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BOOK IV 



I held it trath, with him who sings 
To one dear harp in diverse tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
>0f their dead selves to higher things. 

Inconstancy means raw : *tis faith alone means ripev 
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ROUGH HEWN. 



CHAPTER I. 

'' rpHERE is Ned I Listen !" said Mrs. Barton, 
■l leaning suddenly forward in the low 
wicker chair in which she was seated at work, 
with a basket at her feet, fall of various articles 
that needed repairs. *' There is Ned at last I" 
She had said the same words long ago, when 
she had waited for his return from Biverford, 
and then with greater anxiety than her tone 
now expressed. Many an evening, sitting with 
her husband, she had heard the clicking of the 
gate, and the quick step upon the gravel path, 
and leaned forward, listemng, knowing that the 
silent room would be cheered and brightened 
by her son's presence ; many a time she had 
broken the long silence by those very words ; 
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4 ROUGH HEWN. 

I 

bat then they fell unremarked, for it was in the 
natural order of things that they should bo 
spoken, and he expected. Now the whole train 
of circumstances was changed. 

Edith, the youngest girl, who was at home 
with her mother, and who was busy at a piece 
of French translation in the window to make 
the most of fading daylight, lifted her head 
quickly towards the table, where a lamp was 
burning for her mother. 

^^ Mamma, are you dreaming? Ned is in 
Australia. He would write before he came 
back to us." 

Idrs. Barton had risen, and was standing in 
the middle of the room ; and Edith, following 
the direction of her eyes, saw a tall figure out- 
side, behind whom the gate had closed, com- 
ing slowly towards the house. In another 
moment Edmund entered the passage, and 
his mother had gone out to meet him, and was 
weeping silently against his breast. He held 
her close with his strong arm, and stroked her 
&ce, her hair, her dress, raying no distinct 
words, bat utteriog low murmuring sounds, like 
a mother soothing an ailing child ; and she was 
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soothed and comforted by the firm, protecting 
arm, and yet more by the few heavy tears that 
fell npon her hair. 

Presently she lifted herself np, putting him 
from her at arm's length, and looking at him 
earnestly : 

" My son — my boy I" she said ; " so grown, 
so changed I Ned I — no, that name fits you no 
more. Such a tall, bearded, gray&-eyed man 
should have no pet name. I have lost my boy, 
but I have found — ^my son, my stay. Is it not 
so, Edmund V* 

From that time she rarely called him by 
any other name. Then she drew him into the 
parlour, and seated him in his father's chair. 
When he would have declined it, she said 
gravely, 

'*It is your right, Edmund. He is gone, and 
has left me here alone, and you came too late 
to see him. I will tell you everything by-and- 
by. Now, I cannot — ^it is too soon." 

She laid her head upon the table and wept, 
though only by the heaving of her shoulders 
could one know that she was weeping. 

*'A sad greeting for my son," she said at 
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last. " I was wrong to tell you so suddenly of 
his death." 

"No, mother, I knew it. I went first to 
him." 

> Then she smiled through her tears, like the 
pale gleam of the sun through masses of soft 
grey clouds. 

" I have indeed found my son. In his voice, 
and in his eyes, I find a change ; but it lie& 
deeper still — it is in the heart and life. Oh I 
Edmund, how I have bewailed your loss, how I 
have grudged you to that distant land ! And 
now I feel I grudged you to God. How little 
we know, how short-sighted we are ! We fancy 
we can plan for ourselves, and for our dear 
ones ; and God overrules all our plans, and leads 
us by ways we know not." 

Edith stood aside and watched timidly the 
gestures of her brother. That wonderfully close 
and touching relationship of mother and son, 
where there is suitability, needed nothing to 
complete it, and could ill have borne the inter- 
vention of another person. He saw her at last, 
standing blushing, shy of this grown man who 
was her brother, more known to her by repute 
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than by her own acquaintance. He drew her 
to him, drew her on to his knee, and stroked her 
£air hair. 

" You were the little one— onr father^s pet. 
We will talk by-and-by. There is nothing I 
can say to-night. Thoughts come too quick,, 
and my heart is fulL" 

Words that express deep emotion are often 
very simple, and only to the understanding ear 
do they convey all their meaning. 

Tenderly, as if they had been sacred things, 
he took into his hand at supper the table arti- 
cles he had known from boyhood. The tall jug 
for beer, the silver mug his godfather had given 
him, the old-fashioned wooden bread-trencher, 
and the dish of white ware, with coloured fishes 
round it, in which was fresh honeycomb, and 
which had been associated in his mind since child- 
hood with rich gorse-tinted and flavoured honey. 
Was he asleep and dreaming ? or which was the 
dream — ^this present, or that past time, when 
he rode across great plains, or under forest 
stretches? Mechanically he opened the Bible 
that Edith laid before him at night, and re^d 
aloud where he found the marks placed — read 
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also fhe short evening' pra^^ers, as his father 
had done ; the little maid-servant looked with 
awe, mingled with admiration, on the powerful 
framei, the bronzed complexion, and the keen, 
resolute eye of " the new master," as she desig- 
nated him, ahd stadied him so carefully and 
critically, that she forgot to say Amen in the 
right places, and then left it unsaid altogether, 
lest she should put it in the wrong. 

He asked himself was he awake or dreaming ? 
When there were no sounds to be heard but the 
notes of corn-crake and night-jar, and the 
swaying of the trefes in a light Summer wind, 
Edmund bid his mother tell him of his father, 
and of all that had passed during the seven 
years he had been away. She told him all in 
detail ; he listened, but said nothing. 

" Thank you, mother," he said at last ; " go 
to bed now. I have kept you up too late al- 
ready. Go and sleep, mother, and let me think. 
I will talk to you about myself some other time. 
Tour life has been continuous — an even stretch ; 
but mine, the part you do not know has been a 
piece let in, having nothing to do with the rest. 
To-night I have to take up my English life ex- 
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actly where I dropped it, though it can hardly 
be BO. No years are without their results and 
influence upon those that come after." 

He went up to his old bed-room, round the 
window of which he had trained the luxuriant 
white rose, and which, in love and memory of 
him^ his father had carefully trimmed. His 
mother came and bent over him in the early 
Summer dawn, with the green and pale violet 
tints in the eastern heaven, and watched him 
as she had often done when he was a child. 
This powerful man, with curling brown hair and 
arm thrown over his head, was her own, her 
son. 

" Tender heart and true," she thought. ** He 
said he went to him — to his father, first ; he 
went to his grave, then." 

And as she stood thinking, he became con-^ 
scions of her presence, and awoke and looked 
at her. 

" Go to bed, mother," he murmured, " I am 
very tired," as he had often done when a boy. 

" I went first to him," he had said. 

So sure was he he should not find his father 
living, that on his arrival in London he had 
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not delayed to write home and announce his ad- 
vent ; the time hung so heavily from his landing, 
that he felt as if nothing but lightning could 
convey him swiftly enough to High-beeches. 
During his voyage he had resigned himself 
to his fate, reading, writing a journal of his 
Australian life, and fashioning the pearl shells 
into dainty little ornaments for his sisters ; but 
once on English soil, he could not rest, his heart 
chased him home. He could not stay to sleep 
or eat ; he bought some food, and ate it as he 
walked towards the station ; and when he reach- 
ed Ri verford, although he recognized some faces, 
he only looked at them and hurried on. He 
Walked on through the station-yard carrying 
his bag, watched by a few idlers, who thought 
him "an awkward customer," or as "having 
seen service," and strode down the High Street, 
observing with surprise how few changes there 
were ; then he struck into the lane and across 
the fields, a six miles walk to the gate of " the 
Rides." There he rested a while (he was very 
near the end), seated himself on a felled tree 
and thought ; pictured to himself his father's 
&ce, his smile and cheery welcome, his mother^s 
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kind blue eyes, her kiss, but — ^what changea 
might nbt be in that quiet cottage home; a 
fear crept over him, that he should go into the 
house and find the windows closed, and all 
silent ; mount the stair, enter his father^s room, 
and see there stretched motionless, sightless, 
dead, the bodily form that had been the out- 
ward manifestation of his father, the envelope 
in which his kindly soul had here been shroud- 
ed. He shrank aghast from this ; he could bet- 
ter bear any other mode of learning he was 
fatherless. He dreaded to go on, dreaded to 
hear from others, dreaded to learn in this pain- 
ful fashion all the truth ; but he remembered there 
was one place of silent witness for him, one place 
where no one would look upon his sorrow, where 
no words would be needed. He walked out in- 
to the road, turning away from Wood Cottage 
to High-beeches church ; he opened the lych 
gate with a beating heart, and crossed the 
church-yard by the diagonal path, to the south 
east corner where the great ash-trees grew, 
where the westering sun ever threw his beams, 
and where the stone memorials of his dead re- 
latives stood — grandfathers and grandmothers. 
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xmcles and aunts, brother and sisters. He saw 
the grass was trampled as he approached the 
«pot; he saw the corner of one old slab had been 
broken and lately mended, and he saw freshly 
turned soil, grass not having hidden the marks 
of the sexton's shovel ; then he lifted his eyes 
^nd saw graven upon the stone — 

In loving Memory of 

MARK BABTON, 

Elder Son of teie above, 

Who departed this life April 28tft, 185—, 

Aged 57. 

His father had died, then, three months ago, and 
be had made this long journey in vain^ and had 
•come too late. There he sat down and thought. 
He had meant to do this, he had meant to do 
that, he had' made plans, and for a time he 
43eemed* to be* moving towards his own ends, but 
the disposition of things was in other hands, and 
behold he was doing God's work and pleasure, 
and not his own. He had loved his &ther in a 
heedless boyish fashion, but with little respect ; 
there had been many reasons for this, and not 
without weight, but now that he was gone he 
remembered only his better qualities, and felt 
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with shame and grief that he had not loved him 
enough, and had caused him pain and trouble. 
He sat there dry-ejed and stem ; his heart was 
full of bitter regret and self-reproach, and not 
of the tenderness of sorrow. It was not till he 
had seen his mother's pale cheek, and the be- 
reaved lonely expression in her face, that he felt 
through her ; then for her loss, which he under- 
stood by sympathy, and not for his own did the 
heavy tears fall on her hair. 

Edmund awoke with the sunlight streaming 
into his room, with the sounds of thrushes sing- 
ing and cocks crowing in his ears, and from the 
distance the sound of whetted scythes. He 
wondered into what strange land he had drop- 
ped. These were not the sonnds of the life be 
had been leading in the great plains ; still less 
were they those of the dreary and monotonous 
life on board ship of which he had been dream- 
ing — imagining himself to be in one vessel that 
pursued, and nevw overtook, another in whioh 
he knew his father to b^. 

What was. this scent of, new-mown hay^ roses 
and honeysnckle, that oame in puiBEs into his room 
aa the wind. rose, and fell t What ,was the eanne 
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ot the chequered flattering bars of light and sha- 
dow on the walls and floor t What gave the tint 
to the golden sunshine, as if the sun rays came 
through a thin green veil? He wondered at 
all this, and slowly remembered that he was 
in England, and that these things had been 
fetmiliar to him once, fle had been so used to 
rising at daybreak that he got up now, moving 
fioftly not to awake his mother, and walked 
through the garden into the woods, and 
out into the meadows, where the men were 
mowing. He watched them moving slowly in 
ranks — ^it all seemed unreal ; they did not know 
him, though he could have called nearly all of 
them by name ; it was Lord Riverford's land, 
and his father had selected those mowers and 
paid them many a year. It was only he had 
changed, and only by degrees did he know how 
greatly. 

"Whilst you "are about your house-keeping, 
mother, I will write to McLean," he said at 
breakfast. "Li the afternoon you and Edith 
will come with me into the fields ; we can sit 
there and talk as it grows cool, just as we used 
to do. I am so strange yet that you must wait 
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till I get accustomed to it all. I never had an 
idea that I should return to England; and 
though I have forgotten nothing, I stowed it 
all away in deep comers, and shall have to hunt 
it out and dust and air it, so to speak. I won- 
der how you would like to go to Australia? 
Do you think you would t — ^for there I could 
provide for you all comfortably .*' 

Mrs. Barton looked perplexed and sad, and 
Edmund knew that the shadow of the new- 
made grave fell upon her spirits, and that, 
were she to leave its neighbourhood, she would 
never cease to desire to see it, to be laid one 
day to rest there. For the present he resolved 
to forbear to urge her to alter her Ufe or views. 

Edmund sat at home, writing to his old friend, 
and reading, and his mother came in from her 
kitchen now and then, with the excuse of want- 
ing string, paper, or her keys, to look at him 
and get his grave smUe ; she wondered if any 
other woman had a son so good and docile, who 
could sit all day alone without giving trouble, 
or complaining, forgetting that this very son of 
hers might do it now and then, because he had 
not the slightest intention of doing it always. 
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Out of doors the great white lilies drooped in 
the hot sun, the grasshoppers chirped, the spar- 
rows fought and chattered in and out among the 
shrubs, and the waggons laden with hay to be 
stacked passed down the lane. 

" Would you not like me to send a message in 
to Riverford to your uncle Charles, :to ask him 
to come over to see you, Edmund ? Would you 
rather stay away from Riverford ? I can easily 
send." 

" On no account, mother. I'll go myself, of 
course, to the Brewery ; but I may bring my 
uncle out here, if you please," 

Mrs. Barton did not quite understand this 
son of hers yet, with his modesty and his pride. 
She fancied he might, for a time, dislike to meet 
people he had left when under a cloud ; but the 
cloud had passed away from him, and had left 
his nature serene, upright, and pure, fearless of 
all unfavourable comments. 

Sitting in the wood shadows, Edmund heard 
in silence the story of his &mily. 

" Then in fact,. mother, you have nothing but 
your own little property and what Julin earns, 
and the rept gf the Warrens, to depend upon ?" 
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he asked at last. *^ The cottage xnj father held, 
of course, in virtue of his office. If we continue 
to live there, we ought to pay rent for it 
now. It appears to me we had better sell ^ the 
Warrens,' so as to make a certain provision for 
you ; and the girls and I will do what we can 
for ourselves. However, we will call Uncle 
Charles into the conclave, the sooner things are 
settled the better — disagreeable ones especi- 
ally." 

" My dear boy, sell * the Warrens V Why, you 
may come to live there." 

** No, mother," he said, shaking his head. *^ 1 
can earn a certaia livelihood in AustraUa. If you 
all care to emigrate I can make a home for you, 
but here I doubt if I could do more than barely 
keep myself— at any rate, for a long time." 

"I should like to emigrate," said Edith, 
timidly putting her hand in her brother's, " but 
I £9tncy mamma and Julia would rather stay at 
home. Could that be managed T" 

^' I daresay it might be. I could take you 
^nd Fanny abroad ; you would have enough to 
do, I can tell you ; and then we could put every- 
thing together that was possible for our mother 
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and Jnlia to live in this coantrj. How are you 
holding the cottage now V* 

"Lord Riverford was good enough to say we 
were to remain there until you came home, and 
then he would consider the matter. Julia saw 
him ; he haB a new steward, who lives in a 
house up Mill Lane." 

" And my father has done no work for him for 
more than a year. Then it is very kind and 
considerate of Lord Riverford, but I must free 
myself from that obligation. I will see his 
lordship in a day or two. It was charming of 
him to be so good to my mother, and I daresay 
it pleased him to be kind, and I shall thank him 
gratefully, but I must receive no favours that I 
cannot in any way repay. Don't grieve, mother 
dear," he said, stooping and fondling her, as he 
saw tears standing in her eyes, " you shall stay 
in the cottage, if I can hire it ; besides, you have 
kept a brave, patient heart all these years, you 
can trust God a little longer, can you not t I 
hate the ordinary phrase of * waiting on Provi- 
dence,' it is nearly as bad as * waiting to see what 
may turn up,' and generally means idle, selfish 
ease, with somebody else to be preyed upon ; but 
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that was not my mother's order of going at all, 
and she will not begin now," he said, drawing 
her hand through his arm. ^^ Let us go home, 
the sun is quite low behind the trees ; do you 
see how the colours have altered f in) this field 
there is no light at all, and the dew is rising. 
I will go to London and fetch my baggage to- 
morrow, and see my uncle in Riverford, and the 
following day will see the Earl." 

Mrs. Barton gave herself up to her son's guid- 
ance, not that she was weak and could not guide 
her own affairs, she had been for a long time the 
moving spirit in the house, and had for the most 
part discreetly ordered her own, her husband's 
and her children's affairs, but she was of the 
class that *' have greatness thrust upon them," 
and she was naturally so gentle and submissive 
that she abdicated her authority the moment her 
son appeared able to wield it ; besides, her own 
views and wishes were negative rather than 
positive ; she knew what she disliked, but she 
had served a long, patient apprenticeship to un- 
pleasant things. In her deep, tender love for 
Mark she had learned to find her pleasure in his 
comfort ; he had been much more easy to please 
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than she was, but he was gone, and what mat- 
tered anything much to her ? A little patience 
and time, and she wonld rejoin him to whom she 
had been guide and stay. 
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CHAPTER n. 

** />|OME round to the window, and let me 
^ look at yon, Ned," cried Charles Barton, 
when his nephew had presented himself at the 
Brewery. " I doubt very much if I should have 
known you had I met you in London, my lad, 
though you have a great look of your father in 
eyes and complexion. Your poor mother is a 
proud woman to get you home again. Til be 
bound. I would have come oyer to see you if 
you had let me know." 

But Ned persisted that it was his duty to 
come first, and that he wanted to see the old 
town again, as well as to have a private confer- 
ence about many things, before talking them 
over with his mother. 

** However, you will come back with me to 
High-beeches and stay all night," Ned said. '^ I 
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want to see Lord Riverford to-morrow, and 1 
should like you to wait till after I have seen 
him, so that we may make our arrangements 
and start afresh. I sent a note up to the Hall 
this morning." 

"Not a bit of use. Did not your mother 
know that Lord Biverford was in London? I 
dare say Lady Biverford is at the Hall. I know 
she has visited your mother several times since 
your father's death." 

" I said nothing about it to my mother. I 
wrote to request the favour of an interview to* 
morrow. I must get the question of that cot- 
tage settled at once ; I cannot have my mother 
living at Lord Biverford's expense, when I am 
able to work for her." 

" I understood they were glad to help her. I 
would have paid the rent myself if that would 
have pleased you." 

" Not at all — ^I did not mean that. I must 
take my own responsibilities. You have done 
a great deal for my parents always, and I am 
greatly indebted to you; and you suffered 
severely through my father, I know. There has 
been enough of that. I must see now what is 
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best to do, and I mean to support my mother* 
Is there anything to be done that I can get to 
do in England whilst I am here t — for I shall 
not conceal from you, whatever I may do to my 
mother, that I cannot contemplate anything 
but return to Australia. I would, indeed I 
did, suggest that she and the girls should re- 
turn there with me. I understand that life. I 
can keep them comfortably, with luck, even in 
luxury ; they would be of the greatest use, and 
add materially to my prosperity ; but there is 
one thing that militates against it, and it is al- 
most insuperable : my mother's great disinclin- 
ation to leave home. You must not try to 
urge her. I shall not ; I respect her feelings, 
for I understand them, flow can she leave his 
grave? Every tree and hedge and common 
speaks of past happy hours with him. His 
voice, his eyes, meet her at every turn about 
this neighbourhood. He was her life. Don't 
shake your head and smile, Uncle Charles; 
it is not a mere bit of sentiment, but good, 
honest sense. I love her for it. Of coiurse, 
being what he was to her, though neither you 
nor I can quite understand it, she wishes to be 
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at least where his image dwells. Why should 
I urge upon her to make so great a sacrifice for 
me ? I am so sure of her feelings that I do not 
doubt for a moment that it would be less pain 
to her to let us go out to Australia to live, and 
remain here herself, than to go out with us all 
and leave her memories. You may think me 
weak in the matter, when it would be for her 
worldly interest to go ; but I shall not interfere 
with her. More than that, if she proposed it, I 
should put difficulties in her way — I could not 
feel happy to let her sacrifice herself for me. 
No, it will entail different plans than I had pro- 
posed to myself, and harder work — perhaps a 
little self-sacrifice; but I must keep her and 
Julia in Wood Cottage, or some other cottage 
hereabouts, and the two younger girls can go 
with me. It will be good for them ; there are 
80 many contingencies abroad." 

"But, Ned — well, upon my word, I hardly 
know how to put it to you. I have no right to 
make ill-natured remarks, or to throw cold 
water on your schemes ; but — 1 am your uncle, 
and it is best to be plain, and speak straight- 
forwardly." 
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" Undoubtedly it is ; speak away, Unde 
Charles ; say what you like. I am not proud, 
as the saying goes. I ought to say I am proud 
to learn. I daresay you will help me.'* 

" Well, then, my boy, do you think you are a 
fit protector for two young girls? Do you 
think you are not OTerrating your power of sup* 
porting them all ? I am an old stager, I know 
— ^very likely prejudiced, but I have found it 
hard to earn a good living in England ; and yet 
I would rather earn a crust here than a roasted 
swan abroad — ^prejudiced, I daresay, but living 
abroad is very precarious after all. I have only 
got to look at you to see how improved you 
are, Ned ; but still you may be too sanguine, 
and you are hot-headed and hot-hearted too, 
and that won't do if you have the responsibility 
of your sisters upon you. You ought to be 
older — a grave, sensible, and self-denying man. 
I don't say you're not — I don't say that." 

'* But still you doubt me a little T" said Ned, 
smiling. " Well, Heaven knows, you had rea- 
son enough 1 — but — " and he dropped his head a 
little and played with his stick upon the floor — 
^' I believe I am a good deal altered, and that I 
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am to be trusted now. I think I can do what 
I propose, and I have thought about it. The 
notion is not rashly taken up ; I have a very 
good berth, and the sooner I get back to it the 
better. And my * boss,' as they call him, is a 
good friend to me. I don't want to scheme for 
the girls, but I think they could marry in the 
colony far better, and be more accounted of than 
here at home ; and as for having to work hard 
and do a little extra self-denial, I can only an- 
swer, as I used to do on Sundays in my cate- 
chism, * By Grod's help, so I will.' " 

" Amen," said Uncle Charles gravely ; " but 
you may want to marry yourself some day," he 
added with a smile. 

*^ Perhaps, I cannot say. I can leave that till 
it comes. But now what can you do for me? I 
may as well earn my own keep whilst I am 
obliged to be at home. I do not care much 
what it is. I would go and keep old Smart's 
books over the way for him and break sugar, 
and grind coffee in the interval, if nothing bet- 
ter offers. Perhaps you think I am too big and 
strong for that ?" 

" No, lad, I was laughing because I thought 
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-what a gentleman you have turned out, and that 
on Fridays you would have old Smart's shop full 
of all the pretty girls, to look at the handsome 
shopman ; they'd think they could buy all their 
fid-fads at your counter. He'd have to keep a 
general shop, because they would not go any 
where else for pins and ribbons and pearl pow* 
der. But, seriously, if you have made up your 
mind to go back, your difficulty would bei in 
getting a temporary place here. I can give you 
nothing in the Brewery. You saw the name over 
the gate as you came in, I suppose, so you know 
I have got a partner. We have opened a branch 
at Altcaster, where I am thinking of going to 
live myself, and your old place is occupied* 
They might have something that would suit 
you in the Bank, — h'm, they might. I'll go across 
and ask, by-and-by; but I'm — af— raid — it's 
hardly likely, and for only a short time. If you 
had been at home now, you might have stepped 
into your poor father's shoes, and been Lord 
Biverford's steward — but of course he had to fill 
that post up directly." 

*^ If I had been at home, I should perhaps 
have learned by this time something of book* 
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keeping and brewing — ^but I should not have 
made a good steward. Now indeed I know 
something about land, and crops, and cattle — ^but 
in a wild sort of way. Never mind, there is 
still Smart to &11 back upon; it might be of the 
greatest use to me to learn something of sugars, 
and rice, and currants, &c. When I go back I 
might go shares with some fellow and open a 
store, ril go and have a talk with Smart pre- 
sently. Is Patty married yet? and does she 
wear her ringlets stiH T I don't suppose she'd 
know me." 

*' I don't think she would ; but she is married 
pretty well too, to a young fellow who was 
assistant at Drake's the chemist. Ned," he said 
suddenly, "have you seen Miss Blount yett 
Tou should go and see Miss Blount ; she was 
very kind to your father and mother. And have 
you come across Gilbert Drake V* and he eyed 
him closely. 

"No, I have not seen that worthy yet ; I can- 
not say I wish to do so, he is a bad man, and 
was a very bad acquaintance for me. I shall 
not go to Miss Blount till I have something to 
do ; she must not think I come for aid to her, 
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though I know she would give it me cheerfully^ 
but I should see the disapproval in her face. 
She will hear some time that I am returned, and 
she can come over to my mother when she 
likes, and when she wants to see me she can 
say so. That is my pride, Uncle Charles, if it be 
pride ; as we all are inclined to flatter ourselves a 
little, I should call it modesty and self-respect, 
not pride. Can you tell me anything about the 
Lesters? JuUa has written once or twice about 
Bose Lester ; she seems much attached to her. 
Except Miss Lester, I do not think I have any- 
one else I care to ask after. The Lion stands 
where it did, and the post-office ; the town- hall 
looks just the same as it did of old ; and I saw 
the Conduit as I came down running as it used 

• 

to do, a ddhkey drinking from the stone basin 
on one side, and the fishmonger s boy washing a 
handful of plaice on the other. Nothing is 
changed but me, and I look at everything with 
quite other eyes." He was lounging in his chair 
with one leg crossed over the other, and his 
head leaning on his hand ; he stroked his mous- 
tache thoughtfully, and passed his hand across 
his brow and eyes. ^* I remember all and 
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everything, just as one does when one cannot 
decide whether one has really done a thing or 
only dreamed it. But will you come out with 
me now, or wait till to-morrow t We will have 
long yarns about my colonial experiences. 
Edith cannot hear enough. I meant to have 
gone to town this afternoon for my traps, but I 
will wait to see what message there is from the 
Hall. I must write about my cockatoo." 

" I will leave some orders and get my hat, 
and come out with you now, my boy. I have 
not seen my sister for a week or morei^" 

As they went, Charles Barton gave Ned all 
the local news, and told him of Rose Lester's 
habitual residence at Stonefield and her frequent 
visits to Biverford ; of her great kindness to his 
brother's family, and of her long hours of watch- 
ing with Julia during his brother's illness ; but 
he believed she was in London just now with 
her parents. 

Ned cared nothing for the local news, the 
county ball, the yeomanry, the assizes ; he an- 
swered now and then, just to show he was lis- 
tening, but he was thinking of his old life, of 
Summer and Winter days, the look of the fields 
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and hedgerows at the different seasons, and the 
varied sounds of toil ; and he remembered Rose 
Lester's sweet bright face, like the flower she 
was called, and with her remembrance came 
another — that of the young girl with dark hair, 
who had believed in him, who had fled because, 
in his acquaintance with Rose, he had suddenly 
become aware he did not love her. He must 
learn somehow about her — ^but how ? Over and 
over as his uncle talked he turned the matter in 
his mind. 

To himself he said, " Thou shalt by no means 
came out thence till thou has paid the uttermost 
farthing I" When conscience awakes, and the 
sense of duty and right has become strong, 
there is no rest for a man till he has set himself 
to the work of reparation. He had never for- 
given himself for his unkind desertion in his 
fear and ignorance, although he had learned 
that it was well he knew, before he had destroy- 
ed his life and hers, that he had no real love for 
her. 

In the evening there came a note from Lady 
Biverford, saying that the Earl was in London, 
but that she had forwarded him Mr. Barton's 
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letter, to "whioh he would doiibtleBS reply ; and 
she begged to offer her congratulations to Mrs. 
Barton and her son on his safe return and their 
re-union. 

Lord Biverford, in answer, begged Mr. Bar- 
ton to call upon him in London, either at the 
Carlton Gub, or at his private house in St. 
James's Square, on such a day, and at a given 
hour. Ned presented himself on the appoint- 
ed day in St. James's Square, and, on giving his 
card to the servant, was at once admitted : the 
servant was old, and interested in his master's 
affairs. 

** His lordship had given orders that Mr. Bar- 
ton should be shown into the library. Would 
Mr. Barton follow him f His lordship was en- 
gaged for the moment with Captain Forteith, 
the traveller, and Mr. Crawford (a well-known 
member of the Lower House) ; but he would see 
Mr. Barton. And you'll excuse me, sir, but I 
have seen you when I have been up at the Hall, 
some years ago now. And you're very much 
altered — not like the same man at all, sir." 

Then he threw open the door of the library, 
and announced, *^ Mr. Edmund Barton." 
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Ned adranced from the great Indian screen 
tbat protected the door, acroea a noiseleM Turw 

key carpet^ into a large» Ught, quiet room Hned 
with booka— for Lord Bireribrd was a great 
reader— and fnmisbed with plain-looking bnt 
ralnable carred tablee and chaira. Ned saw at a 
glance hie ideal library. The oonrereation 
going on waa rerj animated between its deni- 
aenst each man haring something to saj, and 
having gone there expressly to say it. Mr. 
Crawford, grare and keen, waa almost buried 
in a deep armchair. Captain Forteith was sitting 
on one comer at a table, swinging his leg, with 
hair thrown back and eager eyes; and Lord 
Birerford, leaning against the high carved man- 
tel-piece, with his baok to the fireless grate, 
was twisting in his fingers a piece of scented 
verbena, pulled from the jardmiire in the win- 
dow. On seeing Ned he drew himself up, and 
went a few steps to meet him, holding out his 
hand. 

^ How do yom do, Mr. Barton f My ftiends 
will have left me in a few minutes, and then I 
shall be quite at your service. Let me introduce 

roL. ni. i> 
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you to them. Mr. Edmund Barton — Captain 
Forteith, Mr. Crawford.'' 

The gentlemen bowed, and the Earl watched 
the young man ; he was on the point of saying, 
" The son of my late steward," but there was 
something in Ned's eye and bearing that gave 
him a perfectly distinct individuality ; he was 
himself, and not the son of anybody ; he needed 
no backing up. So the Earl said, with a dis- 
criminating courtesy, 

" You are like your father, Mr. Barton, but 
less so than you gave promise to be when I 
saw you some years ago. I am glad to see you 
again." 

Ned simply bowed, and Lord Eiverford con- 
tinued, turning to his friends : 

** Mr. Barton has just returned from Australia. 
His colonial experience may possibly be of 
value. I, for one, shall be glad to ask him 
some questions." 

" From Australia 1" cried Mr. Crawford, sit- 
ting upright in his chair. « Any direct informa- 
tion is extremely valuable on all colonial ques- 
tions." 

Captain Forteith settled himself more com- 
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fortably on the table, and in a short time Ned 
ionnd himself talking gravely and clearlj, and 
giving information to his interested hearers 
npon matters that he had been hardly conscions 
he had done more than observe. The keeping 
of sheep and cattle, their increase, their wool 
and hides, the rotation of crops, and the pro- 
bable suitability of one crop rather than another, 
were all discussed, and his vivid descriptions of 
gold-diggings and gold-diggers were appreciat- 
ed. Mr. Crawford rose at last looking at his 
watch in some surprise. 

" I have been listening to you with so much 
pleasure, Mr. Barton, that time has slipped 
away. I must make haste now. I ought to be 
at Westminster. A hansom cab must set mat- 
ters a little straighter. Are you in town, may 
I ask ? I should very much like to- go more 
fully into some points with you. You have 
made good use of your time, I fancy. Would 
it be encroaching too much upon your hours 
to a,sk you to call on me any Wednesday 
afternoon, or quite early in the morning on 
other days ? There is my card." 

** My time is quite my own," said Ned, smil- 

d2 
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ing, *' I am sorry to saj. 1 shall be too happy 
to wait upon you." 

** You fortunate man 1" replied Crawford, 
gravely. *' * That fine old gentleman, Leisure,^ 
as some one has said, is not often to be met with 
in these hurrying times. I regret to say I have 
but scant acquaintance with him. Make the 
most of yours." 

"Did I not hear you say," asked Captain 
Forteith, as be was about to follow Mr. Craw- 
ford from the room, and shaking hands with 
Ned, "that you had made some collections T 
Could you contrive to let me see them ? I am 
at the ^Travellers,' and shall be glad to see 
you." 

" They are so scanty — so slight," said Ned, 
and a blush rose to his brows. "I am half 
ashamed of- having mentioned that I had col- 
lected at all. It was to please my mother." 

"An ezcellent reason," said Forteith, smiling, 
more pleased with the ingenuous Uush and 
confession than he had been with the young 
man's good sense and keen observation. " But 
a collection is valuable not so much for its size 
as for acquaintance with its component parts. 
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I shall be indebted to you for every detail you 
can give me. Come and see me." 

**Not a bad beginning, Mr. Barton," said 
Lord Riverford, when they were left alone. " I 
^congratulate you ; you have made friends*" 

" I can dispense "with compliments, if I can 
be put in the way of earning bread," answered 
Ned, a little sadly. ** Will your lordship allow 
me to speak quite plainly, for the sake of my 
father, whom you knew well and befriended 
always, and in whose behalf and my mother's I 
owe you so many sincere thanks T I want to 
speak to you about my mother's cottage — to 
ask if you will buy the * Warrens,' which I think 
I must sell. But I will tell you my position ; I 
will not detain you long." 

Ned gave a short account of his own engage* 
xnents in Australia, and his situation with 
McLean, and spoke of his intention to return 
to him, and to take one or more of his sisters 
abroad, and of his wish to rent either Wood 
Cottage or ^ome similar place, for his mother. 

** You might let me have the pleasure of doing 
some little service to your mother," answered 
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Lord Biyerford. *^ I have the greatest respect 
for her, and so has Lady Biverford." 

" But you must respect her son also, my lord. 
I have no right to let my mother depend upon 
anyone but me. We are all deeply indebted to 
you, in ways that nothing can ever repay ; but 
1 want to settle affairs in this country as 
soon as possible, that I may return to the coun- 
try of my adoption, and to work that I under- 
stand. The sooner I can go, the sooner I shall 
be able to meet my liabilities, and whilst I am 
at home I am very anxious to get some employ- 
ment. I do not really care what it is. I could 
do journeyman's work at carpentering or at the 
forge. I can keep books, and write a tolerable 
letter, and I know something of French ; but I 
doubt if they would suffice to secure me a secre- 
taiyship,had I interest enough to get one. It was 
not worth while to explain all this to Mr. Craw- 
ford when he thought me fortunate in caUing 
my time my own. How often it has struck me 
that people can only understand things from 
their own point of view. Mr. Crawford has 
probably no idea of a man wanting to earn a 
pound a week— he would wonder what possi- 
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ble use so small a sum could be to him. With 
all his political economy he knows but little of 
the domestic form of science — or, rather, I should 
say, he has forgotten it, for he did not always fill 
one of the world's high places. Pleasure is a fine 
thing, but food and raiment are necessities. But 
I am digressing now. Will you kindly let me 
know if you will let the cottage to me, and at 
what rent ; and also if you are disposed to buy 
the * Warrens.' Do not speak to my mother 
about that — ^she would grieve at my parting 
with my father's old home. My uncle says I 
shall marry some day, and want to live there. 
But 1 cannot indulge in any such projects as 
long as my mother and sisters are dependent 
upon me ; and I really see no better opening for 
me than to return to Australia." 

" Have you lunched !" asked the Earl, not 
very relevantly to their conversation. " I have 
not. I am alone, and shall be glad of your 
company, if you will come with me into the din- 
ing-room. I shall be at the Hall in about ten 
days. We can settle these matters of business 
then." 
Lord Biverford studied his guest with some 
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cariosity. When they parted he said inquiiv 
ingly, 

** You will go and call upon Mr* Crawford and 
Forteith, Barton, of course, before you leave 
town t" 

** Do you adyise me to do so ? Were not their 
invitations merely complimentary? Had they 
met me accidentally, and not in your library, 
would they have been given ?" 

" I believe they would, because the men have 
sense and discernment, though you are probably 
right in supposing tiiat my librazy added to 
your advantages. Do you regret that t I don't 
Go and call upon them — a young man should 
make friends." 

" I have not met such a fine young fellow for 
a long time," mused Lord Riverford, as he 
drove out to Richmond, where he was engaged 
to dine ; ^* well-bred and perfectly simple and 
natural. Where did the man get such breed- 
ing? Now-a-days half the snobs one meets 
would say, * With a large sum obtained I this 
breeding ;' and a very queer sort it is, by Jove 1 
and leaves them snobs after all. But this man is 
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as easy as old typical lords and nobles. His 
father — poor fellow 1 as good-hearted a man as 
ever lived — ^but he had not this man's sense or 
dignity. But his mother — ah I that's it, a lady 
every inch of her. I mnst have Master Edmund 
up at the Hall. My lady must see him. I will 
get her to be civil to him. I should like to know 
what she thinks of him ; she will find it out if 
there is any false ring about him. /think the 
metal is iane.'* 
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CHAPTER III. 

" TTALLO, Barton T cried a cheery voice be* 
-■-■• hind Edmund, about a fortnight after 
he had been in London, as he was wending his 
way home, with his fishing-rod and basket, up 
a long narrow lane that led fi:om the mills upon 
the canal out to the Biverford road. 

Ned turned round — Lord Biverford was trot- 
ting up on his dun cob, and soon reached him. 

"I have only returned this morning to the 
Hall, and there is always a crowd of things to 
do as soon as I get home. 1 don't believe the 
best middleman in the world ever sees with the 
master's eye— that is, if the master has got any 
eyes. My steward and the miller there have 
been falling out, and have been abusing each 
other for some time past. I would not listen 
to them at first, but now I must; and old 
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Jeremiah Hitchcock — ^you have known him, 
of course, ever since you were a boy — has 
been telling me all his grievances. I fancy they 
sound more important in the Quaker tongue ; 
and a very stiff Quaker Jeremiah is, his toes are 
as square as his house, but positively, now I think 
his statement over, there was more * thee ' and 
• thou ' in it than anything else, just ' to give 
it flavour,' I suppose. He was in a great passion, 
and it would have relieved him to swear once 
or twice, but he resisted the temptation man- 
fully. How funny people are I I shall make my 
lady laugh at the story to-night. I have been 
rehearsing some of the words and gestures as I 
rode along. Have you had any sport ?" 

" Yes, I have a couple of jack, and two or 
three small things ; this hazy afternoon was. 
good for fishing, though I took my rod rather 
as an excuse for a long walk." 

" Come up to the Hall to-morrow, and we will 
talk over your matters. I shall be sure to bo 
near home at one; Bemember me to your 
mother. Good evening," and the Earl put his 
horse into a trot again, but he had not gone 
very far before he pulled up and waited for Ned 
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to approach. ^ Have you got anything to do 
yetr 

"Not yet. My uncle applied at the post- 
office, and is to hear if they can find me a 
comer; if not, I shall go to Smart the groeeri 
and try my hand at sugar and spice, and audit 
Ms books for him." 

•"People are very fanny indeed," said the Earl 
to himself as he rode away. ** Fancy a man like 
that in a grocer's shop. He ought to lead a * for- 
lorn hope,' or he would make a fine muscular 
Christian parson, with that deep voice and 
square-cut brow ; and he speaks of breaking 
sugar with as much coolness and satisfisustion as 
another man would of having got his seat in 
Parliament or his step in the Guards. If this 
fellow had Beauchamp Ashley's chances, and old 
Ashley's money to back him, he would make 
a figure in the world." 

In the lovely August morning, with heavy 
dew upon the grass, and the air heavy with sweet 
scent, Ned stood at his open window and 
looked out. Edith was downstairs, he could 
hear her fluttering about and whistling 
snatches of tunes. She was busy making pastry 
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and cakes, because Julia was coming home for a 
short holiday.' Ned had had letters the previous 
day from McLean and flarrj Dawson, and he 
was indulging a dream whether, if Edith went 
out to Australia, she was likely long to remain 
his housekeeper, or would not flarry transplant, 
her shortly to his home, and he thought how 
prettily her fair hair and blue eyes would con- 
trast with Harry's southern type^ Now sho 
was chirping to her canary, and now talking to 
his cockatoo, and the latter was, he knew, 
dancing on his perch, and setting up his beauti* 
ful bright crest. Then he heard the garden 
gate swing on its hinges, and the pattering of a 
dog's feet, then a low whimpering cry, a violent 
struggling and scuffling, a fall in the passage, 
and a volley of curses in a man'a voice, then 
pitter-patter up the stairs, thump, thump of a 
dog's tail against his door ; then the dowixlrop 
of the animal, and snuffing of the fine hls^ok nose 
«nder the door ; then again the whimper^ then 
silence, fresh snuffiug^ and thump, thump of the 
tail. Ned opened hia door a little ; the animal 
had risen, with dro^>ped ears and head a little 
awry, listening, waiting, all his beautiful body 
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working with excitement ; and there stood Vic- 
tor, Ned's old setter. He made one bound into 
the room, and rearing np on his hind legs, he laid 
his feathered fore legs npon his master's breast, 
and gazed at him from his large, brown, liquid 
eyes, with cries of tenderness; Victor had mourn- 
ed his master. He had fretted, he had refused 
his food, many times had returned to the house, 
•when out with Mr. Barton, and hunted in every 
comer to find his own dear master, and had lain 
down at his door with a sigh or moan of disap- 
pointment. During Mr. Barton's illness the 
dog had been sent away, but as he had made his 
escape twice from Riverford and run home, he 
was sent off to Altcaster. Ned asked his uncle fot 
him when he returned. Coming up the lane, it 
was all the boy in charge could do to hold him, 
BO well did he know his way. At the gate he had 
a fierce struggle, but no sooner had Victor en- 
tered the house, than, scentingNed's hat and coat 
hanging up, he leaped at them, and after some 
frantic efforts, with a bound he upset the boy in 
the hall, leaving him kicking and swearing, and 
rushed up-stairs. Ned fairly hugged his dog. 
** But you never can be the same to me as Lad-» 
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die was, my boy I" he said, with tears in his eyes 
as he thought of the faithful Collie, 

Victor lay with his nose between his paws, 
and upturned eyes, watching every movement 
of his master as he dressed, and beating his tail 
softly on the floor ; he followed Ned downstairs 
in a state of wonder and delight, and rubbed his 
soft nose against the beloved hand. At break* 
fast he sat gravely on his haunches, as if he had 
never ceased to share his master's meal. 

" I think you are looking better for native air 
already, my son," Mrs. Barton said, when she 
gave Ned her morning kiss. 

^' Thank you, dear mother ; no air has come 
much amiss to me yet. I feel happy to- 
day. I hope 1 shall get some news of work 
from XTucle Charles ; and here is my dog again ; 
and — and I am relieved from — I have a feeling 
of being relieved from anxiety." 

He did not explain that, when walking 
through Biverford two days before, and earn- 
estly thinking how he could ascertain Ellen 
Ward's present circumstances, he had met a 
woman who looked at him hard, as if with re- 
cognition. Surprised for a moment, he remem- 
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bered in the next that it was the old cook at 
Gilbert Drake's. He walked quickly after her, 
and asked how she did, and where she was 
living. 

'< Still at Mr. Drake's,'' she said. 

*' And have you a fellow-servant f " he asked ; 
** is Ellen Ward there, or can you tell me where 
she is ? I am anxions to know." 

" Tm glad to say I can tell you — ^but I'm not 
a-going to. It was not your fault, sir» that she 
didn't break her heart. Poor foolish thing! 
But she did herself one wise turn— she ran away 
and went straight to Miss Blount — ^the Lord 
love her I say I." 

*' Misa Bloxmt !" he eehoed. '^ Where is she, 
then, now t" 

" I told you I wouldn't tell you* nor I won't ; 
but you look a different sort of man now, though 
there was not much harm in you ; and maybe 
you want to do what's right, as I know she 
does ; and I've heard parson say we should help 
one another bear our troubles, and should feel 
kind like to one another ; that be his readin' of 
charity, that be, so FU tell you this much i £ll^i 
— she's done well, and shofa xnaxried now to a 
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good young fellow who's real fopd of her. There 
now, that's about enough for you to know, if 
you're wishing her well." 

** I am wishing her well, most certainly, and 
I never felt so glad of anything in my life as of 
what you have told me. I do not know how 
to thank you, and I will not ask another 
word." 

Edmund's hand was in his pocket, but she 
observed him. 

" No," she said, ** there's no need of that, sir. 
You've had your own trouble maybe, as the rest 
of us have. I hope you're doin' well in Aus- 
traly ; it'fe an uncommon outlandish name for a 
outlandish place. Takes one nigh upon a year, 
I've heard, to get there. So you missed seein' 
your poor father ? I'm sorry for that." 

Gilbert Drake had not yet met Edmund Bar- 
ton, but he saw the meeting that day between 
him and his cook, and recognised his air and 
gait ; and he called the servant when she came 
in, and asked her to whom she had been speak- 
ing just now. 

*^He was just a strange man with musta- 

chers," she replied astutely. " He never said his 
VOL. ni. B 
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name to me. He's a forriner, I think, or jnst 
from the shires — leastways, he's a stranger to 
me. 

" Then what the devil had he got to say to 
yon, hindering yon from yonr work !" 

** Well, sir, you might know him better nor 
me, for he asked quite kindly after you, that he 
did. But I'm hinderin' myself," she said, as 
she went away, with a smile in the corners of 
her mouth. 

" Asked kindly for me t The devil he did P' 
growled Gilbert Drake. 

No wonder Ned felt wonderfully refreshed in 
mind, calm and collected I 

Edmund met Lord' Biverford in his usual 
shepherd tartan coat, with his blue bird's-eye 
neckcloth all awry, and a spud in his hand, which 
he carried instead of a stick. He was going 
home by the Elm Avenue, hot and happy. 

"You keep good time, Barton," he said, 
shaking hands ; " I said one, and it wants just 
five minutes to the hour. I always think a 
punctual man is to be trusted. I wish to good- 
ness you could have stepped into your father's 
shoes. I have got a wrong-headed fellow now, 
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who has ideas of his own, and does not en- 
dorse mine, and actuaUj sometimes thinks me 
wrong." 

^^ I might have ideas too," said Ned, laugh- 
ing, *^and might also not always endorse 
yours," 

" H'm 1 well, so you might," said the Earl, 
with a frown, and some hesitation in his voice ; 
but his face cleared up when he looked at the 
steady, firm countenance beside him, and 
thought that, " By Jove, he liked his spirit I" 

He led the way into his study or den, where 
he could revel in litter and confusion, without 
fearing Lady Riverford's reproof, or an unsym- 
pathetic housemaid's dusters. 

The lease of "Wood Cottage was soon ar- 
ranged. Lord Biverford asked the lowest rent 
he could name without exciting any suspicion 
of undue consideration, and he led Ned to hope 
he would possibly buy the Warrens. 

" I will have the cottage lease prepared by my 
solicitor, and you shall sign it. I will speak to 
him about your property, and he shall go over 
it and report to me. Meantime, you have got a 
tenant, though I doubt he does not pay rent 

b2 
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high enough. I am much obliged to you for 
giviDg me first notice of your intention of 
selling." 

** You have not lunched, of course t" inquired 
Lord Biverfordy after an hour's talk on business. 
"I am hungry. Let us go to the drawing- 
room. I will present you to Lady Biverford, 
and you will take her in to lunchen." 

The colour rose in Ned's cheek, not only be- 
cause he felt a little nervous, but because he 
was going into a room of which he had heard — 
in which he had been, when quite a child, with 
his mother. He remembered some of the 
tapestry so well — " The Hawking Party," with 
horses of a most peculiar shape, ladies with 
strange head-dresses, and all the faces curiously 
twisted; "the burning of Troy," with Anchises on 
his son's back. And he remembered that, when 
the doors of the ante*room into the hall were 
open, gusts of wind came in and waved the 
hangings to and fro till the figures seemed 
alive, and all at once the great hall-door 
slammed to from the draught of air, and he was 
frightened at the silent, melancholy room in the 
fading Winter twilight. He had often thought 
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of it and been ashamed of his cowardice. 
The new life within that tapestried room 
effectually drove away all the ghosts of the 
past. Li it now were grouped Lady Birerford 
in a low chair, with a basket of coloured wools 
beside her, which she was converting, by the aid 
of long ivory knitting-pins, into a parti-coloured 
web. She only indulged herself with fancy- 
work when visitors were in the house. Captain 
Forteith — dressed in cool brown Indian linen, 
with a narrow crimson ribbon tied under his 
white collar, giving him rather a dandified ap- 
pearance, though that was by no means his 
character— was describing scenes and adven- 
tures of foreign travel to the interested listener 
seated near him, no other than Rose Lester. 
Bose, with the grave brown eyes, and the 
sweet sensitive mouth, was clad in muslin, striped 
pale pink and white ; the light from beneath 
the sun-blinds stole in and made little flecks of 
brightness on her hair and dress. With one 
hand resting on the back of her chair stood 
Beauchamp Ashley, listening also to Forteith's 
narrative, in a dreamy, gloomy silence ; and at 
some little distance Mr. Ashley was reading a 
number of the Comhill Magazine. 
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Beanchamp Ashley, after his explanation with 
Bose, had buried himself in Somersetshire ; bat 
he was restless and uneasy^ and when the Sum- 
mer had fairly come, an unaccountable de- 
sire to know if Edmund Barton had returned 
home, and how he was received by Bose, seized 
upon him ; he wrote to the old butler to inquire 
about his proUgea and his dogs, and asked him 
incidentally if young Barton were yet re- 
turned. 

When Beauchamp knew that Edmund was at 
High-beeches, he could not rest till he had seen 
him. He had only reached Broadstone two 
days before this, and he persuaded his father to 
drive him over to Eiverford Hall, intending to 
go thence to High-beeches village. He had 
heard Miss Lester was not at her brother's Yica- 
age ; he had forgotten she might be at Eiver- 
ford, and it was with the mingled surprise of 
pain and pleasure that he met her in the draw- 
ing-room at the Hall. 

Ned gathered in one quick glance the points 
of interest in the room he well remembered. 
The long windows looking on to the terrace, 
wide open to admit the breeze that, laden with 
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sweets, waved the lace curtains to and fro ; the 
sunlight, carefully shaded hy outside bliiids, 
which were not too low to prevent the riband of 
brilliant-coloured flowers upon the terrace from 
being seen below them ; the jardinieres full of 
flowers, the chandeliers and mirrors of Venetian 
glass, the chairs covered with amber and white 
damask, the carved and inlaid furniture, some 
of ebony inlaid with silver, and the hangings on 
the wall, no longer instinct with life, but forming 
a kind of neutral-tinted background, with their 
faded, mingled colours, that heightened the 
effect of the living group, which riveted all his 
attention. 

Crossing the ante-room, the doors of which 
stood open into the great drawing-room, gave 
Ned time enough to observe all the details of 
the picture ; and then he found himself standing 
before Lady Biverford ; he heard his name 
spoken more than once — in introduction ho 
supposed— and he bowed at each mention of it. 
Was he dreaming? Forteith's voice awaked 
him. 

" I am so glad to meet you again, Mr. Bar- 
ton. I found your card at the club. Unfortu- 
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nately I was out. I particularly want to see you. 
I was speaking of you to Land, the geologist, 
the other day, and he is anxious to hear your 
observations upon the auriferous strata oi 
Queensland. I promised to get you to dine with 
me, to meet him." 

Ned smiled at the cordial address, and was 
conscious that a blush of pleasure had risen 
to Rose Lester's sweet face ; he longed to inter- 
xupt the speaker, and claim her old acquaint-- 
ence; but he restrained himself, and bowed 
to Forteith, then he turned his smiling face to 
Lord Riverford, saying low and rapidly, 

" Highly flattering and complimentary, my 
lord, but not conducive to the earning of daily 
bread.'^ 

Then Rose Lester got up and advanced to 
him, holding out her hand. Her lips only 
said, . , 

'* I am so glad to see you again. I was in- 
tending to call on Mrs. Barton this afternoon ;" 
but her eyes were more eloquent. 

The frown gathered on Beauchamp Ashley's 
-face ; the two young men felt an instinctive dis- 
-like spring up between them. 
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Lnncheon was announced. The Earl desired 
Edmnnd to conduct Lady Riverford into the 
dining-room, himself taking Rose. Ned ao-* 
quitted himself very well at table, but could not 
keep his eyes from resting on two lovely bask- 
ets of fruit and flowers. Turning away to an- 
swer a remark of Mr. Ashley's, he encoun- 
tered Lady Riverford's glance ; she had been 
-watching him. They both smiled. 

" Do let me tell you," he said, " how much I 
admire them; how beautiful they are I The 
life I have led, though presenting endless beauty 
and grandeur of nature, contained no element of 
art. We had an abundant supply of food, but 
it was served in the homeliest fashion." 

" For my own part," said Lady Riverford, " I 
like appreciative eyes, and do not at all hold 
with the * nil admirari ' piinciple." 

In the cool afternoon, when the Ashleys had 
taken their leave. Rose proposed to walk through 
the park to Wood Cottage ; and Ned, whom the 
"Countess bad detained, was delighted to accom- 
pany her. Captain Forteith also asked permish 
sion to go with them, to which Edmund assentr 
ed, though he would have preferred to be alone 
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with Rose, and for a moment contrasted shyly 
his mother's homely parlour with the luxurious 
house they were leaving. He could not refrain 
from saying something to this effect, but For* 
teith laughed. 

" My dear Barton, I wanted to see you and your 
butterflies, not your house. I should also like 
to be introduced to your mother, who I have 
heard is a charming person," and he tiumed to 
Rose, as if from her he had received that infor- 
mation ; then he added, "A traveller by profes- 
sion like me has to pass a rough life, and a 
Highlander as I am has often very narrow 
means and very shabby surroundings, however 
blue his blood may be. I will answer for it my 
father's manse with eight children to keep, was 
plainer than any of Lord Riverford's farm* 
houses." 

Edmund secretly resolved to take Forteith's 
lesson, and never again attempt to apologise 
for unavoidable shortcomings. 

Mrs. Barton received her guests with her 
usual calm dignity. Captain Forteith found the 
cottage and its occupants so agreeable that he 
forgot the lapse of time and the seven o'clock 
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dinner-hour at the Hall. Edith was delighted 
to serve tea in the garden, in her grandmother 
Fielding's old Worcester china, with the Apos- 
tle spoons, and her own cakes in the phased sil- 
ver basket. Mrs. Barton had formerly known 
many Scotch oelebrities, and had spent more 
than one season in Edinburgh, and Forteith waa 
pleased with her conversation. Edmund found 
time to thank Bose for her kind and generoua 
aid, and to tell her how well he had thriven 
abroad. She smilingly returned with what 
pleasure she had rendered him the assistance 
he wanted, and told him how the money had 
been repaid. 

*' You will come and see Aunt Hannah," she 
added ; " I am staying with her for a little 
while. But I am going back to Stonefield soon ;: 
you know, I daresay, that I usually live there!'* 

'' I shall be very glad to come if you think she 
will care to see me, but I may go to London* 
My uncle has applied for a supernumerary 
clerk's appointment for me in the post-office. I 
am not used to being idle — besides, I mtist work.'* 

" Whilst you are at home t Do you think of 
going out again?" 
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" Certainly. My intention is to take Edith 
and Fanny with me, and leave my mother and 
Julia here. I have occupation I understand, and 
good pay, abroad." 

^* That is a great matter," said Rose thought- 
fully ; and then she was silent. James brought 
the pony carriage over at nine, and Rose took 
Captain Forteith as far as " the Rides " in her 
way home. Ned leaned over the gate and 
watched them drive away^ and he thought that 
probably they were engaged to each other, or 
would be so shortly, and yet it was the happiest 
day he had ever spent, though he knew not 
why. There was something peculiarly flattering 
in Forteith's manner to Rose, arising from sym- 
pathy and mutual appreciation. Forteith had 
very early discovered a sad gentleness about 
Rose that spoke of disillusions, and the grave 
earnestness of a person who hafi thought, and 
has probed the depths of his own heart and 
spirit ; and he was not disposed to intrude upon 
and disturb her calmness, though he gave her 
the frank sympathy of a nature analogous to 
her own. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" r AM very glad to see you, Edmund ; and 

-*• you have come at the very nick of time/* 
was Miss Blount's greeting, when, a week later, 
Ned called at her house. ^* I want a man with 
a head on his shoulders. 1 have head enough 
of my own, if only a man would lend me his 
shoulders for a short time ; but an old woman 
like me in a long silk dress, and rather nervous, 
is sadly troubled to fill a man's place. You can 
really do me a great service, if you are inclined." 

She was watching him keenly out of her sharp 
steel-grey eyes, and her hand trifled with her 
snu£f-box. 

*^ I shall be delighted to do anything I can 
for you," he replied. 

" Not many words," she said aloud. " A good 
sign." 

And then she took a pinch of snuff, and sat 
silent, considering. 
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He was indeed altered, as Rose had told her ; 
he was taller, bigger, but that was not the main 
alteration ; there was a quiet firmness about his 
mouth — ^shaded, not overhung by the brown 
moustache, and a look of command in his dark 
blue eyes, which were new to Miss Blount, and 
his large nervous hand rested motionless on his 
knee. 

" Very much altered indeed,'* she said at last. 
" I thought you were a fool to go abroad, Ed- 
mund Barton, but the Almighty knew better. 
Have you had one or many fights with life 
abroad? Tou look like it, and as if you had 
won too. Men learn their grandest lessons of 
fortitude and self-denial in the struggles of 
life, and a prejudiced old woman would &in 
have them stay at home and keep jog-trot 
along the beaten track ; and what sharp comers 
would be rubbed off then, what faults in the 
marble smoothed out? So shortnsighted as we 
are, it is a mercy the Almighty keeps the govern- 
ment of our affairs in His hands. I thought you 
were a strapping young feUow, who could do a 
day's hard work in the fields, and that you were 
not good for much else ; but large and^rough as 
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the block was, the grain was fine, and has taken 
shape and polish ; it is the fine hard marble that 
requires and bears the greatest amount of labour 
and skill in bringing it to perfection." 

Could this be Miss Blount ? Ned was thinking. 

"I never honestly liked your parents/' she 
went on, after some minutes of silence, which she 
spent looking straight before her out of the 
window ; " don't be offended, I never did. Your 
father was a weak fool, who mismanaged his 
aff&irs and allowed himself to become a burden 
on his family and friends ; he was poor, and he 
•was not proud ; and your mother — well, she was 
fool enough to marry Mark, and yet more a fool 
to love him faithfully as she does to this hoiy, 
never admitting his weakness, even to herself. 
I wrong her, God forgive me ; her devotion to 
him was beyond praise, her love for him 
redeemed all his weakness, and she was so 
proud that she never complained. She used 
to make me angry that she would not admit 
her poverty and misfortunes. She never asked 
me for anything ; but for his sake, and for her 
children's, she would accept what I offered her 
— she knew that I could [spare it, and that I 
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knew she needed it. I do admire her patience, 
her calm dignity, though I never could imitate 
her ; but I do not love her for them, and so I was 
not prepared to like you. How is it that you 
are so different from them both? You are a 
better, a less selfish man than you used to be — 
are you not?" 

She turned from the window and watched 
him. 

^' Oh I Miss Blount, I hope so," he said low 
and with bent head. " May God bless you for 
your kindness to those who ^" 

"Then you have heard that your foolish 
wrong has been righted — that the consequences 
of your hasty flight have been averted t" 

He bowed his head lower, but said nothing ; 
and she watched him a while, then she lifted 
her eyes, and with hands clasped in her lap, 
sat leaning forward, gazing earnestly at her 
fitther's picture, as if she could take counsel 
there. As her features softened, her likeness to 
the picture increased. 

"I do not know what made me say that to 
yiou. I had not thought of it when you came 
in. Now I am glad I said it, because your 
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manner of receiving rebuke has strengthened 
my good opinion of you, I shall see soon whe- 
ther you deserve it. I have been talking on 
like a garrulous old woman ; I will return to 
the subject with which I began. You can do me 
a service ; will you ? I have not a man to whom 
I can apply to render me any assistance in a diffi- 
culty (I mean a relative, of course) ; I can have 
hirelings, and plenty of legal advice. I daresay 
my brother-in-law, Mr. Lester, is a good lawyer, 
but I do not want a quibbler — all lawyers are 
that, more or less ; and my nephews are— one a 
lawyer again, and the other, by way of adding 
to the family incapacity, is a clergyman I Highly 
useful all of them, I daresay, but not to me ; if 
there is one usually helpless and often mis- 
chievous human being it is a clergyman. John 
Lester, my favourite nephew, does not come 
and help me with the wharves and business ; he 
goes to college, and sticks a reverend before his 
name. And just now I want him." There was 
a depth of irony and some sadness and disap- 
pointment in her tone. '^ I want him, but he is 
useless, and so I turn to you. I am going to 

trust you, Edmund Barton. Don't interrupt 
VOL. in. T 
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me, though yon may think you have cause to 
he offended with my plain speech; you shall 
tell me what you have to say when I have 
done. You know Taylor, my manager ? Some 
time ago he was ill ; he is getting an old man, 
a,nd I urged upon him to seek some one to share 
with and relieve him in his labours. He fought 
it off; he said he was not too ill to do his work ; 
Ms clerk could write his letters, he still could 
&id the necessary thought ; it was more trouble 
to teach another thau to do the work himself; 
it would be time enough to think of giving 
way when the difficulty arose ; he was not older 
than myself. Had I been a man who from 
choice alone left the business to a manager, I 
oould have taken it up myself and superintend- 
ed matters when it became necessary to change 
the manager ; but, being a woman, it is impos- 
49ible for me to do so, particularly being no 
longer a young woman. Twenty years ago I 
think I would have gone into the counting- 
house and the yards, and made blunders, and 
by my blunders taught myself all the details. 
It is a sore point with me that neither of my 
nephews is in the business, and I did not like 
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Taylor's naming it. I might sell the whole 
concern, only I do not like to sell ; they can do 
what they please with it when I am dead. 
Poor Taylor was so frightened about my selling, 
and so anxious to have his own way, that he 
dragged himself about the Yards every day, 
brushed himself up, and looked ready to drop, 
but declared he was getting better. He did 
get better, but during this last fortnight he 
has had a worse fit, and some one ought to 
be in charge ; a large order for timber has come 
in for the new houses near the railway^tation, 
and more to be sent up to Altcaster. Taylor 
may be long ill, and I must act irrespectively of 
him, and on my own responsibility. If I get a 
new manager, I should like him to find every- 
thing in order, and I shotdd like to have all the 
threads in my own hands, so that I may at 
least know whether he is honest or not. So at 
this moment I want a man who will be my 
representative, my mouthpiece, who will deal 
honourably with me, and tell me everything to 
the letter. Will you be that man t Can you 
command yourself so as to make others obey t 
Can you be faithftil to me, although I am a 

ir2 
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woman? Neither of my nephews is in the 
least fit for the office, and indeed neither of 
them would take it, so do not hesitate on that 
score." 

^< I can hardly think that my services can be 
of use," he began. " I know nothing ^" 

But she interrupted him. ** That is for my 
consideration." 

" There is one serious objection however," he 
said gravely. " I have just obtained a tem- 
porary appointment in the Post-office. I 
heard last night I am to join this week." 

"Write and decline it ; there are plenty of 
other people waiting eagerly to get such a 
thing ; it will not go begging, and do you stay 
here with me." flis hesitation and reserve 
made her the more anxious to secure him. " If 
you have no personal objection to my plan, there 
can be no difficulty in arranging the matter. 
Your mother, too, will be so glad to have you 
near her." 

He looked up and smiled. " You plead well, 
Miss Blount; I will do what you wish, and 
serve you faithfully for as long as you may 
need me. My hesitation arose rather because 
my inclination was strong to stay." 
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" Go then at once ; no, I will go with yon. 
Yon mnst see if yon can make shift with the 
cottage in the yard. I should like yon to live 
there. Taylor's clerk is there now ; if he is a 
nnisance to yon he shall turn ont. I will have 
anything done yon want to make the place 
comfortable/' 

''It will be a great deal more comfortable 
than a * hnmpy/ and even many a * boss's ' cot- 
tage." 

The canal and wharves were a qnarter of a mile 
from Miss Blount's honse, bnt there was a 
shortei; way across her fields, and this she took, 
''the paths were dry," as she explained to 
Edmnnd. She very seldom went down to the 
Yards, and it made qnite a sensation amongst 
the workmen and their families, who lived on 
the premises, when she appeared. 

Edmnnd had often as a lad gone to see Tay- 
lor the manager, had had many a ride on the 
timber loads in the barges, or in the manager's 
gig np to Altcaster market, for he was a favour- 
ite; he knew his way all over the Yards, 
had made a see-saw of the large planks, and 
played hide-and-seek in the saw-pits. He would 
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not heat of turning the clerk and his mother ont 
of the cottage; the place was quite good 
enough for him, he said, — there were two cleaa 
rooms, a man could desu-e nothing more. 

"You will come to-night — ^no — ^to-morrow,'' 
Miss Blount said, ^' I will send the pony-chaise 
over for you and your portmanteau and youp 
books. Boso says you have developed into a 
great reader. I have omitted saying, you must 
not work for nothing; you can do me an 
immense service, and the workman is worthy of 
his hire." 

Her plain face wore its most pleasant expres- 
sion, her eyes were kind, her manner graciouct 
and playful, and he suddenly understood how it 
was that Rose loved her. 

" You must tell pae what you were to have in 
the post-office for salary ; it will be some guide 
to me. You said it was only a temporary ap- 
pointment ; it is true, then, as Bose told me, that 
you intend to return to Australia ?" 

"Certainly, as soon as I can get away. I 
was anxious to do something whilst I am at 
home, for many reasons ; I may as well save all 
I can for my mother. I was to have thirty 
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shillings a week in the post-office, but for the 
short time you niay want me it is hardly worth 
considering. I only want to keep myself; a 
pound a week would do it, if I live in the cot- 
tage. I shall be glad to take that, and perhaps 
you will feel better pleased that I should take 
something." 

" I will give you the thirty shillings. I wish 
it, — don't refuse, I may give more, if you remain 
with me and I am satified with your behaviour," 
she said with an assumed primness of manner^ 
and great deliberation. 

When they reached the house, she led him 
through the hall and opened the garden door. 

" Go and talk to Bose, — ^you will find her un- 
der the ash tree, and your sister Julia with her, 
I think. She leaves to-morrow, does she nott 
They will be glad of your company, and I am 
tired. Go and tell them how much I am oblig- 
ed to you." 

He lifted his hat to her, and brushed against the 
white jessamine that clustered round the door^ 
bringing a cloud of sweety starry white blos- 
soms upon his head and shoulders. With his hat 
in his hand, and the sunlight playing on his hair^ 
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he strolled down the patii, and came to the two 
gnrls, who were lying on a rag spread on the 
grass, Bose reading alood to JnEa^who was 
working. 

They looked np in surprise when Ned's taQ 
shadow fell across them. Greeting them with 
a smile he sat down, and takiog the hook from 
where Bose had dropped it» he went on reading. 
He read with the ease and grace of a coltiTated 
read^, Ibll voiced, hut not load, with carefbll j 
husbanded breath, neither &st nor slow, phras- 
ing and emphasizing correctly, missing no point 
of his author, and yet with no mannerism. 
Julia's work lay untouched in her lap, and Bose^ 
with downcast eyes, listened with a new inter- 
est in the book. The colour came and went in 
her dieek. If he could read like that, he un- 
derstood and appreciated the style and thoughts 
of tiie anflior. When he had arrived at the 
end of the essay he dosed the book. 

** It would be a pity to read more and spoil 
the completeness of Emerson's ideas. To read 
too much is as ineffectiTe as (I should £uicy) the 
seeing a great mass^of pictures ; they must surely 
spoil eadi other in tone, and colour, and in 
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variety of clashing ideas and subjects ? I went 
but once to our picture-galleries, and I was 
only a stupid lad, and would rather have been 
playing cricket. Perhaps I should know better 
now. I cannot help thinking there is a great 
deal of fashion in one's likes and dislikes," he 
said, laughing. '< Do not you think that most 
people are guided by what the world says of this 
or that, and that they are almost afraid of 
diflfering from received opinions? How many 
people have any real admiration for the old 
masters in painting I — and how many for Car- 
lyle or Emerson as authors I And who really 
understands Shelley or Browning ?" 

" Why, Ned," cried Julia, " who has taken 
such pains with your education? How have 
you arrived at acquaintance with these authors ? 
I knew you could read, but not as you did just 
now." 

** I learned most of what I know in the Bush, 
I believe ; my old master McLean was deeply 
read, like many of his nation." 

'^ But was not this a quaint style for Rose to 
choose such a lovely day as this? I wanted 
some poetry, because Rose reads very well too, 
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bat she was selfish (she oflen is, and so obsti- 
nate !), and would read what she wanted first. 
I do not mean that I dislike that long, grave 
essay, bnt we have got Tennyson's new book, 
* Maud,' and * The Charge of the Light Brigade ' 
is with it, and I prefer them. May he read 
them, Bosie f " 

" Oh I of course, if you like. I daresay they 
are much lighter, and, as you say, fitter for this 
breezy, sunshiny day." 

Edmund took up the little crimson volume and 
read " The Charge of the Light Brigade " with 
kindling cheeks and flashing eyes, to those 
whose cheeks hung out the same sympathetic 
tokens, and whose eyes filled with proud, bright 
tears. 

"I once thought of enlisting," he said, when 
he had finished. '* I have some physical cour- 
age, I believe : and I used to think so big a 
fellow as myself ought to do something dash- 
ing—that was when I was in good spirits ; when 
I was depressed I thought I might make food 
for powder, and save a better man. Now ^" 

He stopped short, feeling ashamed to be speak- 
ing thus about himself. Bose finished his sen- 
tence. 
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" — ^Now, you will do something worthy, no 
matter whether it is dashing or not." 

" Do you then believe in me I" he said, low 
and thoughtfully. 

" For this hour past/' she answered, studying 
with great attention the regular flutings of a 
crimson dahlia she held. 

Then he began to read '^ Maud," in his strong,, 
finely modulated ^oice, read it from beginning 
to end without interruption, with the delicate 
perception of every beauty of thought and sen^ 
timent and versification. The three young 
people heard the poem for the first time — as all 
young people surely will ever do, passing over 
every irregularity, every blemish, and taking to 
themselves the pure sweet flower of a most per- 
fect and passionate love. 

" Come, June^" Edmund said, after some little 
silence, when to each heart were recurring the 
passages that had pleased them most, and the 
melodious voice still seemed to be speaking, 
<< we must go home — ^it is getting late." 

'^ Can you not stay and drink tea ?" pleaded 
Bose* 

<'No, I think it is better not It is Julia's 
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last night at home ; my mother would like to 
have her." 

"And to-morrow I go to Stonefield," said 
Rose. 

" To-morrow 1 I thought you lived here," 
And the desirability of the cottage in the Yards 
did not seem so great to him. 

"Oh no I 1 Kve with my brother John. 
AuiQt Hannah asked me here now to come and 
meet Julia. But you will come to Stonefield to 
see John and me, will you not ?" 

"Perhaps. Oh yes! certainly, — 1 shall be 
very glad." 

" You have told the girls, of course, of our 
arrangement," said Miss Blount when she 
wished the brother and sister good-bye. 

"No, indeed," said he, " I have been reading;" 

" What arrangement I" cried Rose and Julia 
in a breath. 

" Edmund can tell you on your way home, 
Julia, and I will tell Rose." 

Edmund kept repeating to himself the lines in 
the poem he had just read, beginning, "I have led 
her home, my love, ray only friend," and still 
more earnestly, ^^ There is none like her, none." 
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For the pronoun in the poetry his heart 
was substituting the noun, '^ Hose." When the 
quiet night came down, and he was alone, he 
knelt at his open window with folded arms ; he 
looked out into the Summer darkness or laid his 
head upon his arms, and listened to his heart's 
secret — sometimes uttered in his own sighs, 
sometimes in the whisper of the leaves, some- 
times seen in the twinkling of the stars, some- 
times in the great white lilies down in the 
garden below. The object that he had kept 
shrined for all these years he desired to see 
again ; on his knees like a devout worshipper 
he approached the sealed place, opened the 
long closed doors, and looked upon the smiling, 
serene face of Rose. "My love, my only 
friend I" he said; and there came upon him a 
great peace. 

Heart-whole Julia was thinking of " birds in 
the high Hall garden," and remembering the 
way in which the thrushes had sung and called 
all day, and the nightingales all night, this very 
Summer in Hertfordshire. She recalled the 
tones, of her brother's voice, and wondered what 
had given it that strange melody. Was she 
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right too t — had he lifted his eyes to Rose more 
than onoe, and was there a sweet trouble in 
Hose's &cet She fell asleep, feeling sorry 
^or Ned — ^for she fancied that Beanchamp Ash- 
ley had won Rose's affections. 

And what of Rose herself ? It was not only to- 
day that she had been strack with the sympathy 
between Edmnnd's character and views and her 
own. He had taken her by surprise at Lord 
RiTerford's ; she had talked with him since then, 
finding in him earnestness and thought ; and to- 
day the grasp of intellect he displayed, the 
appredation and comprdiension of his reading 
of Emerson, presented him to her in a grander 
iype, — ^the enopgy, mastery, and yet perfect 
simplicity of his character were pecoliarly at- 
tractive to her. She had ceased to think of him 
as a big, heavy, good-natured, but rather weak 
young man : massive he was, but not heavy ; 
strong and firm, like a chief corner-stone. To- 
day, too, she had seen the phase of feeling 
without which no character can be perfect. He 
had read *' Maud " as none but a man who could 
love tenderly could read it ; passages in it had 
gone straight firom his heart to hers, and a thrill 
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passed through her when she remembered the 
accent in which he spoke, '^ There is none like 
her — none," and the liquid eyes that rested on 
her. 

She would not, could not, dared not, think of 
all that this might mean; suddenly she re- 
membered that to his question, "Do you be- 
lieve in me T" she had answered Yes ; and she 
had meant it too. She grew puzzled with her 
own thoughts, and fell asleep trying to find 
the clue. In her dreams she was wandering, 
wandering through great forests, nota&aid, be- 
cause she knew that she should hear the voice 
that by its call would guide her right; she 
would follow the voice, and when she reached 
it, a hand of welcome would be stretched out 
to her. 
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CHAPTER V. 

"QO that's the little game," Gilbert Drake 
^ continued to say over and over to him- 
self. "There's no spoiling it, of course," he 
thought, for he did not put this in words. " I 
might only harm myself; but I have still a dart 
in store that will not make Master Ned's heart 
the easier." 

Gilbert Drake had met Ned at last on the 
High Street. Drake had held out his hand, and 
Ned had not quite made up his mind to refuse 
it. He had not heard the evil story that the 
other had hinted about him, nor did he know 
that it was her master's brutal words that had 
driven Ellen from her situation, and sent her 
for refuge to Miss Blount. 

"You have kept very much at home, Mr. 
Barton," Drake said, " since your return. Do 
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you play bflliards nowt We never see you, 
hy any chance. There are a good many of 
your old comrades about, too ; we should all be 
glad to see you again." 

" I never play billiards now," Ned answered 
coldly ; **it was a pity I ever did. But one has 
to learn one's experience, and I had a great 
deal of nonsense to be drummed out of me, I 
suppose. There is high play in the Bush 
sometimes, at cards, and very rough. I never 
joined in it." 

Drake was not quite pleased with the young 
man's tone, or with his quiet eyes and firm 
mouth ; but he began to talk of Australia, and 
to ask questions, as if interested in Ned's wel- 
fare. The evil smile was lurking about his 
mouth ; but Ned had learned wariness ; he soon 
observed it, and was wishing him good day, 
when Drake said quickly, 

" By-the-by, 1 must thank you for the money ; 
I got it all safe. It was very honourable of 
you to pay me, for I should not have been hard 
upon a youngster like you. A man cannot 
help bad luck, and you certainly had very bad 
luck; but you were improving — you would 
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have played well by now ; it is almost a pity 
you gave it up. Are you going to stay at 
home? I heard you were going abroad again, 
but I hardly thought it was true." 

"Quite true. I may remain in England a 
year, but six months is more likely." 

" You'll stay at home, then, and do nothing 
for that time ? — or perhaps you are going back 
to the Brewery!" 

" No. I have looked about, and hope to hear 
of something to do soon. I don't want to be a 
burden on my mother, or stint her means." 

This was all that had passed between them, 
but it was enough to put Edmund on his guard 
against the elder man. The expression of his 
face was bad, his tone when speaking of the 
returned money impertinent. Edmund won- 
dered that, in spite of a certain physical beauty, 
anyone should think Gilbert Drake handsome ; 
and he resolved carefully to avoid speaking to 
him for the future. He met him several times, 
but only wished him good day and passed 
on. 

Gilbert Drake was not pleased^ as bad men 
never are pleased when they see moral growth 
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in others. He was a clever man, and saw 
plainly the alteration in the lad he had found 
pliable and weak. The moral and intellectual 
growth were as markedly developed as the 
personal appearance was changed. The kind 
eyes had become earnest, the sensitive mouth 
firm, the brows massive and thoughtful, the 
chin more strongly marked, the head more 
erect ; the whole carriage and bearing of the 
man was changed, and no one saw this more 
distinctly than Gilbert Drake. He knew, too, 
that he had meant to ruin him, and had not 
Succeeded, and this knowledge made him sore 
aud angry and dangerous. He had felt and 
feared the powerful arm of the youth, and he 
feared now still more the cold glance and the 
resolute will of the man. 

In a country town common talk and public 
gossip are busy, and within a very few days 
after Miss Blount had asked Edmund Barton to 
superintend the yards for her, the affair was 
discussed at the " Lion," and Edmund's good 
fortune commented upon, for the most part 
with a friendly feeling. But Drake was terribly 
annoyed. He did not say so ; he laughed with 
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others at " the whim of the old lady ** in select* 
ing a man who knew nothing of business to 
look after so large a concent. Twenty other 
^ far more eligible persons" were named as fitted 
for the post, bnt *' if Miss Blonnt preferred Bar- 
ton, it was no business of theirs." 

Drake was surprised at himself for feeling so 
annoyed; he had not been nsed to render any 
aoeonnt to his own conacience, or what served 
instead of one, and he coold not see directly 
what oansed his vexation. Bnt as he turned 
the news he had heard over in his mind, gradu- 
ally his hazy notions took form, and he pictured 
to himself Ned constantly in Biverford, Ned 
spoken to; and trusted by this man and that, 
Ned, Miss Blounlf s adviser — ^Ned, in shorty in 
power, and holding influence. This had an- 
noyed him I He could not bear to see him in 
honour I And the worst of Drake's hatred was 
that it did not strike so much at £dmund as at 
another person through him. He went on 
weaving possibilities and torturing himself. 
Ned, perhaps, might not go to Australia at aU. 
He might become manager of Miss Blount's 
property; he might marry Rose Lester ! He 
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struck hifl hand against his thigh as he walked 
down the street to his house. 

'^ So that's their little game I" He exclaimedi 
as he let himself into his house. Finding 
the servants gone to bed, he betdok himself to 
the kitchen, raked the dying embers together, 
and made some strong brandy and water, 
which he drank slowly while he smoked. He 
never got drunk; it did not suit him or his 
views in any way : but sometimes, and to-night 
he did so, he drank till he was angry and dan- 
gerous. The servants shrank away from him 
next morning, as they had often done when 
Ellen Ward had lived there ; and all day long 
he muttered, or said aloud, with varied gesticu- 
lations, '* That's tjieir little game I" When his 
old cook came to ask his orders before she 
went to bed, and to lock the windows and 
doorB. he detained her by asking, 

" Can you tell me what became of that good- 
for-nothing girl, — ^EUen Ward, I think her name 
was, — I mean the girl who ran away from 
here!" 

^^ Lord, sir I it's such a long time agone, I've 
most forgot her. No, I don't call to mind any- 
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thing about her." She stood still, biting the 
comer of her apron, as if thinking intently, and 
watched his lowering &ce. fle could not mean 
well, it was not in him ; and she had been with 
him long enough to know his humours; she 
would tell him nothing, and he could not make 
her do so. ^* Leastways, I can't think of no* 
thing about her — ^unless, maybe, you was to 
ask Miss Blount." 
She had a dart too. 

<<Mis8 Blount!" he echoed; ^^what could 
Miss Blount have to do with my servants ?" 

^' Only, sir, that most of them that's sick and 
sorry hereabouts find their way to her, and she 
helps them." 

^ Good Lord ! then all I can say," and he 
spoke slowly, and with sneering lips, ^^ is that 
she must have a rare lot of scamps to deal 
with ; particularly if this girl is a specimen." 

" She was a very good girl, sir, as you and I 
know well; a hard-working girl, and a kind 
girl. She never give me nor you an answer, 
and I never had to tell her a thing twice. But 
you was hard on her, because she was good and 
gentle." 
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"Go away I flow dare you be standing 
there and upholding such a hussy as that f 
You ought to be ashamed 1 At your age, too I 
But perhaps it is your very age that makes you 
forget what is decent behaviour ; and, maybe, 
you would have been as bad yourself," he said, 
with a fierce, bitter laugh. 

" Maybe I am old," the woman said, as she 
closed the door behind her, " but not too old to 
know that she was good, and only foolish, poor 
child ! It seems to me I've been always old ; 

If I'd had a sweetheart Ah, well I I've 

not told him one word, nor I don't mean to, 
and let him go to Miss Blount if he dare I But 
I wonder what he's up to now ? He's nasty, I 
can see." 

He certainly was " nasty," and horribly out 
of temper. He had done his best to hurt and 
annoy Bose before, and he thought he had suc- 
ceeded in separating her and Beauchamp Ash- 
ley, but he was not so sure of it in these last 
few weeks, for Bose was looking calm, and. not 
unhappy, and Ashley had returned from his 
exile in Somerset, and was ^^ hanging about," 
as Drake said, looking ill and gloomy. Was 
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everything going against him ? and would this 
woman,, who had so coolly and proudly scorned 
him, add a second lover to the first? Was 
there no such thing as revenge t for revenge 
was very sweet. Several times he had thought 
over his unreasonable, ridiculous (he called it 
so) dislike, and, for a while, it slept ; and then, 
perhaps, Bose Lester would ride past, bow her 
head slightly to his salute, and he would look 
at her graceful seat, her perfect hand, her clear- 
cut face, and her firm, peaceful mouth, and all 
his hatred awoke once more. He admired her 
80 much, and was angry with himself for doing 
so; and he was bitterly chagrined that she 
never vouchsafed him more than the coldest 
recognition. 

Edmund Barton lived on quietly in the cottage, 
mastering the details of the business, and coming 
every evening to talk over matters with Miss 
Blount, who looked forward with pleasure to his 
visit ; it gave her a new interest in life, and she 
felt, as she looked up at her father's picture at 
night, when she was putting away her books 
and papers, that he must be satisfied with her 
stewardship. The question about Wood Cot- 
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tage was settled ; Edmnud thought the rent was 
absurdly low, but Lord Biverford took pains to 
show him that the house had been long unten- 
anted before his father had taken it, that Mr. 
Barton had done a good deal to it, and that it 
was not one likel j to suit many people, and Ned 
was forced to give way. The Earl declined to 
buy " The Warrens," and induced Ned to give 
up the idea of selling it, telling him he would 
again consider the purchasing of the property if 
Ned should go out to Australia at the end of a 
year with no intention of returning. He did not 
argue, but represented matters to him from 
what he called his ^^own business point of 
view ;" and Ned, whose object was to do what 
would best provide for his mother, and who was 
unversed in the management of property, listen- 
ed. He allowed himself to be convinced. Lady 
Biverford declared Edmund, after the first time 
he had lunched at the Hall, to be the most charm* 
ing young man she had ever met. 

^ I make the distinction of young man," she 
said, *' because I think a thoroughly charming 
man improves as he grows older, and I believe 
this man will do so. But he has perfect man- 
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ners, like his mother ; he is so unaffected that it 
never occurs to him that I am Lady Riverford — 
he would behave just as well to the gardener's 
wife. He is sterling coin, and bears a bright 
impression too. I do not know if he is hand- 
some or not, he is so to me, and as Saul was 
chosen king out of the tribes of Israel, this man 
would have been chosen, in olden days, the 
king, the Caning or capable man, the ruler. 
Lord Riverford is very quick to know the per- 
sons I Hke ; he was not mistaken in this case." 

Lord Riverford acknowledged his wife's 
praise by taking her beautiful white hand in his 
and bowing over it ; theirs was a true and per- 
fect symyathy, that had increased with years. 

" Here is this man," went on Lady River- 
ford, " working for our good friend Miss Blount, 
and looking cheerful and well, and Beauchamp 
Ashley mopes about looking wretched. I can- 
not imagine what has happened to Beauchamp. 
Have you asked him here lately? — ^though I 
do not know if it is much use ; he goes off to 
Somerset at a moment's notice, and just as one 
fancies he has arrived at Broadstone." 

The Earl had suspicions of his own, which he 
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did not impart to any one; a great many 
rumours on a great many subjects constantly 
reached him ; he heard, and smiled, and drew 
his own conclusions, but he never spoke of such 
things unless when Lady Biverford pressed him 
very hard with an impetuous and totally con- 
trary conclusion to his own. 

Calling one afternoon on Miss Blount, about a 
little vagabond in whom they were both inter- 
ested, Lady Riverford found Edmund Barton 
there, writing letters. When her mission was 
ended the Countess asked him to walk into the 
town with her to meet her carriage, which waa 
waiting for her. 

" So you are really at work, comfortable, and 
imderstood here?" she said as soon as they had 
passed the gates. 

" Yes, I am perfectly satisfied ; but time is 
hunying on, it will soon be Christmas, and 
I promised to remain with Miss Blount six 
months ; she has given no sign of being awaro 
of this herself. Taylor, her manager, does not 
get better." 

" Show me where you live." 
To the great surprise of Miss Blount^ 
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who was watching them from behind the laoe 
curtains, they took the pathway to the Yards. 

They went into the oottage parlour, with its 
gaily-flowered paper, horsehair sofit, and one 
leather easy-chair. The table was littered with 
books and papers, and in a vase were some 
China roses. 

** And you lire here," she said. ** It is not 
lively, nor is there any view except of the 
whar^ and those bare trees beyond. What do 
you do? Not always keep accounts, I sup* 
poset What are you reading ?" She took up 
a magazine, the paper of the day, turned over 
half-a-dozen works on commercial subjects. 
^ Learning your duties thoroughly, I see," she 
said, looking at him with fresh interest ; ^ you 
have no belief in royal roads and short cuts. 
Study, learn, seems to be your creed, and just 
a little play intermixed," touching the Comhill 
' and Fraser. ** But what are these dainty vol- 
umes! Shelley — Tennyson? Ah I I see, *In 
Hemoriam ' and * Maud,' Do you like them ?" 

''More than I once thought possible. 'In 
Memoriam,' the sad, moumfrd cry of the heart, 
as some say ; the sentimental drivel, according 
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to others, is to me a confession of faith and of 
purest philosophy, as expressed by a deeply 
affectionate heart. Shelley, I am learning^ like 
my ideas of Commerce; and *Mand' is the 
sweetest lovensiong, clothed in glowing im- 
agery." 

*^ Pretty well for a learner ; the language 
not iU-chosen, and rather effective," laughed 
Lady Riverford. "Your lessons are various, 

and your instructors are ^" She paused, 

and pointed to the name written on the title- 
page of both of Tennyson's poems. "Rose 
Lester. Does Miss Lester lend you books ?" 

'^ Yes ; she lent me both of those. I was 
over at Stonefield Vicarage lately, and asked 
her for them." 

" And does the Shelley belong to her, also ?" 

"No ; the Shelley is n\ine." 

" H'm ! And how do you know Miss Lester 
so well? Do you meet her often at her 
Aunt's ? I fancy the old lady is very fond of 
her." 

" I have met her there, and at my mother's ; 
she and my eldest sister are friends. There is 
a very old friendship between her mother and 
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mine; it is much stronger than between Miss 
Blount and my mother. Her grandfather 
knew mine, too, very well." 

"Just so; very nicely explained. And so 
you sit here, and read, and spend your even- 
ings alone, and dream. Do you dream ?" she 
asked, looking at the roses on the chimney- 
piece' as he fancied. 

" Will you not sit down ?" he said, drawing a 
chair near to the fire. 

"Thanks! but you have not answered my 
question. Do you dream here ? Don't dream ; 
it is not good for you." He still fancied she 
had some reason for looking at the China roses. 
"And did the roses come from the Viparage 
too? I thought so," she said, with a smile. 
" Once more, I recommend you not to dream, 
unless you can make dreams realities." 

" Would you please to take some tea, Mr. 
Barton?" asked the clerk's mother, who was 
housekeeper, looking into the parlour; then, 
seeing the Countess, " Will my lady take some, 
too t" 

" I should like some very much, and then I 
can sit here a little longer," said Lady Biver- 
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ford, leaning back in her chair, and nn&stening 
her heavy velvet cloak. 

When the tea was brought, she sat leisurely 
sipping it, and looking at the fire. 

^^ So you are content here. I wonder what has 
made you so different from most men of your 
age 1 The first day you came to see me, you 
were neither glad nor sorry. Do not defend 
yourself; I daresay you were glad before you 
went away. I have reason to think so, because 
you have been to see me again. You did not 
appear shy, but at your ease, and perfectly 
equal-minded, if I may use such a term. Tour 
life abroad ^" 

<^ My life abroad I Shall I tell you what it 
was like ? The first two years, I lived, messed 
in rough, coarse, — ^if not actually dirty, — often 
uncomfortable, ill-kept huts, with common, 
illiterate, coarse-minded men, four of us stock- 
men, in one hut, with a hut-keeper, working 
hard, bodily, manual toil. After that, I was an 
overseer on the same station, with a kind, 
honourable, educated Scot, though rough in 
appearance. Then I was at the diggings with 
a gentleman refined in manners, roughing it 
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amongst the savages of civilization, the scum, 
the off-sconring of the overcrowded pot of 
society. Snch a life as mine has taught me at 
least fortitude and firmness ; and by showing 
me evil in many, and some of its worst forms, 
has made me desire to avoid it. You spoke of 
my coming to see you. I cannot tell you how 
much T have felt and valued your asking me to 
your house, but — it may sound very pre- 
sumptuous — I was not the least overcome with 
awe or shyness. There is only one set of 
people with whom I own I am sometimes un- 
comfortable, and at a loss what to say and do 
— people that think much of themselves, that 
are self-asserting, that are nothing, know no- 
thing, mere commonplace, half-informed — im- 
positions. I am quite at my ease with that 
bargeman outside, and his wife and children — 
he is an honest man ; but with low, vulgar im- 
postors I have nothing in common. They 
generally detest me, by-the-by ; and when I watf 
a lad, before I left home, it was with them that 
I associated, and I could never understand why 
they always made me hate myself and them, 
and left me in a state of untold depression, 
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mistrust, and hopelessness. I have come out 
of it all now, whether by having fathomed 
them, or better learned myself^ I cannot say." 

<< The result has been satisfactory, at least,'^ 
said Lady Riverford; "surely you are a very 
fortunate man now to have the society of 
three such women as Miss Blount, your mo- 
ther, and myself? A man is not worth much 
without women's society and influence, and I 
will never admit that women, certain women, 
are inferior to men ; that old farce has gone on 
long enough. You will see that the re-action 
will come. I, for one, say I do not know my 
superior, and I am inclined to think Hannah 
Blount would say the same; your mother 
would not, but I say it for her. We other two 
are not her equals in moral rectitude and forti- 
tude, though Hannah Blount may be more 
energetic and a fine woman of business, and I 
more intellectual ; but it is in the emotional and 
moral qualities that women excel, and they are 
therefore more devoted and more devotional. 
You know, I suppose, why women are so in«^ 
■ ferior to men f Because we do not begin to be, 
to do, to think, to act, to reason, to fight as 
VOL. in. H 
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soon as they do ; the difference is not congenital, 
whatever men, as representing brute force, and 
the desire to have and hold the supremacy, may 
say, but one of education, of received opinion. 
Bring us all up alike from birth, the intellectual 
difference would, I am convinced, be that be- 
tween individuals. I am not going now into 
the desirability of confounding the line of 
demarcation between the avocations of men and 
women. However, to return to you, I am 
rather sorry you should be compelled to take 
an inferior position like this. You might have 
had some Government, some fitter appoint- 
ment." 

"I do not think so. I have no private in- 
terest, and how would it be better or fitter! I 
am not fitted for much myself. Besides, this is 
only temporary." 

" Ah, yes — ^you intend to return to Australia. 
Some of us will miss you. Pardon me, but had 
you formed any attachment there V 

'^ Yes, £ thought I had found a woman worthy 
of all love." 

" And you are anxious to return to her?" 

'* She is married now ; she did not find me 
worth loving." 
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*^ She taught you much, then — self-knowledge, 
self-reliance. Do not neglect the bitter lesson. 
But I must be driving home ; my horses and 
servants will be weary of delay. You will 
walk into the town with me? I shall often 
think of you here by the cottage fire, and you 
will come and see me soon. And don't dream, 
Mr. Barton," she said, bending from her car- 
riage, and giving him her hand as she drove 
away. 

Edmund returned to his quiet room, to find 
it the brighter for her late presence, and him- 
self more considered for having entertained 
the Countess of Riverford for an hour. She 
had not observed it, but he knew that, during 
her visit, many of the workmen in the Yards 
and their children had been o^bout the cottage, 
to know if it were true that Lady Riverford was 
there, and as she passed through the gates she 
was watched with the greatest interest. There 
is an immense amount of hero-worship in the 
world ; it would be well if all heroes deserved 
the worship as much as did Lady Riverford. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

T^DMUND next day reminded Miss Blount 
•" that five months of the promised six were 
already passed, and that it would be a satis- 
&ction if she would tell him what arrangements 
she had made for the future — ^if she had heard 
of a suitable manager. 

" I thought you were comfortable here/' she 
answered with a sharp look. ^' I have not found 
another manager ; what is the use of worrying 
about itt Are you so anxious to return to your 
wilderness? Tou have pretty good society 
here, at any rate.'' 

This was said with a little sneer, and Ned 
knew it was referring to Lady Biverford's long 
visit. 

^^ Could you not make this employment suit 
you until I find some one to suit me f Tay- 
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lor may get well, and the six months are not 



over." 



Miss Blount was getting irritable. 

** I saw Taylor yesterday — ^poor fellow I He 
cannot hold a pen. He was good enough to 
say he was glad I was in charge." 

^^ And I saw him too, and know as much about 
him as you do." 

Miss Blount might have said she knew a little 
more, for Taylor, who had always liked Ned, 
told her she could not do better than keep the 
young man altogether. 

"The only thing that is necessary," Ned 
began, again returning to the charge, ** is that 
I should know what you wish me to do. I owe 
some consideration to my old employer in Auah 
tralia. He gave me a year to be away, and I 
must write to him." 

" Well, write and say that I want you for the 
present, and don't let me hear any more about 
the matter," said Miss Blount, with much as* 
perity, and, pulling out a blotting-book, began 
to write a letter. 

Ned laughed, and resolved that he would 
act on his own responsibility, and not con- 
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suit her. When he wanted to go he would go. 
She finished her letter, and asked Edmund to 
drive over to Stonefield with her in the after- 
noon, inquired about his mother, said she had 
a parcel to send to his sister Julia, unlocked a 
narrow cupboard in her book-case, and took out 
a pretty silk dress, which she began to wrap 
in paper and string, taken firom another shelf 
in the same receptacle ; but Ned begged her to 
to let him pack it ; and so deftly did he manage 
it that she clapped her hands, saying, 

" I like a handy man. Now direct it — good, 
large writings black, so that there can be no 
mistake. Take that away with you, and 
send it before you go home. I knew you 
were a good carpenter — James showed mo 
Turk*s kennel the other day, but I did not know 
a great awkward fellow like you could do 
small tidy things.'' 

Ned laughed ; Miss Blount was plainnspoken^ 
but yet complimentary, and he had learned iu 
the Bush, as he said, to take things as they 
came. But'the "great, awkward fellow *' brought 
a paper-cutter, of mother-of-pearl, shaped like a 
scimitar, and cut in delicate tracery, that he had 
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amused himself with executing on his voyage 
home, and a screen he had made from the 
gaudy, strangely contrasted plumage of Austra- 
lian birds. He presented them to Miss Blount, 
who graciously accepted them, and valued them 
more than the piece of auriferous quartz which 
he had given her on his first visit, and which 
stood on her drawing-room table, under a little 
glass shade. 

As Edmund walked across the fields into the 
town with his sister's parcel, he met Miss Les- 
ter and Beauchamp Ashley. They were talk- 
ing, she looked calm and bright, but he looked 
cold and gloomy; his expression became more 
gloomy when he recognised Ned, and when he 
saw the colour fiush Bose's cheek, and the smile 
come to her lips. She stepped a pace in ad- 
vance, and would have shaken hands with Ned, 
but he only lifted his hat and passed on. 

" I thought," said Beauchamp, " that Mr. Bar- 
ton was to return to Australia I" 

" So he says," replied Rose ; " but I sincerely 
hope he will not go. What would Aunt Han- 
nah do without him now. Between you and 
me, she thinks of keeping him altogether, and 
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making him manager ; it would surely be better 
than going to the colonies T He would have a 
good salary, and not be separated from his 
&mily. He has made two or three valuable 
friends here, I understand." 

" Whether it would be better for him to go or 
stay, is a question I cannot enter upon ; it de- 
pends so much upon a man's views and inten- 
tions. I should not have supposed Mr. Barton's 
family connections were so many or so influen- 
tial as to *^ there he stopped, for he en- 
countered a look from her of pained, unfeigned 
surprise ; " but perhaps you are better informed 
— more interested — or—" and once more h© 
stopped ; he was becoming angry and ironical ; 
it was imprudent, impertinent. 

" I do not think, Mr. Ashley, you are either 
informed or interested in Mr. Barton's affairs ; 
we will not discuss them. If he and my aunt 
are satisfied with each other, that is the great 
matter." 

Rose spoke firmly, and looked him bravely in 
the face, though she knew the colour had risen 
in her cheek. With a great gentleness, and 
dislike of giving others pain, she was yet 
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thoroughly persuaded in her own mind, and 
courageously maintained her opinions. 

Beauchamp went into Miss Blount's house 
with Bose, and, in the old lady's straightforward 
and genial society, recovered his composure. 
When he took leave, he said he would seek 
John Lester in the town, and return with him 
to Stonefield. The Vicar had driven his sister 
over to see her aunt. On the |way they had. 
met Mr. Ashley, and he had accepted a seat 
in the dog-cart (not very well knowing what 
to do with himself, weary of the house, and 
weary of his books). Beauchamp wandered 
into the town, forgot what he came for, got 
tired of waiting for Mr. Lester, and walked 
home alone, moodily. 

. As Edmund Barton despatched his parcel, he 
thought how the gloom on Ashley's face only 
made the brightness upon Bose's more patent.. 
She was glad to see him, but, clearly, Ashley 
was jealous-tempered, and could not bear pre- 
ference to be shown to any other man. Well, 
he had no right to complain ; and then sudden- 
ly darted into his mind, with the rapidity and 
Illumination of lightning, Lady Biverford's 
warning. 
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"This is why," he thought, "she bid me 
beware of dreaYning /' 

By the light and pain of the cruel flash, 
he knew that in his heart Eose reigned as 
Queen. More than once during the Winter he 
found himself walking or riding on one side of 
Rose Lester, with Beauchamp Ashley on the 
other. They were usually silent when this 
occurred, but the townspeople and the villagers 
talked about them all, and wondered what 
would be the upshot, and which of "her ad- 
mirers " Miss Lester was likely to choose. 

Christmas came, and Bose was hostess again 
at Stonefield Vicarage. She was very happy } 
walking with her father, and driving her 
mother out, finishing the practice of her choir 
in a new anthem for Christmas-eve and Christ- 
mas-day, visiting down at the almshouses, and 
amongst the poor pensioners. 

"Rose, you will be quite worn oui/' her 
mother said, — the day after Christmas, when 
Rose gave her servants a feast, — though happy 
in watching her daughter's activity, and seeing 
that Stoliefield had brought a cure to her tired 
and wounded heart ; " do not overtire yourself 
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love ; you promised to drive me over to High* 
beeches to-morrow, and I may wish to stay, if 
Maria presses me." 

" I shall be delighted to go, dear mother. I 
mean to have a quiet week before the Hunt 
ball ; but it never tires me out to go to Mrs. 
BartonV 

Somehow, Edmund was at home with hi» 
mother that evening, and Hose sang sweet old 
songs. She was happy, and laughed. Edith 
said she had never seen her do gay, and, for the 
moment, Edmund forgot Lady Biverford's 
warning, and was happy too; talking of th& 
grand forests, the rivers, the mountains of Aus- 
tralia, till Hose said he made her wish she could 
have seen them. With lowered voice, he told 
her how often, in the long, lonely nights, he 
had recalled her image : telling her his trust in 
her had been the turning-point of his life*. 
Rose listened gravely, but her eyes fell under 
his earnest glance, and he drew back, afraid 
she might think him presumptuous. Yet it 
was the happiest evening they had ever spent 
together, and each was convinced that, como 
what might, there was, at least, one who would 
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understand, one who would sympathise, one 
whose eyes would brighten at their coming. 

Edmund drove home as far as Riverford with 
the Lesters ; he had resolved on the way to ask 
Bose a question. 

** You were saying just now that you would 
much like to see Australia; do you think an 
educated woman, a lady, — I do not know what 
better word to use, — could pass a tolerably 
happy life there ?" 

" Certainly I do," she said. "Why not r 

" You know I have an idea of taking my 
«isters out ; my dear mother, for many natural 
reasons, does not at all wish to go, but they — 
•do you think a woman could be happy there f 
that she would go willingly ?" 

" I can only say," Rose answered rfepidly, but 
low and with hurried breath, "that I would 
willingly go anywhere with the man I loved.'* 

" Thank you very much for so direct a reply. 
Now I shall wish you good night — the rest of 
your way is quite plain.'' 

He shook hands hastily ; Rose had scarcely 
time to draw the pony up when he had sprung 
out of the carriage, and waving his hat, had 
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turned his face away from them, and his 
shadow was lying black upon the long white 
road. 

" If I could only dare to think, if I might 
dare to ask her," his thoughts ran on. ** She is 
disturbed sometimes, but happy with me ; and 
yet how is it possible for me to imagine that 
she could ever care for me? I must not let 
myself dwell on the idea ; such a conceited 
fool I Besides, there was Lady Biverford's warn- 
ing: yet it is a blessing to know that she 
exists, and to think of her. I will go back to 
McLean as soon as I can manage it, and forget 
— ^if I can — ^if I can." 

Edmund had an interview with Mr. Taylor 
the next day, which modified his views. 

" I doubt if I shall ever be able to return to 
my post," the old gentleman said, ^'though I 
continue to hold out hopes of it to Miss Blount ; 
she thinks no one understands the business but 
me, because her father selected me for manager. 
She feels a certain amount of confidence in you 
because you consult me. I wish I could persuade 
you to remain with her altogether, I am sure I 
could obtain the situation for you, if you like 
it." 
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and to drsLvr unfavourable comparisons between 
him and Harry; and McLean wrote that 
Dawson was going on well, liked his work, and 
was a great help to him, though not like his 
** dear boy," and yet he bid him stay in England 
as long as he was wanted, and as he himself 
wished to stay. 

When next Miss Blount pressed Edmund not 
to hurry his departure, he promised to remain 
until the Spring. Rose looked pleased when he 
told her this the day before the Hunt ball, and 
she said that both her brother and herself felt 
greatly indebted to him. 

" You know it is a sore subject with Auntie 
that neither of my brothers thought the 
business ' good enough' for them, and she will 
not give it up as long as she lives : she once 
tried to make me promise to carry it on after 
her death. But you see you came in time to 
smooth all the difficulties, and in the most 
unexpected fashion." 

"It could not have well been more unex- 
pected to me," he said laughing. " I wonder 
' at myself every time I mount the high stool in 
the office, and open the big desk, I ought to 
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have a pair of round silver rimmed spectacles/' 
"How I should like to see you I" cried Rose* 
** Pray come ; any day before one o'clock you 
may find me in that exalted situation — ^barring 
the spectacles. You are going to the ball, of 
course, to-morrow ? With Lady Riverfordt" 

^' Yes, she is good enough to chaperon me. 
My brother John thinks a clergyman is better 
away from these gaieties. I have never been 
to a ball in the town-hall ; Lady Riverford goes 
very seldom, having no daughters; but this 
year people made rather a point of her going, 
so she promised to do so, and has been asking 
guests from London to be of her party — several 
young ladies, and three gentlemen. ^Your friend 
Captcdn Forteith is one ; you will be glad of 
that.** 

"II I do not think that I shall go to the ball. 
What should 1 do there ? — surely it would seem 
absurd in me to go." 

" I do not see why ; the question simply is — 
would you like it yourself? But I thought you 
had promised Lady Riverford ; she would feel 
hurt if you stayed away. You must go. Do. 

go." 
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She bad never shown so much interest in him 
before ; he looked earnestly at her, to read, if 
possible, her inmost heart ; and then, dreading 
she should think his scrutiny impertinent, he 
smiled and said, 

" If my presence can give you the smallest 
pleasure, I will go." 

*^ I wish you would come as far as Marsh's 
with me," she said, a little nervously ; he thought 
in his modesty she only wanted to restore him 
to his good opinion. ^* Auntie has sent me to 
order myself a bouquet for to-morrow. I as- 
sure you the details of my toilette have been 
most entrancing to her for a week past." 

" And to you ? I have not seen you for a 
week." 

" Oh 1 no ; I went home with mamma. 1 do 
not spend much time on toilette questions. I 
know what I like and what I want, and the 
choice is soon made. It must be a great trou- 
ble, though, where means are not sufficient to 
meet requirements — not that ball dresses are 
requirements. Society, so called, is a great 
bore to me; one hardly ever meets anyone 
really pleasant." 

VOL. m. I 
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" I fear you would laugh at me, were I to tell 
you my particular sensation amongst other 

people. I do not mean people one knows and 

. . • 

likes — LadyRiverford, Forteitb, for instance. But 

you know I have dined out here and at Altcaster, 
with people who knew my father and mother in 
former days. I do not feel awkward ; I don't 
spill the wine or upset the chairs ; but I feel so 
big 1 — ^as if I wanted room to breathe, room to 
stretch out my arms, and the ceiling is too near 
my head. It sounds very ridiculous. The opin- 
ion I have come to is that the rest of the com- 
pany do not suit me." 

^^ I like the idea, and have feU the same thing, 
though I have never found the words to express 
it ; but I must plead guilty to having felt the 
converse of that — so very small I — ^like a neg- 
lected bird moping on its bough alone." 

In Marsh's shop stood an elegantly-dressed 
woman, who turned round on Rose's entrance, 
and then came forward and shook hands with 
her. The Honourable Mrs. Yesey, once Maud 
Ashley. 

" Oh 1 Miss Lester 1 are you staying here t I 
am so glad I It is so deadly lively at Broad- 
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«tone, I do not know what to do with myself. 
Papa made a great point of my going to this 
Hunt ball to-morrow, so I was obliged to come 
down for a few days. Papa is very little at 
the Park now, as I daresay yon know; but 
Beauchamp has been there some time, liying 
like a hermit, as he always.does. Between yon 
and me, papa is not pleased at the way Beau- 
champ is behaving to——" 

'^ Hush r' interrupted Rose, glancing at Marsh 
and his shopman, and at Edmund Barton, who 
stood by the door of the shop ; '' some one will 
hear you ; you are speaking louder than you 
think." 

*^ I mean Gertrude," whispered Mrs. Vesey, 
with a look of some admiration at Edmund. 
** Mamma wished him to marry her, and he pro- 
mised her and papa that he would — and he 
really asked her once, but she did not think he 
was in earnest, and so he has not attempted to 
fulfil his promise yet. But she is come down 
with me now, so perhaps— *-Come and see us, 
and we can talk. C!ome to luncheon to- 
morrow before the ball. Beauchamp told me 
you are going with Lady Biverford. Come to- 

i2 
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morrow. Gertrude will be deKghted, though 
you have no idea how dull it is. Mr. Vesey 
comes down to-morrow — ^not that that will make 
it much better." 

Bose promised to go, though she could not 
help laughing at the wording of the invitation. 
Maud wanted some one to enliven her. 

" Who is that fine-looking man with you? — 
not your other brother ?" Mrs. Vesey asked in a 
rather loud whisper, just as she was leaving the 
shop. 

^' He is a Mr. Barton," answered Rose ; then, 
turning to him, she said, " Will you attend Mrs. 
Vesey to her carriage t" 

Mrs. Vesey addressed some words to him as 
she crossed the pavement, gave him a smile, 
and the tips of her gloved fingers, as she step- 
ped into the carriage ; then, as he stood with 
his hat in his hand intending to withdraw, she 
had another and yet another smiling remark to 
make, all of which he answered gravely ; and 
when the eager horses, having refused the start 
once or twice, at last whirled her on her way 
home, he returned to Bose's side, who asked 
him, laughing, if he had felt ^ very big " in Mrs. 
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Veeey's society. He answered with something 
between a frown and a smile, 

" No, I was realizing yonr idea of the lonely 
little bird, rather frightened of all the tumult 
and glitter — so many traps to catch the un- 
wary ; but I should not have been caught or 
fascinated. I should have flown away. I am a 
bird of the wilderness, and must be free." 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Tj^YERYONE said the town-hall had never 
-^ looked so gay, had never been so well 
lighted or so beantifallj decorated, as on that 
January night. There was a great contrast be- 
tween the brilliant rooms and the snow that had 
fallen without, blown up by a bitter easterly 
wind all the previous day. Lady Riverford was 
old-&shioned, and she gathered her party to- 
gether at an earlier dinner hour than usual. 
They were rather brilliant in apparel, for Lord 
Riverford wore his Lord-Lieutenant's uniform, 
and all the gentlemen, except Edmund, wore 
either naval or military uniforms. There were 
three young ladies besides Rose, and Lady 
Riverford would have added a fifth to the 
number, for she had asked Mrs. Barton to allow 
her to take Edith, and to give her her dress and 
ornaments ; but Mrs. Barton, pleased as she was^ 
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declined the proffered amusement for her child. 
It was an unnecessary excitement, she said, and 
would not add to her happiness, for it was one 
that could never be indulged. Lady Riverford 
did not press the matter, for she respected Mrs. 
Barton's good sense. 

The band of the — th, from Altcaster, were oc- 
cupying the orchestra, a crowd of officera were 
standing in the door>-way, and the stewards, 
with ^ blue and silver badge in their button- 
holes, were busily ushering in new arrivals, 
arranging dances, and making introductions, 
when Lady Riverford and her train entered the 
ball-room. A quadrille was just concluding, 
and before Rose Lester was seated she was 
claimed for the new dance. 

" That is such a lovely waltz of Lanner's ; 
do give it me, Miss Lester," asked Captain For* 
teith. ** I am not the youngest and handsomest 
of partners, but you shall not find fault with my 
pace. I promise to guide you safely, and I will 
not over-tire you for other people." 

The rooms filled fast, the waltz was a long 
one, and before it was over the party from 
Broadstone had arrived. Rose was hanging on 
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Captain Forteith's arm, smiling as she talked to 
him, and presently he bore her through the tu- 
mult of the dance. 

Beauchamp Ashley soon singled out her 
figure, clothed in a sweeping white silk dress, 
covered with delicate lace flounces, her abund- 
ant brown hair rolled from the brow was 
gathered low on the neck, in the fiushion of that 
day, and woven into a coronet, in which she 
wore a spray of white rosebuds, that was fasten- 
ed back into the roll of hair at the back of her 
head. She danced so easily and gracefully that 
it was a pleasure to watch her, as Gertrude Bra- 
bazon said — ^pale, delicate Gertrude, who did not 
dance, and who only came to the ball because 
Mr. Ashley wished it. Beauchamp Ashley 
leaned over the back of her chair, and listened 
to her affectionate praise of Rose, but she could 
not see his &ce. On a sudden he was absorbed 
with the jealous idea that Forteith was the man 
she preferred, and he watched the two with a 
deepening frown. Mrs. Yesey, in the meantime, 
had renewed her slight acquaintance of the pre- 
vious day with Edmund Barton, and was en- 
deavouring to draw him into conversation, and 
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to keep him employed in little services about 
her ; but he, whilst submitting to all her whimsi- 
cal caprices, yielded no jot of his stateliness, and 
lost no point of the brilliant scene before him, 
none at least in which Bose was engaged. 

Captain Forteitli detained Bose for a second 
dance, and she was engaged to other gentlemen 
of her party, but when she returned to her seat 
and was talking to Miss Brabazon, Beauchamp 
Ashley came forward. 

. " If I may dare to separate such sweet 
friends, you will dance with me, Miss Lester ?" 
he said with a smile on his pale face and a con- 
strained look, like a man acting from strong 
purpose. He drew her hand through bis arm 
and led her away to the quadrille, placing her 
with his back to their companions. He meant to 
talk to her without observation, but he could 
only address common*^place sentences to her, 
till the end of the dance, when he said, 

" You were at the Park at luncheon to-day. 
Why was I not told I It is an odd thing that 
I should have lived like an owl for weeks, 
months, and no one cared how. On a sudden 
the one person I wish to see comes there, and 
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X the recluse, am , left in my study, alone, as 
usual. When Miss Brabazon told me, as we 
were driving here to-night, I had to smile and 
say * Really,' and look as if I did not care. Not 
care I I could have killed Maud 1 — ^it must have 
been her doing." 

**Hush!" said Rose, "do not speak so 
angrily ; people will think you are quarrelling 
with me." She spoke with a smile, but there 
was a tear in her eye, and when she looked up 
at his grieved, angry face, her heart ached for 
hira. "I knew nothing about it," she said 
softly ; " only I was sorry not to see you. But 
never mind — try not to mind. It cannot mat- 
ter any more — ^it must not.'* • 

" No, nothing matters any more — not for me. 
Everything has gone wrong ; nothing matters 
any more." His tone was low and fierce. 

The band began to play the introduction to 
Gung^l's "Dreams on the Ocean," and Beau- 
champ made the tour of the room slowly, with 
Rose ; then he passed his arm«bout her waist, 
and led the dance for two or three turns 
alone. He held her close to him; if they 
rested a moment he scarcely loosed his hold, and 
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when he led her back he looked at her intently, 
saying, 

*^ I shall never dance again ; all these things- 
are ended." 

Mrs. Vesey had been dancing, but she re- 
turned also to her place, and began again to 
laugh with Edmund Barton. 

" Is there no one you care to dance with, Mr^ 
Barton ? With such music, how can you help 
it ? I would dance with you, if you would ask 
me." And she looked up from under her 
lashes. 

*^ I have not the slightest idea of dancing. I 
am not sure that a man ought to dance unless 
he can dance as beautifully as Mr. Ashley does.. 
His waltz with Miss Lester was perfect — ^they 
floated." 

" Yes, was it not delightful to watch them t" 
said Miss Brabazon. " We were praising your 
dancing, Rose," she said, affectionately, as Rosd 
sat down beside her. 

Rose only dmiled ; she was uneasy and 
grieved. 

"I am not a dancer, Miss Lester, but you will 
let me take you to the buffet for some ice. Aro 
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you tired? Tou have no idea how well they 
have decorated the refreshment-room. I took 
Lady Riverford there," 

Edmund offered his arm, and Rose got up. 

" May I go too ?" pleaded Gertrude — " will 
you take me t I do not dance, but I shall like 
a turn round the pretty rooms." 

So the three went together; Mrs. Vesey 
frowned and bit her lip, and Mr. Vesey, who 
came up stroking his long fair moustaches, 
laughed and said, 

" I hoped, my dear, you were enjoying your 
flirtation. Who is the beau giant so distinguished 
by you to-night t You have not yet danced 
with him ; are you reserving the favour to en- 
hance its value ?" 

^' Pray don't be absurd ; the giant does not 
dance." 

" Indeed ! — tant pis pour lui ! There are some 
pretty women here to-night, and some can 
dance. I want to get a waltz with Miss Lester, 
whom your brother so greatly admires." 

" Beauchamp will hear you," she said, colour- 
ing and glancing round« 

^' Other people admire the young lady besides 
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him, your beau giant amongst the number, if I 
am not mistaken." 

" I cannot have the pleasure of dancing with 
you," Edmund Barton was saying, "but will 
you let me take you in to supper? Shall we 
go into the gallery and look at the pictures 
presently? They are all portraits, of course^ 
but some of them are good, of East Anglian 
worthies." 

Captain Forteith asked Rose for another 
dance, but she said she was tired — she should 
dance no more. 

Mrs. Vesey was still dancing when supper was 
announced, and from various corners of the 
room she had observed with great annoyance 
the expression of her brother's face. He had 
thrown himself into a chair against the wall 
when he had finished dancing with Miss Lester ; 
there he had remained, speaking to no one ; 
with his elbow on the arm of the chair, and 
his head on his hand, he observed every- 
thing that went on, his countenance becoming 
more gloomy when Miss Lester left the room 
with Mr. Barton ; then he watched the door- 
way anxiously for her return. 
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Maud hurried forward, leaving her partner^s 
arm, to take her crimson cloak from the back 
of her chair ; bending down to her brother, she 
said, in low, quick sentences, 

^^BeanchampI what are you about? The 
eyes of half the room are on you ! Sitting 
glowering there because a lady likes other 
people as well as you. Do you want all the 
town to talk of you to-morrow?" 

" The town may say what it will. You need 
wy nothing." 

"Good heavens 1 I must speak to you. 
Come and take Gertrude in to supper; she 
looks so pained at your manner, she cannot 
help observing it. Have you no pride left? 
That gurl could have been nothing to you." 

" Say would not — ^not could not. Make no 
mistakes about it, Maud. I asked her, and she 
refused me ; are you satisfied ? It is perfectly 
true, and, amongst you, you have destroyed 
me, fool that I was to let you I Oh I I am 
coming." 

And, pushing his sister on one side, he stoop- 
ed, and asked Gertrude to go with him, careful- 
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ly ehawled her, and led her away, leaving Mrs. 
Vesey in a state of dumb surprise, with throb- 
bing pulses and flushed cheeks.] 

" I am so sorry you are tired," her partner 
said, " we kept up the galop too long." 

" Perhaps," she said, absently. 

Then she recollected herself, and talked 
and laughed with great animation. Finding 
herself near to Edmund in the supper-room, 
she began a bantering conversation with him, 
which he ended abruptly with a grave re- 
joinder. 

** The beau giant is un peu michant, eh, rCeBt-ce 
pas, ma chireT* laughed Mr. Vesey over his 
wife's shoulder. 

Mrs. Vesey frowned, and bit her lips. 

The supper was handsome, and the cham- 
pagne flowed freely. Certainly the whole 
entertainment did great credit to the gentle- 
men of the Hunt. But that it was not enjoyed 
by all the guests, and that there was sopie 
bitterness of feeling, some heart-bumingv can- 
not be honestly laid to the charge of the 
hosts. 
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The weather was cold and stormy, and the 
roads were blocked with snow, which fell heavi- 
ly the night of the ball. 

At Broadstone Park, the day after the ball, 
before noon, and before Mrs.* Vesey had left her 
room, where she was sitting grambling at the 
weather, with her maid brushing her hair, 
Gertrnde Brabazon came knocking for admit- 
tance. She was quite dressed, even to her 
bonnet and veil, and ready to go out. Mrs. 
Yesey exclaimed at sight of her, but Gertrude 
said, 

"Do you mean to go to London to-day, 
Maud, or not ? I believe we can perfectly well 
go to the station. 1£ Mr. Ashley's horses can- 
not go, let us send a boy over to Riverford for 
a fly. I wish to go to-day, whatever you may 
do. The sooner I can go, the better ; some of 
your servants can find a boy to bring a fly for 
me, I daresay." 

"But you cannot go alone!" cried Maud, 
breathless with surprise; it was something 
quite new for Gertrude to assert herself. 

" Yes ; but I do not wish to do so. One of 
the men or women servants would surely ao- 
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company me. The only difBicultj will be to 
reach the Btation." 

*^ I had better send for Beanchamp ; he will 
go with yon, of conrse." 

And she rose to ring for the maid who had 
left them alone. 

" Pray don't ring. I had rather he did not 
go. Ton are not coming yonrself, then, to- 
day 1" 

^* My dear, do look at the weather, and I am 
not nearly ready. I shonld like to have gone, 
bat I do not see how I can." 

Maud was moving about helplessly, looking 
for sleeves, and collar, and handkerchief. Ger- 
trude stood still at the window, looking out at 
the rapidly faUing snow. 

" There is no time to be lost," she said, turn- 
ing round. "I am going to ring. Do you 
please tell your maid to send for a fly, and 
desire some one to get ready to go with me." 

Maud did as she was asked, in a hurried, con- 
fused way ; and in a short time the vehicle was 
annoimced, and the youngest footman was 
waiting at the door, in great-coat and muffler. 
Mr. Yesey came sauntering along the gallery 
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from the dining-room, where he had breakfast* 
ed alone, and had been reading the morning 
papers. 

" Will you go to town with Miss Brabazon t" 
Mrs. Yesey said, calling him into her room. 

" I shall be delighted to go to-morrow. I am 
tired of Broadstone already ; but to-day — oh ! 
Miss Brabazon I have a little pity on human 
nature. Look at the weather! Regardez mes 
pantau/les I Regardez un peu mes papillotes !" 
touching his bright curly hair as he spoke. ^^ I 
have not yet lunched. Que voulez-^ous f Que 
/aire ?" and he shrugged his shoulders, and 
smiled lazily. 

*^ I did not ask you to go," said Gertrude in a 
low voice, " you are only delaying me. I am 
quite ready. Good-bye, Maud." 

"By my halidoml" ejaculated Mr. Vesey, 
and rushed into his dressing-room, from whence 
he issued, as Miss Brabazon descended the 
stairs, coated and booted for the journey. He 
only stopped an instant and nodded to his wife, 
who was standing at the top of the stairs in 
great perturbation. 

*• What will Beauchamp say V she had just 
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exclaimed to Gertrude. " What is the matter 
with you, Gertrude !" she had lifted her veil and 
looked into her pale face. 

" Nothing is the matter," she answered quiet- 
ly, though her hands were clenched nervously, 
" only T wish to go home. I might have to stay 
here for a week with this heavy snow, and I 
can go now." 

"You have been crying! Beauchamp will 
say ^he will be so hurt and annoyed." 

" Your brother can say what he pleases ; you 
need not say it for him. If he ever have any- 
thing to say to me, he must come and say it. I 
was wrong to let you bring me here to him.'* 

Then she went quietly down the stairs 
without another word, without a sign of trouble, 
save her extreme pallor, and the darkness under 
her large eyes. Mr. Vesey followed .her, hand- 
ed her into the carriage, and went with her to 
London. She never spoke to him till she reach- 
ed her father's door, then she stretched out her 
hand. 

" Thank you for coming. I have been ii very 
stupid companion ; I was very tired, I believe." 

In a few days the snow ceased to fall, a hard 
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frost set in, and people were free to moye aboat. 

Mr. Ashley and his daughter went np to Lon- 
don, and the Park was left to its former silence. 
It was said that Mr. Beanchamp Ashley had gone 
to Somersetshire, bnt lights were burning every 
night in the rooms devoted to his nse. 

It was reported that Mr. Ashley had express- 
ed great annoyance with his son, that he had 
been heard to say he was a mere idler and a 
continual source of disappointment to him, and 
that in some recent matter he had displeased 
him. So the gossips, putting their wits to work, 
had concluded that the young squire was un- 
willing to please his father in some matrimonial 
scheme, and desired to please himself. Then the 
ball was discussed; people found it very 
natural that Miss Lester should have ishown a 
little kindness to her old friend, and rather hard 
that Mr. Beauchamp Ashley should have been of- 
fended with her for it. But, said one, there was 
surely some talk of his being engaged to Miss 
Brabazon? Dear me I said another, it is not 
likely, she is very rich certainly, but she is 
crooked, and he so evidently prefers Miss Les- 
ter. Is Miss Lester quite his equal in position ? 
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suggested a third, who must have heard the 
point mooted from the servants' hall at the 
Park. Perhaps not, said a fourth, but what 
does that matter if they love each other T And, 
said the fifth, the wife takes the husband's rank. 
But, said one again, it was said there was an old 
family engagement. Ah ! said five, six, seven, 
and eight, that would alter the case materially. 
Doubtless these worthy people were well in- 
formed, but they had not taken into account the 
views of the gentleman and lady themselves. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

** no you were at the ball, I see, last week, 

'^ Mr. Bartoii," said Gilbert Drake, looking 
up from the local weekly paper that he held as 
Edmund entered the reading-room. ^' It must 
have been very gay." 

*' It was indeed ; not that I dance," and he sat 
down in a comer and took up the journal he 
had come in to peruse. 

There were several other people present, it 
being market day, and the town unusually fuU^ 
and Gilbert Drake considered himself snubbed^ 
which he accordingly resented, and determined 
to repay. The silence in the room was complete 
when Drake spoke in clear tones, again address* 
ing Edmund. 

^' The ladies' dresses are described at great 
length, I see ; there must have been some very 
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pretty women there. I saw most of the carriagea 
drive up. I thought one lady in particular ex- 
quiflitely dressed; she is very pretty at night, 
though hitherto I should have sworn she looked 
better on horseback than anywhere; but 1 heard," 
he said carelessly, looking intently at the sole of 
his left boot, which he had crossed over his knee, 
"that Miss Lester really looked very lovely. 
What a loss it must have been for you not to 
dance with her. Of course she would have danced 
with so old a friend and admirer as you are, in 
spite of young Mr. Ashley's superior attractions. 
That marriage with the heiress — ^I forget her 
name — ^is off, of course. I always thought Miss 
Lester would be the winning horse." 

Edmund sprang to his feet with flashing eyes 
at the flrst mention of Rose's name, and by the 
time the sentence was finished, he had laid his 
strong hand on Drake's collar. 

"Do you know where you are, sir, and of 
whom you are speaking ?" he cried, in a voice 
that made every man in the room look up. 
" If you dare mention that lady's name again, I 
will give you the best thrashing ever man had I" 

For a moment Drake quailedi but his bittet 
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anger overcame his feax of chastisexneQt and 
his usaal prudent behaviour. 

** You constitute yourself the lady's champi- 
cm," he hissed; ^^you might have waited till 
you were asked ; she would hardly thank you. 
Why, the whole town knows that the heiress 
went away the day after the ball because of 
Mr. Ashley's conduct. The donkey that he 
was, between the two bundles of hay 1 How- 
ever, he has chosen at last. They say that his fa- 
ther will not leave him a shflling ; he will have 
nothing but his own h'ttle place in the west of 
England. And you fancied she had a sneaking 
kindness for you! She's been diUy-dallying 
some years about it, I confess — ever since you 
were a boy ; when she paid your debts for you," 
(the man's lips were white, and he ^spoke be- 
tween his clenched, strong white teeth) — " but, 
of course, any one with half an eye knew that 
Beauchamp Ashley was Miss Lester's fancy 
man." 

^ I &ncied nothing," shouted Ned, '^ but that 
she was one of God's angels, you unutterable 
scoundrel! Never you dare to show your 
wic&ed face before geiltlemen again I" 
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He had no stick with him, but he seized one 
(it belonged to the Rector of Biverford, who 
was present) that was standing in the rack 
close by him, and broke it in pieces across 
Drake's shoulders; then he took him by the 
elbows, pushed him before him out of the room, 
along the passage, and kicked him into the 
street. Drake never said a word, but turned 
deadly white, and foam gathered about his 
mouth, as on the jaws of a wild animal; 
then he lay sprawling in the street, in the snow 
half melted by the trampling of many feet, 
stared at, but unpitied, by the passers-by ; for 
he was a hard man to everyone, and had a 
bitter tongue and a cruel laugh, and now 
tiie laugh was against him. Then he picked 
himself up and went home by the back street, 
his heart full of curses. 

The whole scene took so few minutes in its 
transaction, that the gentlemen who were 
present had only just risen to interfere, when 
the matter was summarily ended by the expul- 
sion of the offender. Edmund Barton shook 
hiouself together, and straightened his coat and 
waistcoat in the passage, and then re-entered 
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the reading-room, his face calm, thoagh flushed, 
the anger extinguished in his eyes, and no 
trace of the struggle left upon him, save the 
ruffled state of his thick brown hair. He had 
still a portion of the broken stick in his hand. 

"I am very sorry, gentlemen,'' he began, "if 
I have offended against your rules, or your 
ideas of propriety. I am sorry for any breach 
of etiquette I may have committed, but not in 
the least sorry for the chastisement I have in- 
flicted on that ruffian. I would do it again 
were you to expel me hence also." [A murmur, 
hardly distinct and intelligible, went round the 
circle, most of the members of which knew Bar- 
ton only by sight and name ; the Rector had 
picked up, and was examining, the pieces of his 
broken stick, and, lifting his eyes, he looked over 
the rim of his gold-mounted spectacles rather 
ruefully at the speaker]. "I am sorry, too," 
Edmund went on, observing and understand- 
ing the expression of the Rector's face, " that I 
should have broken that handsome stick of 
yours, Mr. Merivale, over such a fellow; a 
stake out of the hedge would have fitted him 
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better, but — ^the moment called for action, and 
my only idea was summary justice." 

He had never spoken to Mr. Merivale before, 
who was a new-comer during Ned's absence in 
Australia, and who, being a man of family, and 
having pretensions to considerable church pre- 
ferment, had kept himself aloof from most of his 
neighbours ; but through all his study and pur- 
suit of what was most desirable and most con- 
ducive to his interest, he had preserved his 
heart-core sound, He had sons at Eton and at 
Cambridge ; he liked to see their prowess on 
the cricket-field and on the river — ^to know 
that they were brave, fearless men, and to hope 
that they would ever defend the right ; he had 
himself been, in his youth, distinguished for 
personal courage and field sports, and now his 
heart spoke out from under the crust of custom 
and good sodety. His brow cleared, and he 
went up to Edmund. 

"I did not know you, Mr. Barton, nor do I 
exactly understand this matter, but you appear 
to me to have chastised the insolence of a man 
who dared to speak of a lady of your acquaint* 
ance very grossly in pubUc. I am happy to 
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meet yon here, and, if you want a friend, yon 
may depend upon my good offices." 

Again a murmur went through the room, this 
time of unmixed congratulation, and Ned 
found himself suddenly in favour. 

" Drake will call you out, Mr Barton," laughed 
a captain of Yeomanry, who lived in Riverford; 
^* if he does, and I can be of any use to you, call 
upon me. I was going to say, if you are not a 
very first-rate shot, he is big enough to presents 
fine mark ; but, by Jove I as to inches you are 
much on a par." 

^ Good shot I" whispered the senior clerk in 
Mr. Charles Barton's brewery ; *^ young Barton 
has been in the Bush. Winged everything." 

*^ Oh, ay 1 I forgot that. But he is a nasty- 
tempered fellow, Drake ; as civil as can be, too 
divil, when you have found out he has a temper. 
He will be a good riddance. He's dangerous." 

"By-the-by," said Mr. Merivale, "how did he 
get here T I, of course, considering my cloth, 
ought not to be exclusive, but really one ought 
to know a little with whom one associates." 

** Can you call it associating !" asked Dr. 
Brenchley; " in a town like this, all the respect- 
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able tradespeople like to read in this room, to 
meet each other, and to meet their Rector 
maybe," with a little bow to the reverend 
gentleman; ^* and, if they are fortunate, to 
exchange a few sentences with him, and fancy 
they have gathered his opinions ; one can hard* 
ly keep them out, I think. We should be the 
ones to stay away if there be any change made — 
we who have rooms and libraries of our own at 
home." 

*< I am afraid," said Edmund, ^' it is the 
brawlers such as I who disturb the peace, and 
break the sticks of other people, who ought to be 
tabooed from admittance here. - If you think I 
onght to be expelled, I will bear the punish* 
ment silently." 

" Not at all ! Not at all I" was the buzz of 
rejoinder. 

^^ You see," said Dr. Brenchley, addressing 
himself chiefly to the Rector^ *^ the Drakes are 
very old inhabitants, and have been a respectar 
able and respected &mily for a long time. This 
man Gilbert Drake bears a very good character, 
and is quite an authority in his particular line." 

" He forgot himself, however, egregiously to- 
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day," answered the Rector ; ^' a gentleman can<» 
not sit still and hear a lady's name bandied 
about. I must say I hope he will never be 
allowed to enter these doors again ; there are 
certain things about which one should make a 
stand." 

" He shall not come in as long as I am here 
to keep him out," said Ned impetuously. *• I 
could tell you that about the man that would 
convince you, one and all, that I have done a 
good day's work in thrashing him. But I pre- 
fer to be silent." 

" Be perfectly sure he won't want to come if 
he knows you are to the fore, Barton," said the 
Captain. '^ I never saw a man look so crush- 
ed in all my life, or in such a ghastly funk." 

" Or so dangerous," said Mr. Piggott the 
lawyer, who was sitting quietly in the comer, 
and had not yet spoken. " Tou may be sure, Mr. 
Barton, you will hear of that man again. I do 
not suppose he will try force of fist|against you, 
but he will try force of law. He will want to 
bring an action against you, I am certain (I 
know him very well too), and will probably con- 
sult me before night." 
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All eyes were turned upon the speaker in a 
cold, questioning manner, and in some latent 
fear of the man of law. He was a reserved, 
sarcastic man, and his fellow-townsmen held 
him a little in awe, for he seemed ever to be re- 
cording silent judgment against them. But Ned 
was not afraid. 

"If he consults you, may I ask what will 
be your answer!" he asked, with hair tossed 
back and bright eyes, as if he were ready once 
more to go into the fray. " One likes to be fore- 
warned—at least I do, it means for me fore- 
armed ; and when I strike, I prefer to strike 
home and let the blow be telling. One learns 
self-defence, at least, in the Bush. May I ask 
what will be your answer ?" 

" Nay," replied Mr Piggott, with his ironical 
smile, " as I may be consulted by you both, it 
would be unfair to give you now any such 
answer. "Judgment reserved, as we say." 
Then he bowed to the assemblage and left the 
room. 

" You have evidently not gone the legal way 
to work, Mr. Barton," said the Eector. " If you 
have nothing better to do, come and dine with 
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and dine with you to-night. I know how 
valuable are friends to a young man, and I can- 
not but be grateful to you for your sympathy, 
and for thus showing your confidence in me." 

*' I meant it so. I am glad you understand 
me/' said the Rector, shaking hands more 
warmly than his wont with th'e young man, 
whose earnest eyes and face had stirted the 
eager chivalry of his own real nature, which he 
only concealed from long habit with a coating 
of reserve. 

Edmund turned away to trudge across the 
slushy fields alone to the Yards. The excite- 
ment was over ; his face grew pale and stern, 
and his head drooped forward ; he walked slowly 
and wearily, not with his accustomed rapid 
springy step. After all, the pain of Drake's 
words remained behind ; part of what he said 
might be true, and in that case he was a greater 
sufferer than Drake, for all his bruises and 
aching bones. He could no longer conceal 
from himself that life without this woman must 
be tasteless, colourless — that she alone could 
round it into a perfect whole. But what was 
he that he should dare to tell her this? It 
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seemed to him a weak boyiBh fency to lay his 
heart as an offering at her feet, standing by 
humbly to see if she wonld deign to take it np, 
or even to see it. He could live for her, die 
for her, in a manly, fearless fashion, and go to 
meet life or death with head erect and smil- 
ing lips ; he did not doubt she had noble soul 
enough to bless him, even if she loved him not; 
but to stand aside lovelorn and sighing was not 
in his character. Once or twice, in spite of the 
modesty and self-distrust that were natural to 
him, the thought would obtrude itself— Could it 
be possible that he should so entirely and de- 
votedly love her without her having any prefer- 
ence for him? Love, to be perfect, must be 
mutual, must be equal — ^there is no better nor 
best. 

A few months ago, when he had first recog- 
nised all the beauty and sympathy of her soul, 
and had yielded himself up to her influence, he 
had been contented to dream of her, to watch 
her from a distance, to feel happy in her pres- 
ence, and was glad to think even of her existence, 
and a great peace had come to him. Peace and 
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rest make the soul stroqg — strong to endure^ 
strong to suffer, strong to labour and strive ; for 
not in this world is it given to man to remain 
for ever at rest. Best is but a transient state ; 
strife is the normal condition. All the peace 
that Edmund had felt was gone ; he would rest 
no more ; his heart had spoken out. If he must 
exist alone, unmated, then at least it must not 
be here — ^to live in sight of and shut out from 
Paradise were double hell. Let him go back to 
his wilderness, and not mock himself with false 
surroundings ; there let him toil on, waiting as 
patiently as he might for the end of his appoint- 
ed task, and praying for trust in the Creator 
who had so tried him, and for the righting in 
another state of the apparent wrong in this. 

He went into the office, where he found 
people waiting to speak to him, and letters re- 
quiring answers. He went through his duties 
mechanically, conscious of throbbing temples, and 
thankful when the short daylight closed, and the 
importunate clients ceased to call, and the 
workmen went home, closing the Yard gates ; 
there was at least silence, but he had to dine at 
the Rectory. Not yet could he sit down and 
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thinky and the one thing for which his soul now 
craved was time to think. 

He kept his engagement at the Bectory, be- 
cause his native dignity and self-respect requir- 
ed it ; but no sooner was he alone in the cold 
and under the stars than he tried in vain to 
recall the events of the evening ; they were utter- 
ly forgotten ; the one subject of his pre-occupar 
tion re-asserted its sway, and thicker and faster 
came his thoughts trooping on. His cottage 
walls seemed to press upon and be ready to 
crush him. He could not breathe; he flung 
open his windows — was he going mad! — and 
had he allowed this passion to twine itself about 
his being, growing so silently and insidiously 
that only with life could it be rooted out? If 
there were something possible to him to do, 
that he might yield up his last breath for her, 
80 that she might know all his love, and bless 
him as he died I 

The night wore itself through as he lay rest- 
less and wakeful on his bed ; the morning 
came, and he rose and donned the best armour 
he could find to meet the struggle of the day. 
In this way many days passed by, and still 
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he had not fbllj mastered all hk thoughts, and 
his heart would not be hnshed or pacified, bat 
continned to cry out to him. 

The canals, blocked np with ice for some 
time^ were fireed, and barges that had been de> 
layed, both at Altcaster and Biyerford, were 
coming in for stores or going ont laden. Life 
wonld not be denied, its necessities damonred 
for satisfaction, the tale of bricks must be made 
np, the work-a-day world was beating at his 
doors, and sad, sick at heart, despairing, he 
most work its will late and early. ^ Te be 
idle," wonld have been all its answer to any sad 
or fierce complaint of his against its iron hand 
of exaction, or to any prayer for respite of time 
against its hnrrying foot. 

It took all Edmnnd's courage and strong will 
to ^[lable him to fulfil his onerous duties. So 
much engaged was he that he could not find 
time to see Lady Riverford before she went up 
to town, and he was obliged to refuse an invi- 
tation to visit Captain Forteith. 

He had met Rose once or twice, but always 
with others, and he was constrained in her. pre- 
sence; his love for her oppressed him, and he 
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could not find any relief ia commonplace talk, 
though he could sit silent, and in her presence 
take Bom^ comfort. She thought him cold, 
wondered if he wearied of his promise to her 
aunty and were anxious to return to Australia ; 
sometimes, with a blush, she feared she had 
been too hasty in supposing she could make 
any difference in his happiness— and yet she 
did suppose it, so much finer were her instincts 
than his. 

During this time Gilbert Drake had, as Mr. 
Piggott had foretold he would do, consulted him 
as to what redress the law would give him for 
the indignity and assault he had suffered from 
Mr. Barton. Very angry and very vindictive 
he was, unable to speak without a threat of his 
assailant, and it required much time and pa- 
tience before the lawyer could make him see that 
there might be cases in which summary punish- 
ment was justifiable. He talked a great deal 
of nonsense about the majesty of the law and 
the liberty of the subject, and Mr. Piggott 
yawned and laughed in his sleeve, but charged 
his fee for conference ; then, having let him talk 
in hope of exhausting some of his rancour, he 
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one day told him that of course he could bring 
an action against Mr. Barton for assault, but 
that, having taken full note of all the circum- 
stances, and regard being had to Mr. Barton's 
justly aroused anger, he really could not advise 
such a proceeding — ^the feeling of gentlemen 
would be very strong, and he thought he would 
infallibly be cast in costs; on the whole, he 
would seriously recommend him to make as 
light of the affair as possible ; — he felt sure Mr. 
Barton would not be induced to apologise, — and 
to — in short, to pocket the affront. 

Gilbert Drake blustered in vain after Mr. Pig- 
gott had thus distinctly expressed himself. The 
lawyer quietly altered the crossing of his legs, 
and took a penknife from the table, with which 
he coolly and carefully nibbed a pen, and said 
nothing at all ; and finally Mr. Drake, bursting 
with indignation, but finding his solicitor deaf 
and unsympathetic, departed. He bethought 
him at first of engaging the services of another 
attorney, but he was in such bad repute, so uni- 
formly snubbed, that Drake was wise enough to 
see that, if a cause were advocated by such a 
man, it was tantamount to damning it alto- 
gether. He continued to threaten and bluster 
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to the few people who troubled themselves to 
attend to his remarks, but fortunately for him- 
self, and for Rose, whom he might have con- 
tinued at least to annoy,p-to be hidden in the 
tabernacle from the strife of tongues was by 
the Psalmist a promised blessing — a Biverford 
tradesman decamped at this juncture deeply in- 
debted to Drake, amongst other creditors, and 
his brother recommended him to take ad- 
vantage of the excuse of being severely bit and 
remove to London. 

Drake was not sorry to go, for the terms of 
respect in which he heard Edmund Barton 
mentioned, the consideration with which he 
knew he was treated (the fact of his leaving 
the reading-room on the Rector's arm, and din- 
ing that night at the Rectory, was duly report- 
ed to him), were wormwood to him, and he 
knew that he was utterly worsted — that all his 
evil machinations were vain, and that he had 
only injured himself by his gross endeavours to 
injure Rose, and those whom he had encou- 
raged in weakness and folly. 

A queer, garbled account of the chastisement 
inflicted by Edmund upon Drake got into cir- 
culation, and was variously received and com- 
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mented upon by Edmund's acquaintances ; but 
when any remark was made to him, he looked 
grave, and turned the conversation. Nothing but 
righteous wrath would have induced him to lay 
his powerful hands upon the man. Miss Blount 
tried to learn the story from him, but he firmly 
declined to tell her, and she looked with in- 
creased favour upon the man who protected 
what he believed to be just by his own fists. 
Most true women do so favour the protector, 
and this is the attraction of the military for the 
&ir sex. It is not the scarlet and gold, nor the 
jaunty air, nor the fine horsemanship, nor the 
glitter and show that surround a soldier that 
attract her, but that the position affords him 
more opportunities for discovering cool bravery, 
personal courage, calm endurance, self-denial, 
and acts of true nobility, than a civilian's life 
does. The man is proven, he illustrates his 
professions. How often men forget to put in 
practice Browning's fine criticism : 

*' Bat you have to deal with woman-kmd ? 

Abandon stratagem for strategy ! 

stand forth all man, and might it chance 

Somewhat of angel too ! Whate V inheritance 
Actual on earth, in heaven prospectiYe, be yoor boast, 
Lay claim to ! Tour best self revealed at nttermost.'* 
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The only person who had a tolerably acou-> 
rate report of Drake's discomfiture was Lady 
Biverford. Her maid, Clark, was intimate with 
Miss Drake, and from her she learnt the whole 
of the story, as told by Drake, coupled with a 
strong expression that he had used more than 
once in his sister's presence, of bitter dislike of 
Miss Lester; of how he hated her proud, haughty 
ways, and would fain strike her cold, handsome 
face, and how he would like to see the tears of 
shame and annoyance fill her eyes. Miss Drake 
was shocked, having seen a good deal of Miss 
Lester from her childhood, and having always 
found her agreeable, and having, indeed, been 
indebted to her for many kindnesses. 

Lady Riverford listened with a changing 
face, and all through Clark's tale she was re- 
calling a number of circumstances that she had 
seen, but not fully understood, at the time. 

" Poor Rose 1 — poor Miss Lester I What can 
she have been about to rouse such a man's 
hatred ? One can hardly understand how^ but 
I can only suppose he was too familiar one day» 
and Miss Lester taught him his place and 
snubbed him. What do you think of the afiair. 
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Clark?" asked Lady Riverford, facing round 
upon her maid, — "what do you think of Mr. 
Barton's behaviour t" 

*' La I my lady, I declare I think it was 
grand I — I do, indeed. It is not always that a 
man takes the trouble to protect a woman. I 
do like him for it — that I do, and I wish she 
may hear of it, and fall in love with him." 

" Oh ! that is your notion t It would just 
happen so in one of those delightful yellow rail- 
way novels you are so fond of — would it not ? 
The print is so bad I cannot read them. I can* 
not understand how a person can read when 
he is travelling." 

** My lady's eyesight is not so good as mine," 
said Clark to herself; and then she said, aloud : 
**But it would be so nice — so romantic, you 
know, my lady." 

" Go away to bed, you silly woman I What 
a fool I was to ask any opinion of yours 1" 

" That's just the worst of my lady," said Mrs. 
Clark to herself, outside in the gallery; "she 
asks one, and then laughs at what one says; 
I am such a fool, I always think she's in 
earnest this time, and I speak quite true to 
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her. But for all she laughed at me just now, 
she^s as pleased with Mr. Barton as I am» 
She'll write him a letter to-morrow, as sure as 
sure ; and she was pleased with him from the 
first time she saw him, so I don't think I am 
more of a fool than she is." 

Clark was right, and Lady Riverford wrote to 
Edmund next day, asking him to come and see 
her at the Hall before she went to London. 
People sometimes affected to speak of Lady 
Riverford as capricious ; she certainly took her 
own way, acted as seemed best to her, and 
made her friends where she pleased ; but having 
once secured her for a friend, she was staunch 
and unwavering. Lord Riverford often said she 
was the most uncompromising person of his ac- 
quaintance — severe upon herself as well as upon 
others, and unflinching in the performance of 
duty at whatever cost, looking with scorn and 
surprise upon waverers ; a thoroughly high and 
noble-^hearted woman, and doubtless he knew 
better than most people ; yet she was woman 
enough to be annoyed when Edmund replied 
that it was impossible he could come over to see 
her, much as he wished to do so. She was 
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snappish to Clark and difficult to please, and at 
last confessed to that faithful cushion, into 
which she stuck all her pins of dislike, vezationi 
weariness, and boredom, that she was provoked, 

" I wanted to have heard all the story, Clark, 
and from himself; he would have told me, and I 
had several reasons for wishing to know, pre- 
cisely." 

Clark smiled, and thought her lady was not 
80 very different from other people, after all. It 
was only her reading of the old adage, of the 
hero and the valet-de^hambre. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Tj^DMUND rarely left the Yards except for his 
-" regular consultation with Miss Blount ; he 
had thrown into his daily occupations some of 
that dogged energy and fierce courage of de- 
spair that he had shown in the fields of Mount 
Alexander. He was striving to still his heart 
with incessant toil, to drown its voice with in- 
creasing occupation. Was there any unusual 
writing or accounts to be completed he took 
more than his share, doing the work of 
the two clerks out of hours. Was there heavy 
timber to be loaded, or any difficulty in the choice 
or management of conveyance or of horses, 
he lent his strength, his courage, his keen eye, 
his governing hand. Unruly beasts and men 
submitted to the force they perceived in him, 
though it was only drawn out by emergency. 
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He read, for further taming of himself, books of 
higher scope, requiring more thought and 
study than he had hitherto done. All the 
time he knew the unrest within him, and that 
the cry of his soul was never hushed, only 
drowned, as the beating of Eastern tom-toms 
conceals the cries of victims. He was not sin- 
gular ; from many another soul comes the same 
cry, but the means taken to drown it is not 
the same ; for the most part the tom-tom of 
idle, dissolute pleasure is employedj^ or the more 
certainly and irreparably destructive, though 
apparently .less objectionable, tom-tom of 
worldly society. 

Sometimes, as to other souls in torture, there 
came to him the desire of human sympathy. 
There was but one man to whom he could 
unbosom himself, McLean ; to go to him would 
mean leaving all that had become as the breath 
of life here. No, he must stand alone, fight alone, 
conquer alone, as every good man and true has 
done before, to win his rank of hero. More 
weary than usual one night, thinking he would 
go away at once, and not stay even to complete 
his term with Miss Blount, saying that no one 
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could help or care for him but McLean, his heart 
itself turned round upon him* "Blind and 
infatuated," it seemed to say, "no one but 
McLean I Is there not herself t or rather is 
there anyone but her ? To whom should you 
go, of whom ask, but her I Unfit for her, un- 
equal to her, presumptuous to approach her ! folr 
all that, go to her ; to no one but her. She 
only holds joy and rest in her hands ; take 
from her lips alone the answer to the riddle of 
your life." 

Nerved with new energy, strong with a new 
courage, he went over to Miss Blount's. It was 
late, but she would see him. 

"I have not seen you for some days," she 
said. " I want to talk to you particularly ; but 
first, what had you to say?" 

" Nothing very especial. I was alone, and too 
tired to read." 

"Will you have some coffee, or some wine? 
both are ready. I am alone too. Bose has been 
with me, but she is gone to London." 

" Gone to London to-day," he said, stirring 
his coffee, and taking his resolution at once, for 
his purpose was strengthened by the opposition; 
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*^ that was rather my errand. Can I do any- 
thing for you in London ? I want to go, and 
see Captain Forteith, of whom you have heard 
me speak. I could get away for a day or two f " 

" Of course you can go when you think pro- 
per — you are not so tied here as that. You 
have been working as if the business was your 
own, Edmund, and, you wanted to learn all the 
ins and outs." 

She eyed him closely as she spoke, but his 
own thoughts were far away, and his object in 
hard work was not what she suggested. 

" I observe you never take hints," she said 
again, bridling a little. 

" Do I not ! I am afraid I am too matter-of- 
fact, and only understand plain speaking," he 
answered smiling. 

" It may be so ; you are not less in my eyes on 
that account." 

She looked up inquiringly, trustfully, at her 
father's picture. 

"jETi^only understood plainnspeaking, andso 
listen : I have seen Taylor. to-day. I believe he 
will never return to his management. He has 
not recovered the full use of his hand. He 
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trails his right leg, he told me. I ought not to 
keep the place open for him any longer. I sup- 
pose I must get a new manager; his advice 
should be good — ^he advises me to keep yow, if I 
can. What do you say? Will you give up 
Australia and remain with me? Could you 
like it ? I will give you the salary Mr. Taylor 
has had. You cau live where you like, and will 
be pretty much your own master. If I were to 
talk of it for an hour, 1 could not express myself 
more plainly." 

Edmund sat silent. What might this mean ? 

" Was Mr. Lester here yesterday ?" he said, 
slowly, in the deliberate tones of a man who is 
mentally weighing an important matter. " Did 
you happen to mention this ? — and if so, what, 
may I ask, was his opinion ?" 

** You quite forget, it seems to me," she said, 
with the impetuosity of a woman who knows 
the full value of power, and declines in any way 
to part with it, ^' that this business is my pro- 
perty, and that I can do as I please with it. 
My brother-in-law's sons, himself, and his family 
generally,"— this was said with some bitterness 
— " have never cared for the business. My 
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sister was induced to sell her share of it, and it 
was not distinguished enough for any of them, 
so their opinion is not to be asked, is it t I 
should have fancied the only person concerned 
was myself. But perhaps I am wrong." 

" Perfectly right in one sense, but you may 
easily see, Miss Blount, that, if they objected to 
me, they might make my life disagreeable, and 
I should be unable to do you justice if I could 
not go on quietly myself.'* 

** I believe you are right on that score ; but 
as it seems to be a gratification to you to know 
that they do not object, both John and Bose 
expressed their hope that you would listen to 
my proposals, and were pleased that I should 
make them." 

** They wished it ?" he said, following out his 
own train of thought. " Will you give me a 
week to think over it ? There is one great con- 
sideration involved, but within a week that 
might be arranged. I am greatly surprised, and 
I feel the honour you are doing me more than 
I can express." 

"As to the honour — ^no matter. I shall not 
supply your place to my liking. Go and have a 
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talk to Taylor, and we will speak again of it in 
a week.** 

He went back to his cottage^ in a raging wind 
that bowed the great bare trees, and roared 
throngh their branches; he lifted his &ee to 
the black angry sky, throngh the rifts of whose 
hurrying clouds a star showed itself now and 
then for a moment. 

"I went to hear of her,** he thought — "to 
find her, and she is gone I Another quest, and 
1 wiU find her. I am only the more stead&stly 
purposed now to learn from her all my fate; I 
am so little worthy ; I have nothing I can bring 
her in my hand, nothing I can do for her — ^no 
devotion, no sign of prowess I can show her. 
The days of giants and enchanters are over. I 
have no knightly deed to lay at her feet, no 
pilgrim's staff firom Palestine, no prayers and 
blessing of the poor. But one thing is mine, 
and that I offer her — myself, my life-long de- 
votion." 

The raging wind soothed him, and the hurry* 
ing clouds were in sympathy with his exalted 
mood. He had turned away from the Yards, 
^nd was walking, deeply immersed in thought, 
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driTen hy the easterly wind, along a cross-road 
behind the town of Biverford* 

Surely there was an nnusual light in the sky I 
Northern lights I — oh I no ; this shining was low 
on the horizon, down in a westerly direction. 
The light seemed to spring tip again. He 
passed his hand across his brow and eyes. 

" It is fire/' he said aloud, " fire I but -where ? 
God I at Stonefield I Her home I Yes, Stone- 
field lies there T 

He pressed his hat closer on his brows, 
iG^rang out of the road and across the fields that 
led to Biyerford ; roused up the fire-men with 
few short words, " Fire I fire I Stonefield way. 
Hurry I Fire!" rushed into the Lion yard, and 
awoke an ostler. 

'^ Is the old chestnut in I used to ride ?" he 
cried; '' fling a saddle-cloth across her, any bridle 
will serve me. There is fire at Stonefield, Dick, 
m not forget you.'' 

He spoke to the mare as he vaulted on to 
her back ; she pricked her ears to his voice, and 
in two minutes he was straining across country. 
He knew every by-way, every foot of vantage, 
and the mare, like a wise beast as she was. 
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trusted to his guidance in such a steeple-chase 
as she had never run before, just as he trusted 
her to land him safe over hedge and ditch. 

The fire was beyond Stonefield. When he got 
there the village lay still and dark, every one 
was asleep, but the fire was near him ; he could 
see it much clearer now, though a wood occu- 
pied the rising ground and the valley between 

him, and ^Broadstone, ah I he knew now, 

Broadstone Park was on fire ! He looked up at 
the windows of Stonefield ' Rectory. In one 
there was a light. Was it possible she was at 
home ? In that case should he alarm her ? The 
man whom he was told she preferred might be 
in that burning house ; should he, ought he to 
terrify her? He shouted '^Firel" as he tore 
through the sleeping village, a face looked out 
from the lighted window at the Rectory, and he 
heard in other houses a cry that answered to his 
shout. 

Yes, Broadstone Park was on fire. He galloped 
up the avenue unchallenged at the lodge-gate, 
whose occupants had gone up to the house in a 
vain hope of helping some one. He opened the 
stable gates; there was a large open shed; he 
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flung the reins on the mare's neck, stroked her 
reeking flanks as he leaped down ; left her to 
shift for herself, and then sprang into the house. 
He found himself in the midst of a number of 
terrified people, none of whom knew what to 
do. "Is there no one here to take command?" 
he cried ; " the house will be burned to the 
ground ; the fire gains I" 

*^ Young Mr. Ashley is at home ; his rooms are 
at the other end of the house ; he was asleep, 
and they had to wake him. He is with the men 
in the gallery, the women-servants sleep up 
above. There are few servants kept now, 
and only two men in the stables ; we sent the 
children from the lodge to the farms to awaken 
them, but it is so dark. We have sent a man 
on horseback to Riverford for the engines." 

**He'll meet them coming, then, for I told them 
half an hour ago* They will be here directly." 

As Ned spoke there was heard a rush of 
hurrying feet ; people came down the broad 
staircase carrying pictures and other valuables 
from above, and presently a voice cried, ** If 
there is a man amongst you that dares, let him 
go into the back premises^ and set up here 
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agaiufit the gallery "window a ladder and ropes ; 
the staircase has fallen in, and there is a room 
above with people suffocating. The fire gains 
nponns.'' 

Edmund called out two men after him, who 
were willing enough to help if anyone would 
lead, and for a good leader they would even 
brave danger. The house was in darkness, save 
for the changeful light given by jets of flame. 
By the aid of a stable lantern they found ropes 
and a ladder. Bapidly the ladder was planted ; 
when Ned had wound the ropes about his body, 
he sprang up the rungs like a cat, and leaped in 
at the gallery window. Beauchamp Ashley met 
him there, and the two men, with pale &ces in 
the glare that shone upon them fitfully, with 
eager eyes and lips apart, through which came 
hurrying breath, stood there together — ^two 
men who disliked and had avoided each other. 

*^ Mr. Barton I" said Ashley, in low hoarse 
tones, " is it you ?" 

" Yes, I. I saw the fire from the fields be- 
hind Riverford, called out the engines, they will 
be here soon, and hurried forward." 

One long look into each other's face ; there 
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was a convulsion of each throat, a frown of 
supressed feeling on each brow, the hurried, 
breathing was calmed, and quiet resolve 
nerved them both. With a simultaneous impulse 
each man stretched his hand to the other, and 
in a long firm clasp the two souls met. Then 
for action. 

*'Is it possible, think you, to reach that 
floor ?" said Ashley ; '^ the flames caught the 
back staircase, and it has fallen in. There are 
womennservants up there. We must reach them 
from outside. If you only knew the house, 
between us we might save much — ^life at 
least." 

"The servants' windows look on to the 
kitchen yard where the ladder stands? It is 
not difficult; there are two ladders. I am quick 
handed." 

** So I see, but the post of danger must not 
be yours alone." 

"There are pictures, I have heard. There 
must be plate — ^your father's. There must be 
much to save, which you only can do, because 
you only know. We have each our work." 

"Good thought I My mother's rooms are 
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locked. FictoreB I Her picture — that must be 
saTed, at any cost. Her rooms are threatened I 
Men," he cried aloud, and his voice rang through 
the house above the roaring of the fire and 
*wind, ^'come up to me in the long gallery. 
The White rooms must be saved I The fire 
gains I" 

He ran forward with the three or four men 
who came at his call. The flames were travel- 
ling on to the very rooms he desired to save. 
Smoke was already pressing under the doorSi. 
This was a post of danger, too. Carefully he 
lowered his mother's picture into the hall to the 
men he appointed to wait below. Caskets of 
hers, books of hers, needlework and paintings 
that had been done by her, were borne in safety 
into his own rooms, which, placed as they were, 
would probably be saved. Everything fi^om 
Mrs. Ashley's rooms was rescued. The men 
worked under his directions well and fearless* 
ly. He was everywhere, cool and calm, the 
Bufibcating, blinding smoke, the hot breath of 
the flames advancing upon him, did not deter 
him. 

The laundry flues had been over-heated, and 
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the fire originating in one wing of the liouse, 
had pursued its way, driven by the violent 
•wind, towards the great hall in the centre of 
the building, round which ran an open gallery. 
If the flames gained the hall, the whole of the 
house would probably be destroyed. The sup- 
ply of water was good, but. till the engines 
•came, very little effect could be obtained by the 
few hands that worked against the fire. 

Down the avenue came the sound of the 
gallop of horses, the rattle of the engines, and 
the shout of the firemen, answered by a shout 
from the house. A band of men from Stone- 
field had come down, headed by the Vicar, who 
took his work with the others; unnoticed in the 
crowd. 

The water was playing upon the fire, gain- 
ing ground. With good fortune, and God to 
aid, the west wing, and the centre of the house, 
with the drawing-rooms, might be saved. 

Working under the firemen's orders, grimed 
with smoke, fearless, and rushing first into 
danger, were the two gentlemen, Beauchamp 
Ashley and John Lester. They looked at and 
recognized each other as men may do on a bat- 
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tle-*field, in the tnilSe of aome desperate charge. 
Most of the yaluables were being saved, but the 
dining-room and billiard-room were threatened 
with entire destruction. The butler's pantry 
and the plate-room, — the latter fire-proof— were^ 
cut away from the rest of the burning mass, 
und a stream of water played upon the hot 
timbers, to isolate them from danger. 

And where was Ned ! 

Having lashed a second ladder to the first, to 
gain height enough, he reached the level of the- 
servants' rooms, and leaped in at the upper 
gallery window. He heard women's voices,, 
speaking, sobbing, shrieking; he bade them 
dress quickly, and be silent. One woman, the 
under-housemaid, came out to him, dressed and 
trembling. 

*^ Can we save any of our things ? Tell me- 
what to do, and I will try, sir. I am only 
afraid of doing nothing." 

** Keep the others quiet, and wait till I come 
back to you. Who else are up here? Mr. Ash* 
ley said a page." 

^ Tea ; the page sleeps at the far end of the 
corridor, and the housekeeper near by, and Mrs» 
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Durrant. Ellen Durrant is either in her room 
or the next. Are we safe here, sir t" 

" Yes, for a little while ; but there is a lailder 
out of the gallery window, by which I came up. 
If you are [steady-footed, you may get down. 
Go one at a time, don't hurry. Call first, and 
make a man come up and -help you. The 
engines are coming down, I heard them as I ran 
up. Show me the rooms." 

The woman pointed along the corridor; 
smoke was rolling along the end, concealing the 
length of it. The woman coughed, she looked 
up in his face. 

"I don't know who you are, sir, but you 
49eem to know about everything. Will they be 
bomedin their beds? I ran out as soon as I 
heard the noise and awoke, and I saw the stairs 
&11 in. I don't know how long it had been 
burning. The young master was below, and 1 
called down to him." 

He was already gone into the smoke"*, 
knocking at every door he passed, penetrating 
to the end of the corridor. One or two rooms 
were empty, one door was locked ; he drove it iu 
with a kick : it was full of smoke, and the page 
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laj fast asleep in his bed ; he would in a short 
time have been suffocated by the treacherous, 
insidious enemy, and not have suffered the pain 
of burning. Edmund waked him with a shake, 
waiting for a moment to see that the boy was 
not too terrified to save himself. 

*'Two minutes, my lad: huddle on some 
clothes: I doubt your saving anything but 
what may be under your hands. Run to the 
west end of the gallery towards the women's 
rooms. Go and see if you can help them — 
there is a ladder at the gallery window. Shut 
the window after everyone gets out, to stop 
the draught." Then he went on to the other 
rooms: in one, dressed and kneeling by her 
bedside, was a young woman, with her head 
buried in her crossed arms. He approached, 
touched her softly and said, 

"Follow me quickly. I think you are safe." 

She looked up at him wild-eyed, uttered a 

cry, and dropped her head again, not 

attempting to rise. He touched her again. 

" I must go, don't be frightened ; follow !ne.'* 

He heard the roar of wind and flame, he 

knew the smoke was thicker. Outside there 
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was a louder sound of voices, and now there 
was the hissing and sputtering of water. The 
engines had come, and not too soon. The 
next room was empty : the next again was the 
housekeeper's. There he found the old woman 
dressing by the aid of a younger and still more 
trembling one. She had collected a quantity 
of things that she wanted to save. She ran to 
him with a handsome Indian box in her hands. 

^ Can I saye that, sir ? My son sent it me 
from India. I am afraid to drop it into the yard, 
it will be smashed. I have so many things 
here I want to keep — things my late mistress 
gave me.*' 

" Never mind your things, time presses, it is 
as much as we shall do to save you* Bring 
that casket, then," seeing her look of pain ; 
** bring that, we will try and save it. Boll that 
great shawl round you, and you," he said to 
the younger, " take the blanket off the bed — any- 
thing; it is a protection to your clothes. 
Follow me, quick I" he shouted, turning to 
look at the end of the corridor whence the 
smoke was rolling, and where the crackling 
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sound of burning wood was followed by a 
quick gleam of flame. 

To the gallery window, where he had left the 
ladder, he hurried the old housekeeper, clinging 
to his arm, and looking behind her at the 
creeping foe. The gallant housemaid had 
already descended, and successfully piloted to 
the ground the other woman who was with 
her when Ned roused them. The page in his 
haste nearly broke his neck or limbs, 
entangling his feet, and losing his balance in 
the giddy height; but fortunately he was 
watched, and caught as he fell. There were 
two firemen now at the foot of the ladder. 

** All safe sir? all there?" they cried. "Do 
you want help? Can you get the old lady 
down the ladder?" 

For the housemaid had clapped her hands 
when she saw Ned leading the old woman. 

" He's got Mrs. Barnes all safe, and Ann is 
behind her. Oh, thank God, thank God we're 
aU safe I" 

The narrow, giddy ladder frightened the old 
woman ; she could not manage her limbs easily. 
How was she to lift herself up to that high 
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-window, to turn round upon the ledge, and 
then be sure of setting her feet steady upon 
those open rungs ? She clasped Ned's arm in a 
terror of despair. 

*^ I cannot do it, sir, I know I can't ! And 
you can't carry me, as you could [a younger 
and lighter woman. I'm too heavy. I am 
afraid I must be lefb behind. Let Ann go on, 
at least." 

"But there were three of you?" Ned said in 
blank horror as he helped Ann fo mount to the 
window sill, and steadied her to put her feet 
on the ladder, where a man was waiting to 
guide her down. " There were three of you f " 
repeated Ned. 

"Oh, good God! Ellen Durrant. She was 
in the room beyond mine. Never mind me, I am 
only an old woman, pray go to her I See how 
thick the smoke gets ; the fire is coming on I" 

"Don't be afraid," he said gently, "I will 
bring her yet, please God. Let me only put 
you in safety, then I shall be firee to go for 
her. Try to get into the window again." 

But it was in vain, the old woman could 
neither command her stiff limbs, nor could she 
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control the trembling that made her still more 
helpless. Ned leaned out of the window, and 
called to the firemen. 

^^ Look sharp I bring the escape up here. 
Take Mrs. Barnes down ; there is a woman left 
behind. Wait here for me some one, and 
"be ready to help, or move to a further window 
if 1 call." And then he went back into the 
«moke that was rolling nearer and nearer 
along th'e corridor. 

By the time the escape had been set, and the 
firemen had got the housekeeper into it, and 
lodged her safely on the ground, Ashley had 
done all that could be done in the way of 
preservation, and had come round to the back 
premises with Mr. Lester, and some Stonefield 
people. 

" Thank God you are all safe, Mrs. Barnes 1" 
Ashley said, shaking hands with her. ^' I have 
been round here, and the firemen told me 
Mr. Barton was doing all that could be done, 
and that you would all be saved ; they begged 
me to see to the other part of the house." 

" I hope all is safe, sir, but Mr. Barton is not 
down yet, he went back again to fetch Ellen 

n2 
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Durrani; she camo in to help me for a few 
days, and her husband is away *' 

*^ Barton gone back I" cried Ashley and Lester 
iu a breath, " and for Ellen Durrant I Follow 
vs, men !" and up the ladder went Ashley at a 
bonnd. 

The firemen caught the Vicar, and insisted 
upon his remaining below. 

*^ Tou can do no possible good, sir, there will 
be only an extra person to bring down. Mr* 
Abhley, you had better not go up, sir, one of us 
will be in waiting for Mr. Barton's shout." 

But Ashley would not heed, he was already at 
the window which had been left open, and had 
increased the smoke and flames by causing a 
draught along the gallery ; he sprang in and 
leaped to the ground, running along with his 
head low and a handkerchief across his n^iouth, 
which he moved once to shout Barton's name. 

Edmund had hastened back to the room 
where he had seen the woman kneeling. Surely 
she understood him ? She was young, she was 
not too frightened to follow him ; she was not 
iU. 

The fire and water were fighting ; he heard 
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the hissing and sputtering, and the smoke was 
frightful ; at the door of the housekeeper's room 
a figure was standing, looking at the foe. 

" Come 1" he cried, " come I I am waiting for 
you. I bid you come before." 

She sprang away from him as he advanced 
into the room, and as he came on she pressed 
further and further away. 

" Are you mad V* he said ; " do you know that 
you are endangering both of us t Have you gone 
mad with terror? Poor soul T 

He went close to her, put out his arms to 
carry her, but she slipped through them to the 
ground. 

** George,'' she moaned, as she lay in a heap 
on the floor ; ** George I" 

Edmund stooped and took her up as he would 
have done a child, with tender, pitying strength, 
and looked calmly down into her face. 

" Stay quiet," he said. " Only trust me, I 
will see you safe," thinking she was stupid with 
fright ; and then he saw that the face he looked 
upon, the form he held, were those of Ellen 
Ward. 

She struggled to free herself and her face 
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grey ashy pale ; she looked up at him with wild 
eyes and quivering nostrils. ** Let me die I" she 
breathed. 

But he held her firmly, with a face like a 
rock, and close pressed lips. 

** Please God I will save you yet. Come I" 

Then he heard a shout, and in another mo- 
ment Ashley had joined him. Ellen lay power- 
less in his arms, but there was no time to wait 
and see if she had fainted. Ashley went first* 
The fire was running along under the gallery ; a 
piece of the balustrade had fallen over ; he might 
risk passing those burning beams, but Barton 
could scarcely do so with the weight he bore,, 
the footing was treacherous. He turned back. 

« We must try some other means/' he said ; 
" if the beams give way with you, you will 
both be killed in the fall. Shall I go back 
with you, and shout from the windows? or — 
you are a brave man— shall I go on alone, and 
bring the escape up to these windows ?" 

" Do that," said Ned, and went back with the 
burden still in his arms. He closed the door be- 
hind him, to keep out the smoke, with the 
imoonsciouB woman laid across his knees» 
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The firemen were clamouring for some sign 
from within, when Ashley appeared at the gal- 
lery window. He gave his orders rapidly, and 
when the escape was newly set, he and a fire- 
man mounted it together. 

Ellen had recovered her consdousnessi or 
rather speech, for she was quite unconscious 
now to whom she was speaking. 

" George," she whispered, ** I could not help 
it, George; indeed he came and fetched me, and 
the fire and smoke were so dreadful that I went* 
But I wanted you, George." 

The fire gained upon the room, and Edmund 
wound the rope he still kept round Ellen, in- 
tending to lower her firom the window by its 
means to the ground, if anyone were there to 
steady her descent ; but no one had arrived, and 
in her helpless state he feared to risk it. He then 
determined to make a push for it along the 
gallery. The flooring cracked under his steps, and 
the flames along one side licked against his 
clothes as he fled. He had taken the precaution 
to roll a blanket round Ellen ; her delay had 
made all the difference. As he ran a piece of 
burning wood fell from the ceiling and struck 
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him on the shoulder, singeing his face as it fell, 
and burning him severely. He staggered on, 
and succeeded in reaching the staircase window ; 
there was only his ladder there. Ashley had 
had the escape moved,' hoping to save them 
from the housekeeper's window ; but he found 
the room empty, save for the fire, and he 
rushed back again to the window by which he 
had entered. John Lester alone had seen 
Edmund look out, and he, with no one now 
to prevent him, climbed the ladder to his 
assistance. Edmund lifted Ellen on to the 
window-sill, but she struggled violently, caus- 
ing much delay, would not loose her hold of 
him, and raved that they wanted to take her 
away from George. She would not let Mr. 
Lester touch her, and it was only by the return 
of the men with the escape, when one of 
them fairly tore her away from Edmund, and 
held her tightly clasped in his arms, that they 
succeeded in taking her down. 

Mr. Lester, still on the ladder, saw an angry 
tongue of flame leap up behind Barton, as he 
leaned over to watch the %voman's safe descent, 
as if it grudged to lose its victims. He called 
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to Edmund to jump out, and as he stretched his 
hand to him, happening to touch the wall, it 
scorched him. He called out in terror a second 
time, and Edmund waved his hand in reply, 
sprang up as if to gain the window, and then 
suddenly he disappeared. The gallery floor 
had given way beneath him I 
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CHAPTER X. 

" TJE is gone !" exclaimed Mr. Lester, but in 

-*"*■ a voice so low and hoarse from intense 
feeling that no one heard him, though he &ncied 
he spoke in thunder. 

** Come, sir — come !" shouted a helmeted man 
to Barton, as he supposed; '^and you too, sir/' 
— ^touching the Vicar's back. " It is time 70U 
were away ; this wall is not sound. I've feared 
from the first that all this wing must go. What 
on earth has become ^* 

He stopped in horror at the Vicar^s fiice, 
and understood what had happened. Ashley 
had been stooping over poor Ellen, who lay 
exhausted with her own violence; he per- 
ceived what had occurred when the two men 
descended. 

^^ Barton lost I" he cried, in an agonised voice 
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— " and to Bave me and my house I Give mo 
yonr clothes, man, — ^your helmet, quick! Go 
with me Jif you will, but 1 must find him — ^no 
one but I. Why, I tell you I know every 
cranny of the house ; I can find my way where 
you would lose yours.'' 

As he put on the accoutrements, he called to 
his mauHservant, who stood near him. 

*'See to my rooms; I shall bring Mr- 
Barton there in whatever condition. There 
is no more to be done. £eep the peoplo 
away from this wall — the firemen think it will 
come down. Send some one over to Biverford 
for Doctor Brenchley. Order out a horse and 
cart — whatever comes easiest, and have Mrs*. 
Durrant taken home. Do me the favour, Mrs* 
Barnes, to go with her. I will see you to- 
morrow." He held up his hand, and pointed to 
the grey east — " it is to-morrow already. What 
a night 1 Good-bye, Lester, and thank you very 
much. Go home — there is no more to do.. 
Thank you all, thank you all." 

Then he turned, followed by two firemen, 
and broke his resistless way through the win-* 
dows and heavy shutters of a small room leading 
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to the hall; and thence, fierce and reckless, 
checked by no obstacle, he struggled on to 
"where the fire had been the hottest, and where it 
claimed its only victim. They found Edmund 
lying senseless, bleeding, on a heap of half- 
burned rubbish — some of the gallery flooring 
had fallen on him as he fell. They carried him 
out into the air, and laid him on the grass. 
Ashley sponged his head and face and throat, 
removing some of the signs left upon him of his 
deadly peril, and poured some brandy between 
iiis parched lips. 

The morning dawned, wild and grey, upon his 
pale features and bruised form, as he returned 
to consciousness, though at present it was the 
oonsciousness of pain. He smiled faintly when 
he recognised Ashley's face under the helmet, 
and tried to rouse himself. 

" I feel all broken to pieces," he said ; " but I 
suppose it is fancy. I will move presently; 
just now ^" 

And again he became senseless. They carried 
him and laid him upon Ashley's bed. The 
Vicar proposed to take him to the Vicarage, 
but Ashley frowned, and would not hear of it. 
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Again Edmund recovered, and looking round, 
begged that they would take him home to his 
mother — ^he would be soon better there. But 
Ashley overruled him. 

"Stay here with me," he said; ^"your mo- 
ther shall come to you." 

And beckoning to his servant, he ordered a 
man and chaise to go to High-beeches, and 
bring Mrs. Barton to her son at once. 

Before the doctor came, Ashley and Lester 
had undressed and bandaged the wounded 
man, and had done all except setting his broken 
arm. As he grew more confortable and strong- 
er, he told them of his fall. 

The fire had been so close to him as he ran 
along the gallery with Mrs. Durrant in his 
arms that he felt sure it must have singed her 
clothes and feet. He had pulled his handker- 
chief across her face that she might not see the 
glare. He had known, as he stood waiting 
with her in the window, endeavouring to soothe 
her, and make her obedient to the orders of the 
firemen, that every instant increased the dan- 
ger. He thought to the last that he was safe, 
but just as he had sprung to the window the 
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floor gave way with him. He had not lost his 
presence of mind ; he had been used to diving, 
and turning somersaults in the water, and he 
had tried now to help himself by some such 
means. He caught hold of a girder as he fell, 
thinking to swing himself thence more easily, 
and out of reach of the flames, as a trapezist 
might do ; but it was nearly red-hot, and burn- 
ed him severely. 

He opened one of his maimed hands as he 
fipoke ; the other arm was broken, and he look- 
ed at both the powerful limbs ruefully, as he 
had been wont • to do when doubting to what 
use he should put them. 

He had let go his hold of the girder, he said, 
from the exquisite pain burning had caused 
him, and then he fell where they found him, 
fortunate at least in having broken his fall, and 
not been killed. He had tried to move, but 
found it impossible, and afterwards a piece of 
the gallery flooring had fallen on him, stunning 
and bruising him, and he was suffocated with 
dust and smoke. 

" I believe the whole place would have been 
destroyed," said Ashley, when the doctor came, 
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and had set Edmund's arm, ^^ if it had not been 
for Barton. My messenger met the engines on 
their way here ; Barton had already despatched 
them." And then he told the story as it had 
occurred, with eyes glistening with tears. 
** The only thing I regret now is that I listened 
to him, and let him go to the servants' rooms. 
He said there was no immediate danger, and 
that he was very nimble. I let him go, and he 
has barely escaped with life. I cannot think 
now how I could have been so besotted." 

" You did perfectly right. I knew nothing 
about the house, and if anyone had gone on my 
errand, either not as strong or not as nimble 
as I am, I think — they would probably not 
have escaped." 

" You had a great deal of trouble, too, with 
Mrs. Durrant, poor yoimg woman! the glare 
and the danger frightened her out of her 
senses. I wish. Dr. Brenchley, you would 
kindly see her for me ; she seemed almost fran- 
tic. She was one of our housemaids for some 
years, and then she married George Durrant, 
the carpenter, at Stonefield, a very respectable 
fellow. To make matters worse, he is away 
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fro™ hoM,. woAbg for Lord Kverford. H. 

will be terribly upset to come back and find his 
wife in such a state, poor man I Do go and see 
her before you return, and let me know how 
she goes on. She was rather a favourite with 
oar old housekeeper, who asked her to come 
here whilst her husband was away. I shall be 
anxious to do anything in my power, but I 
suspect Lester will be able to do more for her 
than anyone else can. Come and see my 
patient again to-morrow, Dr. Brenchley ; Mrs. 
Barton will be here shortly, so he will not want 
for care." 

Ned lay still and let them t^lk, and when his 
mother came, he listened to what had become 
now an old story to him, — the account of the 
fire, of his own courage, and of poor Ellen 
Durrant's narrow escape ; of her Tiolence, an^ 
of her terror. He knew the whole secret of 
which they saw but a comer — or, rather, he 
knew the hidden meaning, whilst they saw but 
the outside show. ' 

Mrs. Barton came self-possessed and calm to 
her son's room, ready to meet any emergency, 
and to undergo any fatigue for him. She 
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turned a little pale when she saw how battered 
he was ; but she smiled, too, as he said, 

" You have come to take possession of me 
again, mother, just as when I was a baby. I 
am pretty nearly as helpless, for both my hands 
are useless. I shall give you a world of trouble, 
but it is better to trouble you than anyone 
else." 

He had some restless, feverish nights, for he 
had been a good deal hurt, and he was anxious 
in mind. He had meant to go to London, and 
to settle his fate, and now it was impossible. 
He had asked a week from Miss Blount, to 
think over her proposition, but, at the end of it, 
he could give her no more definite answer than 
when she made it. 

Several times he thought he would tell his 
mother all that was in his heart, but he resisted 
the inclination. Why, because he was weak iu 
body, should his soul be less strong to bear the 
burden laid upon it? Patience would do a 
great deal for him ; he must wait. He lay on 
the couch, and looked out of Ashley's windows, 
and thought of the lessons he had learned at 
different times ; and now this one of patience, 

VOL. m. o 
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that had been so evidently learned by his mo- 
ther, the virtue of which she had shown her 
children for so many years, he must learn, at 
least in some degree. A difficult lesson, too, 
for his active, energetic spirit, which was sud- 
denly beaten back from the goal to which it was 
reaching. 

His mother read to him, and he listened, or 
let his thoughts wander at will ; but more often 
he lay still, with his eyes closed, and thought, 
as she sat at work, or when the evening 
shadows fell he talked to her about Australia. 
She never wearied of hearing about McLean 
and Christina and Laddie, and she often told 
him she could picture the station and its occu- 
pants perfectly. 

" I wish you would write to McLean for me, 
mother," he said one day. " I ought to have 
written to him last week, but I put it ofiF, and 
now I cannot write with this maimed arm of 
mine. People ought to be taught to use their 
left hands, I think ; I could begin to hold a pen 
with that, you see. I want McLean to know about 
this accident, and that it is not idleness that 
will keep me silent so long. He knows I shall 
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not go out again as soon as I intended, and in- 
deed promised." 

He dictated his letter carefuUj, looking out 
at the waving of the great branches in the Park, 
and not observing his amanuensis till he heard 
her sigh when he dictated and she wrote the sen- 
tences about his delayed return ; then he looked 
round quickly, and caught the pained expression 
of her face, though she uttered no dissentient 
word. He got up from the couch, and, leaning 
over her, kissed her softly as she bent over the 
letter. Here was an additional inducement to 
get well, and to settle his plans, but he said 
nothing. 

That afternoon Miss Blount was admitted to 
see him. She had been terribly concerned 
about his accident, and had called once or 
twice already to inquire. Fu'e was the peculiar 
danger that she most dreaded, and though in 
this case it was her neighbour's, not her own, 
property that had suffered, she shuddered at 
the appearance now presented by the fine old 
house as she drove up the avenue. She trem- 
bled as she came into the presence of the 
wounded man, and for a moment feared to lift 

o2 
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her eyes to his — a tall, strong woman, in per- 
fect health — before what she knew to be an in- 
jured, scarred inan. 

"I am so glad yon have come to me," he 
said, in the old low tones she knew quite well, 
and she looked up at him at once. *^ I have 
been dictating a letter, and am tired. Foolish, 
is it not? One would have supposed a big 
fellow like me could have borne more knocking 
about, but it seems one is wrong. I have not 
even a hand to ofifer you." He looked at his 
helpless, bandaged members. " They are get- 
ting better, however." 

She saw his scarred face, with eyebrowjs, 
whiskers, moustaches singed closely, and his 
muscular frame lying there powerless, and her 
heart went out to him. She would fain have 
grasped his hand in token of regard and sym- 
pathy, but, this being impossible, with some- 
thing very like tears in her eyes, she stooped 
down and kissed him on the brow, saying, in a 
low, shaky voice, 

'* You did a brave man's duty, Edmund, and 
I honour you." 

That kiss to her wounded son wiped out of 
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Mrs. Barton's heart the remembrance of every 
little slight and hurt she had received from 
Hannah Blonnt. 

Miss Blount and Edmund had a short con- 
ference on business, but she had the good feeling 
not to refer to the proposition she had made 
him the night of the fire. The two ladies 
chatted a little, and Miss Blount expressed her 
regret at seeing so fine a place so much in- 
jured, and said she was sorry to learn that Mrs. 
Durrant had not recovered the shock she had 
undergone, and that her husband was in great 
grief when she inquired. But Miss Blount had 
no idea who Mrs. Durrant was ; the different 
persons who knew poi-tions of her history did 
not know the whole, with two signal exceptions, 
and one of those two did not know that the 
other was even aware of her existence. 

Edmund was very anxious to know how the 
poor joung woman he had rescued was going on, 
and his anxiety seemed very natural. Ashley 
went himself every day into Stonefield to in- 
quire, and brought the report to Edmund, but 
for a week there was no sign of improvement. 
At the end of that time the Vicar wrote to his 
sister: 
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" Dear Bose, — I want you at home, if my 
mother can spare you. Mrs. Durrant does not 
improve. George is worn out with grief and 
watching, fle asked me last night if I could 
get you to come down, if only for a short 
time ; he says Ellen likes you, and when he 
asked her if she would like to see you, she 
said in a whisper, ' Yes, but don't tell anyone, or 
perhaps they will take me away from you again, 
as they did the other night.' She seems 
to know almost everyone about her, but she 
will not speak to them, and lays her finger 
on her lips when anyone enters the room, 
whispering ^ Hush I' and then clings to George, 
and hides her face against his breast. Brench- 
ley says the shock has been very severe ; he 
talks sometimes of the propriety of sending her 
from home — ^to some asylum, of course — ^but 
George will not hear of it, nor indeed will his 
mother. I must do her the justice to say, all that 
affection can do she does, but Ellen is afraid of 
everyone but George. It is not a happy mis- 
sion to return for her, but still I want you, so 
come. You will be glad to hear that Edmund 
Barton is much better ; he is sadly disfigured at 
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present, but he sleeps now, and does not seem 
to have injured his head, as Brenchley at first 
feared. He will go home as soon as he can be 
moved. Beauchamp will not allow him to be 
disturbed, although his father, Mr. Ashley, came 
down yesterday, and is anxious to restore the 
house at once. Beauchamp would not let his 
father go and see Barton, for fear he should 
think himself an obstruction. I never saw ' 
Beauchamp to greater advantage ; not for long 
has he been so cheerful and contented. The 
fact is, he has a very kind heart, and now he is 
giving it free exercise. There is however some 
grave cause of discontent between Beauchamp 
and his father; I have heard various reports, but 
I give no credence to them. My long letter re- 
solves itself into three words at last : Come home 
soon. 

" Your affectionate brother, 

" John Blount Lester.'" 

Rose answered her brother's letter in person, 
to his great joy. 

*' I believe I want you as much as anyone 
does, Rosie ? I am horribly dull without you. 
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There is a confession for a reverend Vicar to 
make ! bat it is true. I have fifty things to say 
to yon, but I want you first of all to go and see 
Mrs. Durrant. I believe I have grown, not 
nervous exactly, but restless, since that fire ; no 
one knows the terrible shock of such a scene 
but those who have experienced it. I suppose it 
is much the same with every great danger; one 
feels as if the rest of one's life were changed, and 
oneself a different person." 

^' Just think if a peril past produces such 
an effect upon people who livequiet lives like you 
and me. Jack, what wonderful influence upon 
character must be exerted by the constant pres- 
ence of danger, and the perpetual effort to 
surmount difficulties." 

" You are really only uttering a truism, Rose, 
but it is one not half enough considered. Just 
as virtue does not consist in ignorance, but in 
resistance of vice, so strength of character is 
only obtained by exercise in overcoming every 
sort of obstacle, and in enduring every hardship. 
JProven is a very fine word, I think, whether 
for armour or men; the most valuable metal 
is that which has passed the most often 
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through the hands of the artificer, and been 
most tried by the fire ; the finest statue has 
borne the greatest amount of toil. We are like 
metal or marble in the hands of our great Arti- 
ficer; however rough the block in which we 
have been hewn, His will, His care. His work- 
ing will bring us to be stately pillars, adorning 
His wonderful design, His great temple of the 
Universe. It has always to be remembered that 
we are sentient blocks, capable of assisting in, 
and of marring, our development. Whilst you 
go down to the Durrants I shall go and see 
Barton. I have not seen him for the last two 
days ; have you any message for his mother I" 

" I will walk to the turn of the road with 
you," she said, and provided herself with a 
thread out of her work-box before going out. 
She pulled some primroses as she passed the 
garden borders, and some of the young crum- 
pled leaves, and tied them, with a few violets, 
into a little bunch as she walked at her brother's 
side. 

"Give my dear love to Mrs. Barton," she 
said as they parted, " and tell her I will come 
and see her when she goes home. Tell her. 
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too, how I rejoice at her son's recovery; and 
give these flowers to Edmund. I have no more 
to say." 

Rose went into the Dnrrants' honse, and 
found it in a state of great horror and ex- 
citement. Ellen had had a better night than 
usual, and George ventured to go to work for 
an hour or two — he had sadly neglected it in 
these last days. During his absence, the doctor 
had called and recurred to a suggestion he had 
made before, that Ellen should go away from 
home for a ^time at least — he thought the 
change would conduce to her cure ; he advised 
this in perfect good faith, but he was unwise 
in suggesting it in her presence — ^still more un- 
wise in not giving the advice to herself, and 
in speaking in undertones. 

She put herself into a frenzy of despair and 
anger. Her overwrought, weakened nervous 
system was not proof against her passion. 
She wept, she protested, she stormed. Away 
from home? — ^where was she to go? There 
was no place for her but here, with George. 
She sprang up from the low chair in which 
she had been sitting at work, stormed about 
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the room, and wrung her hands, raving in a 
varying, discordant voice, with glittering ejes» 
If they wanted to get rid of her, they had 
better say so — ^nothing was easier. She had 
never harmed them — she did not wish to do- 
so. They had been kind to her ; but she did 
not care to live, if it must be away from 
George. She was not obliged to live. Yes,, 
she would die 1 The glittering eyes had seen 
their opportunity, and, before any one was 
aware, she had seized a long-bladed knife of 
her husband's, and wounded herself severely in 
the breast. 

With the doctor's orders they secured Hh^^hands, 
and laid her down, struggling terribly, whilst her 
wound was dressed, and they sent for George, 
fie had just arrived when Bose entered the house.' 
George had just put off his paper cap and 
washed his ruddy face before going into his 
wife's room ; he had been told to come direct- 
ly, she was very ill — ^nothing more. He went 
in, and stood horrornstruck on the threshold. 
Bose was behind him. The poor fellow wiped 
great drops of sweat from his brow; but he 
mastered himself soon, and gently approached 
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the bed on which Ellen lay bonnd and ex- 
bansted. ^ 

** Why, Nelly, my girV' he said, in tones so 
tender, so foil of repressed pain, that they 
brought tears to Rose's eyes, *' what has gone 
wrong now 1^ 

She struggled to move, but could not, and 
gnashed her teeth with despair. 

'* Don't stir, dear — ^lie still for a minute. 
Have you hurt yourself? Why is she bound t" 

He looked round with reproachful eyes, like 
a suffering animal. 

•* I wanted to die, George," she sobbed. 

*• To die 1 — and leave me, Nelly t That was 
not fair, my girl, to go without my leave. Be 
stm, be still !" 

He was busy un&stening the knots that held 
her. She was weeping, and his mother wiped 
the tears as they rolled down off her cheeks. 

*• I am responsible for her," he said fiercely ; 
** she shall have no bonds but these." 

He took her into his arms as he spoke, and 
laid her head against his breast. 

" Tell me what troubled you, Nelly, and we 
will try and set it right. But don't talk of 
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dying. Remember you must have my leave 
first." 

Ste was murmuring " George, George," as if 
there were healing in the words ; and then she 
looked up at him, and said more rationally^ 
"They said they would send me away from 
you ; they whispered for me not to hear, but I 
heard. They Would have stolen me, and 1 
would rather die." 

" Hush !" he said, and laid his hand against 
her lips. 

"I did try to die, though," she whispered. 
" I tell you everything. I promised you once I 
would. I did try — see," and she showed him 
the wound she had made ; his great hot tears 
rained down upon her breast ; " but I won't 
again, if you don't wish it. They said I might 
go for a little while to my father and mother, 
and see if that change would do me good. 
Why," — and she sat up, and looked round at 
the bystanders with a proud surprise — "my 
father and mother I I have no father and mo- 
ther — ^but you." And she fell back weeping 
against his breast. 

The tender pathos of her voice touched every 
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beart. Old Mrs. Darrant wept aloud, and Rose 
took her by the arm and led her away. Dr. 
Brenchley beckoned to the rest. 

** Leave them alone together," he said, blowing 
his nose and coughing'; " we have no right to 
interfere there just now.** 

Ellen had a severe attack of brain-fever, and 
Rose nursed her through it all. With the curi- 
ous aberration ot mind that attaches to a dis- 
eased brain, the only person she recognised was 
Rose ; she never knew her husband ; and through 
all her illness her fixed idea was that she had 
been taken away from George. She talked of 
it perpetually. 

" I think it will come right ; I think he will 
find me some day," she would say wistfully. 
** When I see you, Miss Lester, I feel as if it 
•could not be all wrong." 

Poor George would steal into the room if he 
heard her speaking, and out again to hide his 
burating grie^ and his disappointment that she 
did not know him. 

She talked to Rose unreservedly, but if any 
one else came in she would break off and lay 
iher finger on her lips, saying, " Hush, hush I — 
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we must not tell them all we know." She often 
talked incoherently about the fire, but to Rose 
alone she said, 

" I was a -little afraid, not much, at the fire ; 
the noise and the smoke blinded me ; but when 
I heard his voice I was frightened. I wanted 
George to come, not him; but he came-— he 
wpuld come — twice — more than twice. I had 
not wished to see him again. I thought I could 
die — perhaps I could, you know. And I kneeled 
down to say my prayers. I thought perhaps 
God would let me die so. One is not always 
burned ; that must be horrid I Did you know I 
burned my feet against the walls when he ran 
with me that night ? They hurt me very much. 
But one might be stifled, and that is not so 
painful, I think, is it T — do you know ? But he 
would not let me ; he dragged me, carried me. 
I did not wish it — I did not want him to take 
me — I called for George — I did indeed ; but he 
did not come, only the other came. Why did 
he bring me and leave me here ? — why ? And 
why did you come to me? Were you sorry 
for me, or did you like him? Yes, I know that 
I am ill. Is it because I burned my feet t — or 
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did I fall that night, do you know. I am hurt 
here, too," pointing to her breast. *' I wanted 
to die ; I don't know why now. I don't remem- 
ber anything any more." 

To Eose fihe talked of other things — of her 
earlier life, and of Aim, for she never spoke his 
name. She had been very young when he left 
her, and her imagination had been much dis- 
turbed. Bose read to her, sang to her, talked 
to her — little sentences and little songs, full of' 
sweet, tender, restful thoughts ; she shared with 
no one the charge of this young stricken soul, 
and she rarely left her. Her watchful care was 
repaid ; Ellen became quieter and more rational, 
and one night asked sofbly, 

" If I. were to pray God very much, do you 
think He would let me find George again f " 

"I do think so," answered Bose, earnestly, 
with her hand passing gently to and fro over 
Ellen's close- cropped head. 

For a day or two afterwards Bose kept 
George away from his wife, and then she 
brought him herself into the room, and led him 
to the chair in which Ellen sat looking out into 
the garden, with weak, idle hands lying on her 
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lap. She heeded very little in those days, and, 
though she knew there was some one near her, 
she did not at once turn her head. At last she 
looked round slowly, a Bmile broke over her 
pale face, and with an expression of pleased 
surprise, like that of a tired little child that has 
run suddenly against something he finds to be 
his mother, she said, 

" George, George, so you have found me at 
last !" 

Her memory had found him, rather ; and as 
the fond, faithfiil man leaned his head against 
the back of her chair, and furtively wiped away 
tears he could not restrain, she stroked his 
head and face and arms caressingly. 

"I shall get well now you are come," sh^ 
said. 

She fell asleep that night with her hand in 
his ; she had found him, and found rest. 
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CHAPTER XL 

^^nnHIS was a terrible disaster, Beauchamp. 

-■■ It will take months to put the place in 
anything like order/' said Mr. Ashley, survey- 
ing the ruins of the east wing of his house« 
** However, we must be thankful it is no worse. 
I have been all round with Kemp this morning ; 
I only waited to have a talk to you about cer- 
tain details before giving him final orders. He 
is to overlook the whole place, and send me in ^ 
plans as soon as possible. But I want to know 
what you would like about the dining-room. 
The general plan had better not be altered, the 
house is very convenient — don't you think so f ' 

" Yes, very," said Beauchamp carelessly. 

"The justice-room was doomed before you 
heard anything of the fire, I suspect. It's posi- 
tion was convenient, and the offices were good. 
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I don't think we can improve upon any of them. 
But as we must rebuild here, have you any 
fancy about arrangements ?" 

"None whatever, they were very good 
before." 

" Yes, but I doubt if we can restore them ex- 
actly. In that case have you no wishes ? no 
suggestion to oflfer?" said Mr. Ashley rather 
testily, turning to look at his son. 

" No, indeed, I have not. I would leave the 
matter to Kemp." 

'^ God bless me I leave it to an architect I 
You really do not know what you are talking 
of. A pretty bill we should have to pay, and a 
nice mess he would make of it I I have no 
opinion of architects in general, and Kemp ^ 

" Why employ him, then ?" asked Beauchamp 
abruptly. 

" You do not seem to me to take the slight- 
est interest in the matter, Beauchamp. I am 
surprised you did not let the place burn, so you 
saved your own skin,** 

** Are you ? it would hardly accord with my 
usual conduct,'' answered the younger man with 
a little smile, ^* not to exert myself to save so 
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fine a place. I am hardly selfish enough to 
hjtve suflTered your property to be destroyed so 
ruthlessly.'' 

** My property I God bless me I it is yours 
too. I don't want you to care for it because it 
is mine, but because it will be yours. You are 
always fencing with me now-a-days, Beauchamp, 
Tou cannot surely dislike this place I — ^you can- 
not surely prefer your beggarly little hole to 
this." 

" Pray be civil," laughed Beauchamp, " to my 
estaUj in Somersetshire ; and do not be vexed 
when I say I do prefer it,— for one reason very 
much, that it has no unpleasant memories." 

Mr. Ashley . frowned and stamped up and 
down amongst the ruins ; at last, having con* 
trolled his anger, be said, 

" Be reasonable ; you will come and live here 
after me, your children will be bom here ; it is 
impossible that you should have no regard for 
the place, and it must matter more to you than 
to me how it is restored. So once more I 
return to the charge — ^what shall we do with the 
dining-room f We cannot have such a ceiling 
again as this was^ but I told Kemp to speak to 
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Morant about decorations, his taste is efxcellent. 
I only want to know what style you prefei', 
that we may have no mistakes afterwards*" 

" I really have no wish or feeling abotit the 
matter. Do use your own judgment^ or leave 
it all to Morant. I shall be perfectly satisfied, I 
have no doubt." 

" I have some doubt ; and I wish you were 
not so easily satisfied on this point — ^it takes a 
great deal to satisfy you on some others. I 
should have thought, too, you might wish to 
Consult Gertrude's taste ; you would like to 
please your wife." 

"The probabilities are I shall have no 
wife," said Beauchamp, coldly ; " certainly not 
Miss Brabazon. I am not at all prepared to 
carry out that engagement." 

Mr. Ashley ejaculated something very like an 
oath. 

"I really shall, be perfectly satisfied with 
whatever you like to do here. You have 
extremely good taste, my dear father, and you 
really cannot do better than trust to it. I shall 
see you at dinner, and we can speak again of 
this, if you wish it. If you will excuse me nowi 
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I want to go and see my patient, I always pay 
him a yisit in the afternoon." ' 

^WhatyMr. Barton? When is he going to 
leaTeT He surely mnst be nearly well enongh 
now. The first time I came down you mention* 
edy I think, that it wonld be a week before ho 
could be removed, and I purposely have stayed 
away for that time. Don't misunderstand me, 
I do not in the least wish to turn him out, but 
the builders can hardly get to work with a sick 
man in the house." 

^^ He has been oi^t this morning, and would 
have left to-day, if I would have permitted it. 
He would leave now if he had the slightest idea 
that you wished it, perhaps even if he thought 
you were down. I did not tell him of your 
coming, for fear he should think he was in the 
way. He behaved so extremely well and kind- 
ly, that I wish to consider him in every way." 

** Undoubtedly. Yes, yes, he must have 
behaved very courageously. I think I ought to 
go and see him, and thank him myself. I fancy, 
firom what you said, the destruction here would 
have been much greater if it had not been for 
his presence of mind. I should like to see him. 
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I remember thinkiDg him a fine fellow when I 
met him at Lord Riverford's. Tell him I will 
come and see him presently, if he will allow me* 
Is he much disfigured V* 

*^A good deal at present, but he will 
improve." 

The first thing that Beauchamp saw in the 
room where Edmund sat reading, was the 
bunch of primroses that Rose had sent him^ 
and by an irresistible impulse he stooped and 
smelled them." 

" I am so fond of early flowers," he said, and, 
either instinctively, or firom something in Ed- 
mund's face, he knew whose hand had plucked 
the flowers. Edmund, too, at once perceived 
his visitor s thoughts. 

After a little desultory talk, Beauchamp rose 
to go, saying, 

"My father is down, he proposes to pay you 
a visit, if it suited you." 

" He is very kind ; of course I shall be glad. 
And to-morrow, I think, Mr. Ashley, 1 may go 
home." 

" There can be no occasion for hurry. Pray 
stay as long " 
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**0h, thanks! but I may stay too long. I 
am ashamed of having trespassed till now on 
your kindness ; only that you have been so 
kind'' (he emphasized the word, and smiled, 
the rare, sweet smile in which a man's generous 
soul unveils itself), "I could hardly have re- 
mained thus long." 

The Ashleys, father and son, spent that even- 
ing with Edmund and his mother, in Beau- 
champ's rooms. The conversation was confin- 
ed to indifferent subjects. The topic that had 
been at issue in the earlier part of the day was 
unmentioned. 

But on the next day, when the Bartons were 
gone, and &ther and son were alone, Mr. Ash- 
ley began, in business-like fashion : 

*^ It is time, Beauchamp, I understood a little 
better what are your views for the future. It 
is very natural I should like to see you married 
and settled. I have been disappointed in your 
career; neither army, nor church, nor parlia- 
ment, and you might have chosen either of the 
three. But no matter for that now, we will 
waive it ; still, I must tell you that I think it a 
thousand pities that a man of your educatioui 
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and with your position and prospects, should be 
such an entire cypher in the world. The thing 
I want to ask you, however, is, — what did you 
mean yesterday about never marrying, and 
what was the allusion you made to Gertrude 
Brabazon ? You must marry her ; it is incum- 
bent on you as a man of honour to fulfil your 
^engagements." 

"I do not see why I should make her and 
•myself miserable— that cannot be a point of 
honour. Besides, I think you are not aware of 
the way Miss Brabazon lefb this house after 
the Hunt ball. She is keen-sighted enough, 
she probably came to the conclusion that I 
^regretted my engagement; I very, likely gave 
her cause to do so, but, at any rate, she left the 
next morning, before luncheon, and without 
saying Good-bye to me.** 

^' I remember ; Maud said something to me 
about it, but I was busy, and took no notice. I 
thought it was ,a mere woman's quarrel, and^ 
since then, I had forgotten it. I regret extreme- 
ly that Gertrude should have gone away 
annoyed, and still more that it should have 
been your fault. However, that can all be set 
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right — ^lovers' quarrels, one understands all 
that quite well. Tou must go and see the 
young lady; she is attached to you, I know, 
and I will speak to Sir George. Tou were 
surely not going to stand off for so slight and 
foolish a matter ?" 

^^ I am quite aware it is useless to argue this 
matter with you ; you and I look at marriage 
from a different point of view. I must ask you, 
though, not to speak to Sir George; I feel 
quite sure Miss Brabazon has not mentioned the 
subject to him. I am sorry to hear you say 
that she is attached to me ; I would not will- 
ingly give her pain. There could have been 
no occasion for it, but people — ^women — are so 
very officious. I suppose Maud and my aunt 
Fellowes have talked to poor Gertrude about 
me ever since she was so high; and she has 
taken me into her fancy, and lived on the idea ; 
but she is a proud girl, and will not want wean- 
ing from her fancies. I do not suppose she will 
die of disappointment, people seldom do ; but 
she certainly would die rather than be my wife 
against my wish." 

" This is rather high-flown talk, Beauchamp. 
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I daresay it is all right, and I know, with you 
young men of fashion" (Beauchamp winced 
and coloured), '^ it is quite habitual to talk thus ;: 
but you must excuse my business-like, practi- 
cal, and old-fashioned mode of looking at things.. 
Here is a match very desirable to all parties, upon 
which your mother's mind was earnestly set, to 
which she had pledged herself, which is in every 
respect satisfactory to me, — and for a whim, — 
for I suspect it is little more, — you would cry 
off. If you don't consider your own interests, 
in a worldly point of view — you could not form 
a better alliance — nor my desire, you might 
consider the dying wishes of your mother. I 
can hardly understand your disregarding them,, 
especially as you know the reason for them^ 
too." 

" That is all true. T know that my mother 
wished me to marry Gertrude, the only child 
of the man to whom she had been herself attach- 
ed, whom she had left at the instigation of her 
parents to marry you, because you had the- 
better position then, and the larger fortune ; and 
after all, George Brabazon became the baro- 
net, and inherited large property. He, too, made 
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another worldly marriage like iny mother's, 
<and has, without exception, the richest and 
most bejewelled and most worldly-minded wife 
in London ; and so, in spite of your own spoilt 
lives, the utter failures they have been — or, 
perhaps, indeed, through the cruel irony of 
your own disappointment, you would force the 
«ame wretched lot upon your children. You 
are surprised at me, at my perversity, my 
caprice — Gertrude's parents are doubtless sur- 
prised at her : how should we be anything else 
but monstrosities in some way or other ? If 
people will do the conventional, the unnatural^ 
they must expect astounding and disappointing 
results ; it is but the old saying, they * sow the 
wind, and reap the whirlwind/ " 

Mr. Ashley sat quite still, with his hand 
pressed across his eyes ; the bitterness of his 
•fiion's tone and spirit struck home to him, and 
he remembered, as a lightning flash sometimes 
reveals a whole landscape, most of the details of 
his married life — reriiembered, with a pang of 
regret for his own disappointment, his wife's 
»sad, weary, broken life. He sighed heavily, and 
then drew himself up with an effort at calm-^ 
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Bess, and with the pride that cannot brook 
sympathy from another, but regards it as an 
intrusion. 

*^ And yet," he said, slowly, and with some^ 
hesitation, "you listened to our wishes and 
plans for you. You must at least be aware we 
desired your welfare, and you gave no sign that 
you did not agree with our views. Gertrude is 
an amiable and talented girl ; your mother was 
fond of her, you were much with her — ^you 
seemed to like her society ; you made no objec- 
tions when we proposed to you that you should 
marry her — ^nay more, you acceded to it. There 
was no actual engagement between you, but 
for a long time there has been a tacit one ; you 
cannot deny' that you lent yourself, and very 
readily too, to our wishes." 

" It is true, but — ^I was to blame* 1 do not 
love Gertrude." 

After some silence Mr. Ashley began again : 

" I am very sorry there should be any diffi- 
culty of this kind between you ; but of course 
I cannot wish to see my only son unhappy.. 
Will you tell me, Beauchamp, have you formed 
another attachment 1 I do not wi^h to intrude 
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upon your confidence, but I cannot help being 
interested in the matter." 

'^ I have done so, but I have made no en- 
^gements, — ^to be honest with you, I have not 
been able to do so." 

"I fail now to understand you. Do you 
mean that you are attached to a girl, that she 
knows it, and does not return your affection t" 

Beauchamp nodded. 

*' Good Heavens 1 what do you mean t Does 
not the girl like you 1 A man in yotir position, 
and with your advantages, to sue in vain I 
liVhy, it's inconceivable — ^unheard of! Who is 
:she?" 

^'Miss Lester. You have met her several 
times." 

" A very nice girl. I have not a word to say 
against hen I found her very charming my- 
self. I cannot [say I wished my only son to 

marry her; but still ^You alarmed me just 

now. I was afraid you had made some foolish 
or very unworthy choice. Miss Lester — she is 
a nice, lady-like girl, pretty enough ; she ought 
to have some money from her aunt; she is 
often at Lady Biverford's too. Well, yes, Beaur 
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champ, I am sorry for Gertrude, but Rose Les 
ter has fine health, and a grand seat on horse^ 
back. She will make a handsome mistress of 
Broadstone." 

** My dear father, I am very sorry to disap- 
point you, but Miss Lester declines that enviable 
position.'* 

" God bless me 1 What has come to all you 
young people! You manage your affairs very 
badly. What does the girl want or expect! 
Refuse a fine establishment, such as you can 
give her I You made her an offer, and she will 
have none of you I There must be some misun- 
derstanding ; the young lady cannot have com- 
prehended your meaning. She was shy, mo- 
dest, thought you could not have been in 
earnest. My dear boy, let me go and see her 
brother for you ; it would perhaps be carrying 
it too far for me to plead your cause with the 
young lady herself* but I will do that if you like." 

^^Bose Lester!" laughed Beauchamp with 
some bitterness, and a sarcastic feeling at his 
own ridiculous position, " she is anything but 
modest or shy in your acceptation of those 
words, she is one of the proudest, most digni 
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fied women I know ; she has no idea of in- 
equality between us — ^indeed, I am sorry to say 
the inferior position belongs to me. She con- 
siders I did not behave well to her. I had bet- 
ter explain it to you. When I met her, I was 
extremely pleased with her, found her society 
delightful, and admired her greatly; nothing 
had been settled as to Miss Brabazon, though 
of course it was understood that I was to be her, 
husband. I amused myself, in the meantime, 
with Miss Lester. I have reason to suppose she 
became interested in, I will not now say at- 
tached^ to me. I was gratified ; it was too 
pleasant to be with her for me to tell her the 
truth ; and finally I — ^fell in love, what other ex- 
pression can I use ? I had then been abroad 
with my mother and the Brabazons. I had 
given my promise, and had committed myself. 
I thought I could slip loose from Miss Lester 
at any time, but I believe one day I talked some 
nonsense, or the best of all sense, whichever you 
please to designate it, to her, and she suspected 
me at once. Before that she had heard me talk 
of worldly position and advantages, society, 
fashion, what not ; and her simple, upright nature 
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detected the poiuts on which, our education at 
leastyhad made our lives and views dissimilar, and 
on which we really were at that time dissimilar, 
unsympathetic. I had better speak the whole un- 
lucky truth. I say advisedly, at that time, be- 
cause now I have, or she has, considerably 
modified my views ; things that used to appear 
of great moment and paramount importance^ 
have lost their attraction and value for me ; I see 
them in a perfectly different light, the glamour 
is all gone from the kingdoms of this world and 
the glory of them; and the only thing that ap- 
pears to me worthy and desirable is a true and 
mutual, true because mutual love. Whether 
this mood will always continue is more than I 
can say, the world < may claim its own, as the 
devil is said to do, or I may become — and this is 
the more likely — a cold, hard man, because a dis- 
appointed one. I made Miss Lester an offer, in 
spite of the position in which I stood to Miss 
* Brabazon. Piqued by her avoidance of, and cold- 
ness to me, which my vanity could not endure, 
all the affection that had been growing for 
her, though I had concealed it from myself, 
arose and mastered my worldly prudence, my re- 
VOL, in. ' Q 
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solves. I proposed to Miss Lester, and she refus* 
ed me. I have no doubt Maud lent her little 
aid to increase Miss Lester's feeling of wounded 
pride and delicacy ; she certainly was not flat- 
tered by my tardy offer, she had gauged my 
low standard of happiness, of human nature, 
and my own worth and dignity, and she had 
conquered any attraction she may have felt to- 
wards me. She also thought I was behaving 
ill to Gertrude, for they are friends. Maud, of 
course, told her I was engaged to her. Don't 
let us say any more about the matter — ^it is a bad 
business." 

" It is indeed, Beauchamp ; I am annoyed, and 
I am sorry, but I should have thought you had 
been man of the world enough to know that it 
is only with a married woman you can afford to 
make intimacies, and seek for sympathy — I think 
that was your word just now t" and Mr. Ashley 
laughed a cold ironical laugh, that was not good 
to hear. 

fieauchamp turned away with a grave, hard 
face ; he was by no means in the mood for 
levity. 

" There's nothing to be done," he said, " pray 
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let U8 drop the subject ; the only misfortane is 
that something in mj manner at the Hunt ball 
«eems to have attracted Miss Brabazon's atten- 
tion, and she acted upon it. I did not mean to 
give her pain. Pray do not attempt to see 
either Mr. Lester or Sir George Brabazon, it 
will do no good. Amuse yourself with the re- 
storation here, please yourself entirely, I can 
engage to be perfectly content. I shall go to 
Somerset shortly and paint, or write a poem, 
and in my own fashion * make for myself a soli- 
tude and call it peace.' There is no use in 
talking any more. You will breakfast at nine 
to-morrow I Goodnight." 

Mr. Ashley was sadly annoyed and perturbed; 
he did not sleep well that night. He was fond 
of, and admired, his son in a seliSsh way, but he 
had a curions and uneasy feelmg that there 
might be something in what he had been say- 
ing, and that there were certain disadvantages 
that, under particular circumstances, might 
arise and counterbalance the advantages of 
wealth and position. He thought again and 
again over the discomforts of his own past life, 
and the sorrow, the anxiety, the wretchedness 

q2 
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(he dared use no other words now), of his dead 
wife — ^lives that they had each endeavoared to 
make endurable bj trying first one and then 
another palliative, in which endeavour they had 
signally failed. 

But Mr. Ashley could not follow his son's re-* 
quest not to interfere in his affairs, and not 
to ' make any communications to Mr. Les^ 
ter. He had occasion to go over to Biver- 
ford, and on his return he called at Stonefield 
Vicarage, where he found the Vicar in a veiy 
old coat working in his garden, and directing 
the labours of two lads> whom he was patiently 
training into being as good gardeners as him-* 
sel^ and who would ere long be replaced by 
two other rough lads, ignorant of the difference 
between spinach and cauliflower, and to whom 
asparagus and sea-kale were mere words. 

It was part of the Vicar's theory of education 
to train the boys in the village school to various 
useful oJBSoes, in his own house and under his 
own eye. Although he was often laughed at, 
he had no more plates broken by his page than 
had other people by more pretentious servants 
his horse was a» well groomed as other people's, 
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and, vnth the exception of snch gardens as 
those at Broadstone Park, or Biverford Hall, 
Rose had vegetables and firoit as earlj and late 
as her neighbours, and flowers always stood in 
her drawing^oom. 

It was rather difficult for Mr. Ashley to ap- 
proach the subject of his present visit, bat after 
some circumlocution he asked after Miss Lester. 
The Vicar replied that his sister was well, that 
ishe had been in London, but that he had sent 
for her to come and nurse the young woman 
who had reoeiyed so terrible a mental shock in 
the fire at Broadstone. 

"Ah!" said Mr. Ashley, "and the young wo- 
man had been a servant in my house. I wish, 
Mr. Lester'* (he pulled out his note*case, and 
put two fiye*pound notes into the Vicar's hand)^ 
^* you would spend this for me for her benefit. 
The husband is well-to-do, I believe, but in time 
of sickness very many things are wanted, and 
pecuniary assistance is not wasted. — How par- 
ticularly good and kind of your sister 1 — so few 
women are capable of such a trust and responsi- 
bility. Such a post would require courage and 
kindness. She is a very charming person, Miss 
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Lester." (The Vicar bowed.) "I was, how- 
ever, unaware until yesterday that my son has 
taken the same, or indeed a stronger, interest 
in your sister, and, even more than I do, ad- 
mires her. May I venture to ask you if her 
affections are disengaged? My son would fain 
hope so.'' 

*^ My sister has not confided to me the state 
of her affections," answered the Vicar, speaking^ 
more coldly than before. 

*^ Beauchamp has some idea that Miss Lester 
may have misunderstood a communication that 
he made to her. He is my only son, and I ear* 
nestly wish to see him happy ; it is chiefly on 
his account that I have called on you to-day." 

<< My sister has not consulted me on the sub- 
ject — ^has not, to the best of my beliei^ mentioned 
Mr. Beauchamp Ashley's name to me. I cannot 
force her confidence," said the Vicar, in yet 
colder and more dignified tones. 

Mr. Ashley found his visit was thrown away^ 
and after a few commonplace remarks he took 
his leave. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

'pOSE returned to the Vicarage when she was 
•*-*' able to leave her patient. Her brother 
found her looking so pale that he took her 
away to the seaside, telling her she should do 
nothing but lie on the beach and sketch all daj; 
he would be major-domo, and would undertake 
all responsibilities. One Sunday night John 
Lester had arranged his plans. Hose had been 
too tired to play the organ or go to church in 
the afternoon, and John wrote to a neighbour 
to take his duty on the following Sunday. 

He drove his sister across country to Galton 
in his dog-cart, taking easy stages. The East* 
Anglian coast is low and unpretending, often 
marshy and disagreeable, but at Galton — then 
a mere village with a small population, engaged, 
not in fishing or trade, but in purely inland 
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agricultural pursuits — ^the sea, unwatched by- 
holiday-makers, rolled in from the Germaa 
Ocean, and the -wind blew keenly from tho 
north, and a long, curving promontory formed 
a bay protected from the south-east. A band 
plays on Galton pier now in Summer evenings, 
and white villas are dotted about ; London fa- 
milies, in which there are children too numerous 
for a man with a modest income to take far away 
from home, find it a pleasant holiday resort. 

When the Lesters went there it was quiet 
enough, and Bose lay on the beach, as lier 
brother had planned, sketching or idling, whilst 
he read aloud to her one of the half-dozen books 
be had brought with him, or made a pilgrimage 
to the adjacent farm-houses, in search of eggs, 
poultry, and vegetables for their table. 

Often, as the brother and sister wandered, or 
sat side by side, John was on the point of ask- 
ing Bose what was her opinion of Beauchamp 
Ashley, and what had passed between them, 
but he refrained, thinking she had better rest 
at present from all disquiet. Sometimes he 
£etncied she was pre-occupied and absent, some- 
times that she was silent and sad ; but on the 
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whole, the parson's holiday was a pleasant one. 
The long, idle days on the shore were varied by 
excursions, and, though the neighbourhood was 
flat, there were some curious churches, tombs, 
and towers, and historic traces of Romans 
and Danes. The setting sun glowed upon 
rich pasture, and glossy, parti-coloured hides, 
grouped in effects that Cuyp and Cooper have 
made familiar to us. Beside the Broads grew 
waving reeds and whispering sedges; and 
upon the still water, mirroring the sky above> 
came clanging wild-fowl, feeding and diving 
and splashing in the evening shadows. By no 
means beautiful, but full of interest and sug- 
gestions for thought. 

" I^othing is prominently likeable 
To vulgar eye, without a soul behind, 
Which, breaking surface, brings before the ball 
Of sight a beauty buried everywhere. 
If we have souls, know how to see and use, 
One place performs, like any other place, 
The proper service every place on earth 
Was framed to furnish men with." 

The Lesters had souls behind their ^'learned 
and, therefore, loving eyes," and liked Galton, 
and drew from it rest for mind and body, and 
food for thought. 
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In her card-basket Rose found, on her re- 
turn, two cards, — ^Mr. Beauchamp Ashley's and 
Mr. £dmund Barton's. She learned that Mr. 
Ashley had left Broadstone Park. Mr. Barton 
must be, she supposed, quite recovered, and 
able to return to his oflSce in the Yards. Ed- 
mund had walked over to Stonefield, and found 
Rose absent ; the servant said she was in town. 
He had had a walk of twelve miles, for he 
returned to Riverford on foot, but he was well, 
he was restless, and he must see her; the 
wish to see her had become an imperative 
necessity. As soon as office hours were ended, 
he started for London. Not till he arrived in 
Sussex Gardens, and stood on the doorstep of 
her home, did he know how weary he was; 
not till he had rung the bell did he remember 
that the hour was late, and that he had no 
excuse to offer for his visit. The servant 
answered his summons whilst he was collecting 
himself. He asked for Mr. Lester first. He 
was at dinner, the man said. And Mrs. Les- 
ter 1 She was dining out also. And Miss 
Lester? Oh! Miss Lester was at Galton-on- 
the-Sea, with Mr. John. Would the gentle- 
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man leave a message? No, the gentleman 
would not, he would call again. 

He was too late to catch the midnight train 
back to Biverfordy and he found himself obliged 
to wait on a hard bench all night,' for the first 
train home in the morning, or to go to an hotel 
to sleep. He walked up and down for half-an- 
hour, debating the question with himself. Had 
it been possible to walk home — had the distance 
been but twelve or fifteen miles, he would have 
done so, certainly ; but it was impossible to walk 
more than double that distance, unrested from 
the heavy day he had passed. He took the 
more prudent, if less Quixotic, course — jumped 
into a hansom cab. As he drove along, he 
determined where to go. Forteith was in 
London, he had rooms in Albemarle Street, he 
would go and see him in the morning. 

Edmund fell asleep trying to think of many 
things, trying to still the restlessness that had 
taken possession of him ; fell into the dreamless^ 
sleep of utter bodily exhaustion, from which he 
awoke late in the morning, but refreshed, and 
walked into Captain Forteith's rooms, as that 
gentleman poured out his first cup of coffee. 
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'^ You are a good fellow, Barton, to come and 
look me up like this, only you come too seldom. 
I believe it is but the second time you have 
been here. Sit down and eat. I think there 
is enough for both of us, unless you have a- 
fancy for anything that is not here ; if so, my 
man will get it. Not quite recovered your 
beauty, I see, but it will come right in time." 
{Ned suddenly thought with a pang, would she 
think him hopelessly disfigured?) '^I do not 
know that it really matters much to a man 
whether he is good-looking or not; it de^ 
pends a great deal on what are his objects in 
life. If mere drawing-room existence, he can*- 
not be too handsome, let him be the Adonis, the 
* look and die ' of the Guards. Of course one 
knows the old saying of ' good personal appear- 
ance being the best letter of Recommendation ;' 
but that, as I take it, hardly means beauty. If 
to please the women be his object, to win some 
woman, then it must depend upon the taste of 
the individual woman. There was at one time a 
rage for ogres, and brutes of various degrees of 
forbidding minds and bodies, and there will still 
€very now and then be found a woman who 
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prefers snch ; for my own part, I should clas& 
such a preference with that of the school-girl for 
slate pencils and sealing-wax, rather than for 
good bread and butter, and think it a morbid 
fancy. I know women like honourable scars Some- 
times, even when they are very unmistakeable, 
and I fancy a true woman says, in the humour 
of Benedick, if she have found the heart that 
suits her, ^ his hair of what colour it please God f 
and she may add, his general appearance too. So 
never mind your beauty. I heard from the River- 
fords about the fire at Broadstone. Wha^ an 
unfortunate thing I The house was very hand* 
some, I have understood — the ceilings very fine.'^ 

"Yes, very; it is about the oldest in the 
county. Of course it has been added to and 
altered from time to time, and in various 
styles. The pictures were saved. It would have 
been a pity to have lost all those family por- 
traits." 

" But the luck was in your hands. It does 
not often happen to a man to be able to render 
another such a service as you rendered to Ash- 
ley — ^nor to save a woman's life, and get suffi- 
ciently marked and injured to make him inter- 
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6Bting, and not disagreeable. You came out 
quite a hero," 

*' Don't be absurd. I am heartily glad to have 
done what I did, but it was not at all heroio — 
it was pure impulse." 

"Callitwhat name you like," laughed Porteith, 
^' the metaphysicians woald say it was character 
— natural bent ; you call it impulse. Hercules 
had such impulses, and we call him, even down 
to these days, a hero and a demi-god. But what 
shall we do with ourselves f — ^for you must stay 
a day or two, now I have caught you. I want 
to go down to the club for letters, and then we 
will take a turn in the Row." 

^^ Yes, I have time for that, but I must be at 
home this evening." 

^' Must I Is that word to be taken in its 
fullest sense? But I see by your face one has 
no right to suppose a hero can speak other than 
truth, pure and simple. So if you must, you 
shall, reversing the words of my Scotch pro- 
verb, * If you will you must.' I am inclined to 
think both readings are good sense, and many 
a man would have been a better and happier 
one, that felt the dignity of musty and the noble 
freedom of mW." 
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Edmund's eyebrows were still bare, and his 
moustaches closely trimmed, for he had been 
more burned on the left side of his face ; his 
whiskers, too, had been all shaven for the same 
reason, and were only just beginning to grow 
again. The passers-by looked at him as he 
went down the street, but few things attract 
much attention in London. When he went 
into the " Travellers," one or two men, knowing 
Forteith, looked at his companion with a con- 
traction of the eyebrows common to observers, 
and wondered who the new-comer was, and in 
what foreign land he had met with the perils 
that had left traces so strong upon him. 

The two men strolled up the Bow talking, 
leaned over the railings, and watched horses 
and riders, Forteith speaking now and then to 
some one that he knew. 

" By-the-by, how is your friend MiaS — ^Miss 
Lester t She is in London, I suppose, just 
now!" Forteith was asking, when he perceived 
that he was speaking to unheeding ears. 

Edmund was looking intently at two persons 
who were crossing the Row from the Enights- 
bridge side. They also appeared suddenly at- 
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tracted by him. As they gained the path on 
which he was walking, they looked at him 
scrutinizingly, spoke to each other^ and then 
stopped, and the lady came forward with a 
smile and pretty hesitation. 

''I think I can hardly be mistaken; surely 
you are Mr. Edmund Barton? I am right, 
Walter," she cried to her companion, ^'it is 
her 

Walter Grant came up, and greetings and 
introductions were interchanged. Walter was 
inclined to talk, and Mrs. Grant was nervous in 
manner, changing colour repeatedly, and 
watching the expression of the gentlemen's 
faces ; but Edmund was grave, and <|uiet, and 
showed neither pleasure nor pain at meeting 
again his old acquaintances. Zara looked at 
him with a curious interest ; that which had been 
within the block was now evidenced without ; 
careful and skilful workmanship had refined 
and perfected him ; he seemed to her, in spite of 
his scars, to have grown more handsome, and to 
have increased in height — to have, in one word, 
though she did not use it, developed. To Porteith, 
as he stood a little aside watching the group, 
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Edmund appeared to have become snddenlj 
taller ; there was a grandemr about him he had 
never before remarked. Grant was handsome, 
intellectual-looking, refined in appearance, with 
a small, well-set head and bright eyes; his 
figure was elegant, his clothes well made, and 
his feet and hands were perfect — he was un- 
mistakeably a gentleman, but neither in moral 
nor mental capacity was he a great man ; where* 
as Barton, larger in person, and with less deli- 
cately moulded features and extremities, had the 
brows of reflective power, a firm mouth and 
earnest eyes, and the appearance of force and 
superiority. No one would in his case speak of 
birth or breeding, he was beyond them both, 
standing on his own individual height, in an 
isolation that almost always follows individual- 
ity — a high-souled, noble man. 

Between these two men, looking now at 
one, now at the other, stood Zara, clothed in 
ruby silk and velvet jacket, that suited her grace- 
ful figure, and harmonized with her beautiful, 
ivory complexion and the lustre of her soft dark 
eyes. Remembrance grew strong upon her, 
and she almost unconsciously put her hand 
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through her husband's arm and rested upon it, 
whilst her colour deepened and her breath came 
fast. 

" It is so very long since we have met, that 
it seems wonderful we should all remember each 
other," she said, wishing to say something; then 
recollecting that he was lying broken in heart 
and body when she had last seen him, she be* 
came still more confused, and hurried on. ^^ Mr. 
Orant and I came over about six months ago. 
I like England so much. We did not think of 
finding you here — I mean not exactly here in 
London, we heard from my brother that you 
had returned to Europe ; you know he and Papa 
are quite friends again ? Is it not nice ? Harry 
may come to England too ; we want him to 
come. I suppose you hear from that dear old 
McLean sometimes ? He was a delightful old 
savage. Are you not glad, though, to have left 
Australia and come homef" 

" I shall be returning there shortly — at least 
probably I shall," answered Edmund, unable till 
then to return the least reply to her rapid 
sentences. 

"Shall you indeed 1 I cannot understand 
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anyone going back there, when once safely away 
from it. Can you, Walter!" 

But Walter thought the interview had 
already been sufficiently prolonged, and he 
was anxious to take leave. 

" I am glad to have met you, Mr. Barton," he 
said, offering his hand in token of farewell, 
"and glad to see you looking — ^well," he 
was going to say, but he saw the seamed face 
and forbore to add the word. Then he turned 
to his wife. " We must be going on, Zara, I 
think." 

" You will come and see us, will you not t" 
said Zara, " now you are in town.' That is our 
address at present " (putting a card into his 
hand). "We should like to see you again, should 
we not, Walter f " with a flattering smile. 

" Certainly, pray come and see us," said Mr. 
Grant. 

" Thank you extremely," Edmund answered 
with a grave bow. " I am going into the coun- 
try this afternoon ; it will not be in my power 
to call upon you." 

They shook hands and parted, and Zara 

r2 
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turned her head back over her shoulder^ 
smiled, and waved her hand. 

•*I knew those people in Australia," said 
Edmund gravely, and without a change of 
voice or countenance, to Forteith, as they moved 
away together. "Mrs. Grant is very pretty." 

"Very!" said Forteith shortly; and h© 
thought to himself, " I wonder what made that 
woman choose the one man and leave the 
other! Barton is a king compared with him» 
Fool I it. is just the old question of develop- 
ment; she was not great enough herself to 
reach up to his height ; she did not want a 
king." 

He asked no questions, but he understood in 
the main what had occurred in the past. What 
right had he to inquire into Barton's affairs ? 
Nothing more was said about the Grants, but 
when the two men had driven down to the 
East Anglian station together, and were walk- 
ing up and down the platform, talking of many 
things, Edmund said, apropos to nothing in their 
conversation, but following the links of a long 
chain of thoughts that had been flowing through 
his mind like an under-current. 
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" I often think we are as mnch indebted for 
our education, our improvement, to those who 
injure, grieve, or disappoint us, as to those who 
have always lent us a helping hand." 

" Can there be a doubt of it I I could give you 
chapter and verse in confirmation of your idea if 
we had time, but here is your train coming up. 
The only point," pursued Forteith, leaning in at 
the window of the railway carriage, " is that we 
have to be a good way on in education and im- 
provement before we have sense to know what 
the very words mean. It is just the re* 
cognizing of tHe Divinity that shapes all ends 
for good, if He give us faith enough to see 
that He must do all things well, and not 
thinking besottedly that our rough hewing 
is sufiicient for us. Good-bye. Come and see 
me again soon.'* 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

TT was late in the afternoon when Edmund 
•*• Barton returned to Riverford, too late for a 
yisit to Stonefield, unless he should go there* in 
the evening, after the Yards were closed. He 
resolved then to do first what work he should 
find necessary, and go to Stonefield or not, ac- 
cording to his impulse, when the requirements of 
duty were ended. 

He quickened his pace as he arrived at thia 
conclusion, and turned into the Yards alert and 
self-reliant. He nodded or spoke a kindly 
good-day to the workmen he met ; and having 
changed his clothes for his grey working suit, 
he went into the office and settled rapidly vari- 
ous arrangements, gave orders, answered let- 
ters, and walked down to the wharf to 
see what barges had come in, and the load- 
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ing and anloading that was going forward. 
When the bell rang for the workmen to leave, 
and the gates to be closed, the time appeared to 
him to have gone fast. He turned round from 
the letter he was finishing as he heard the great 
gates creak on their hinges, and then close with 
a ponderous clang, and saw the clerk smooth- 
ing his hat as he waited with a heap of letters 
and papers before him for his final orders. 

" The evening is fine, Victor wants a run, and 
I shall stroll over to Stonefield. But I must go 
across first and see Miss Blount. There are no 
more letters." He took his stick, put on his 
wide-awake hat, and whistled his dog. 

From her wide parlour window Miss Blount 
had seen him coming, and opened the hall door 
for him as soon as he reached it. 

" You have been in London I suppose, as I 
did not see you this morning ? If you are not 
hnrried there are two or three things I wish to 
say. I want you to see my tenant at Mill 
Cottage; the man who rents that garden 
ground ought to be told to put the hedges in 
order ; they were not in a proper state when I 
drove by yesterday. Those people will at- 
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tend to you much better than they would to me^ 
80 I shall get you to see them both to-morrow* 
I will tell you presently, if you can wait," All 
the time Miss Blount was speaking she was 
proceeding by a retrograde movement through 
the hall, till she reached the door that opened 
through a small green-house into the walled 
garden at the back of the house, Ned following 

her. As she passed the drawing-room she 

■ 

pointed to it with a quaint gesture of her 
thumb over her right shoulder, and said in lower 
tones, 

" I would take you in, but there is somebody 
there — somebody, you understand, that you 
don't want to. see — somebody poor, in trouble 
— ^nothing to you. They will go away pres- 
ently, and then I will send for you. I must see 
them ; I cannot send people away." 

Ned thought to himself Miss Blount had got 
one of her many proteges^ leeches or cormorants, 
as the case might be ; but he contented himself 
with returning a nod of comprehension to her 
nod of information, and said nothing. 

" Go out into the garden, and walk round it 
twice— perhaps three times," she went on, " and 
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then I think I shall have done with my visitors. 

x 

I might ask you in, but they are not people 
you want to see. Oh, and Rose is in the gar- 
den — I had forgotten that. Tell her not to 
come till I send for her ; she won't want to see 
my company any more than you do, and there is 
no reason she should. I will send for you both." 

She opened the garden door, gave Edmund a 
little push, and then shut him out ; she smiled 
and nodded to him when he was outside, and 
retreated into the house. 

He stood on the step a moment, trying to 
think. He had contemplated a long walk to 
Stonefield, and now he found the object of 
which he was in search here in his very pres- 
ence. He could see the waving of her dress as 
she walked up and down by the bank of rhodo- 
dendrons. His pulse was running riot, and he 
could hear the beating of his heart. He had 
intended to consider what he should say to her, 
and indeed had left it an open question whether 
he should that evening say anything at all ; 
now the opportunity he had so long desired 
was presented to him, should he lose it and let 
it go in anger f 
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He smiled at his indecision, at his weakness, 
and wondered if it was a proof of cowardice — 
if it was the flaw, the faulty spot in his armour* 
Spurred by this last thought, he sprang quickly 
from the step into the garden, and went to- 
wards the soUtary figure, whose violet dress 
made a charming contrast of colour against the 
dark polished leaves of rhododendron and laurel. 
She heard his footstep on the gravel, and turned 
to see whose it might be ; she went towards 
him with a smile and an outstretched hand. 

^^ I am so glad I I have been wishing to see 
you so much. I have heard of you, of course^ 
but that is not at all the same thing." 

" Too frank, too easy and unconstrained," he 
thought, " for her to have any deep regard, any 
inclination for me." He felt ill at ease, could 
not collect his thoughts enough to make any 
remark, and became horribly self-conscious, re- 
membering his scarred face and close-cropped 
hair. Would she observe it ! he wondered, and 
would it make him disagreeable in her eyes ? 

Oh I she observed every slightest point about 
him. Her quick perceptions detected his 
troubled manner, and partly accounted for it* 
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She noted the rough grey suit that accorded bo 
well with his complexion. She saw his large 
firm hand, that tightened its grasp upon the 
stick he carried; and she observed the scar 
upon his cheek, and the singed eyebrows, and 
her heart realized the nearness of the danger 
through which he had passed. 

" I have been away at Galton with John," she 
said, thinking rightly that the best way ta 
divert his thoughts from himself was to speak 
of her affairs. "In spite of its being little better 
than Winter, we enjoyed the sea very much.. 
The place is not pretty, but I wanted a change. 
I have been nursing a young woman in our 
village, whom you were fortunate enough to 
rescue at Broadstone from the fire; she waa 
very ill, and I could not leave her, and was 
rather over-tired, but I am quite well now. I 
found your card on my return from Galton. I 
have not been able to go and see your mother 
yet, but I shall do so soon." 

" At Galton I — and I understood your servant 
to say you were gone to town, which I fancied 
meant London. I misunderstood the sound of 
the word. Tour brother came to see me whea 
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I was laid up at Broadstone, and 1 have to 
thank you for a charming bunch of prim- 
roses." 

*^ I am glad you liked them. John told me 
all about the fire, and the terrible accident, or I 
may say now the terrible escape you had. Poor 
Mrs. Durrant seems to have been frightened out 
of her senses ; we have had some trouble in re- 
storing them to her, though really one can 
hardly be surprised at such a result. I cannot 
imagine anything more alarming than fire ; it 
seems to paralyse people's energies. Fortun- 
ately for Mr. Ashley and for Mrs. Durrant, 
yours were not paralysed." 

" No, I was not paralysed, certainly, but I ex- 
perienced the other effect produced — I felt as if 
I had the lives of a cat, and the strength of five 
men." 

"But that is courage, not fear," she said^ with 
a quick bright glance. 

He smiled, and yet he said to himself, "K she 
only knew at this moment I am a coward I The 
precious minutes are flying past me, and I have 
spoken no word of what I desire to say. But 
how to say it t" 
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"I often wonder," Rose began, after some 
little silence, ^^ what it is that makes one man 
courageous, and another cowardly. Men of the 
same class are brought up very much alike; 
their prejudices, their views, their ordinary 
modes of action are very much the same ; but 
one smiles in the face of danger, and another 
shuns it — one turns red with a kind of fierce 
joy at the idea of peril to be surmounted, and 
another turns pale with fear." 

" Ah 1 but you do not consider courage and 
cowardice are radical virtue and vice of charac- 
ter, and have nothing to do with education, or 
with force of opinion ; though, of course, a timid 
boy is by training prevented from flying shame- 
fully from danger. Education and public opin- 
ion will teach him self-control, and give him a 
prop on which to support his weakness; but 
the hero is one in grain, and the coward will 
show the white feather in&llibly. I believe 
this the more because, in the case of women, no 
one can say their courage, their patient endiaiN 
ance, their tried moral courage, is the result 
either of education or of opinion — ^it is innate. I 
have seen a great many sorts of people, and I 
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believe I am right. Amongst schoolboys, on 
board ship, in the Bush, at the Diggings, it was 
always the same; one knew this man might be 
counted upon as ready and daring, and that 
one shunned as certain to fail." 

"I believe you are right," Rose said; and 
then she added, in a tone of interest, '^ I have 
never heard the whole story of your life. I 
should like to do so. You must have seen and 
done many, things quite unknown to most 
people." 

" You would like to hear ?" he said, and the 
colour came slowly into his cheek. "I have 
never had time to talk to you at any length ; 
there have always been other people about us. 
I believe I find you alone to-day for the first 
time." 

They were walking slowly up and down, she 
looking straight before her, or away across the 
fields, and he looking down at her. As he 
uttered his last words, a bell rang out from the 
steeple of Biverford church, then another, and 
another, till the air was filled with the sweet 
<3himing. Then Bose stopped, and leaned 
against the open iron railing that divided the 
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garden from the fields beyond, which were 
much lower in level, and through which ran a 
little stream. The sunset glowed red and 
golden behind the church-tower and the sur- 
rounding trees. The bare branches were cut in 
fine, black, interlacing lines against the glow- 
ing sky, and the effect was heightened by the 
presence of a few tall firs, with their dark green 
foliage. The earth was already in shadow, 
only on the tops of the trees did any sunlight 
linger, and the glory in the sky increased, till 
almost every cloud was fringed with purple 
gold and red, a short-lived glory that, in 
half-an-hour, faded slowly, and passed entirely 
away. 

Edmund had joined Rose, and was standing 
one step behind her, where she leaned against 
the fence, observing her, and incorporating her 
into the picture his eyes and heart were paint- 
ing. The glory passed away, and left the 
scene grey and cold ; the grass looked brown 
and rough, and the trees wild and bare, but 
still the sweet chiming of the bells went on. 

" * He being dead, yet speaketh,' " said Rose 
softly. " Does it not seem to you as if the voice 
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of the departed day still lingered ? Those beUs 
make me think of a g^eat sonl passed from 
earth, but whose spirit remains, and still influ- 
ences the world in his works." (He was listen- 
ing with his heart, bnt he said nothing.) 
** How enrionsly sights and sounds affect one, 
and how long one remembers certain things. 
Margaret, my sister, writes me from India, and 
asks me if there are still the same sunsets over 
Birerford Meads, and behind Biverford church, 
and if the golden light shines through those 
little pillars that support the steeple on the 
tower, and if the bells ring in the evening with 
the clear, liquid sound, as if borne across a 
stretch of water. I think of her and my child- 
hood always when there is such a sunset as we 
have just seen. Perhaps you would hardly 
think how closely woven into my life this place 
is; there are particular sounds and smells in 
Biverford, unlike those of any other town, and 
this house and garden, full of quaint old furni- 
ture, heaps of fruit and flowers, and with that 
great ash-tree, is quite unlike all others. Aunt 
Hannah, too, — was there ever anyone more 
unique than Aunt Hannah T — so good, and so 
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crooked (if I may use such a word) in her good- 
ness. By-the-by/' and Bose turned quickly as 
she spoke, and looked at her companion, " are 
yon going to stay with Auntie? Have you 
made up your mind yet? She told me you 
wanted ^ 

Something in his &ce and eyes arrested her 
words ; she coloured very slightly, and turned 
away, conscious that he had been watching her 
intently. 

"Did she tell you what I wanted?" he asked 
at once, speaking low, and with much emotion. 
" No, she could not, for I wanted you to de- 
cide for me whether I go or stay." 

He drew close to her, and leaned his back 
against the railings, so as to face her. She 
stood quite still, with her eyes fixed upon the 
ground, only her eyelids quivered a little. She 
had been so calm and unconstrained in manner 
that he had feared she heeded him not at all, 
and was merely kind from the naturaUy generous 
impulses of her heart ; he had almost made up 
bis mind, as she went on speaking, to hide his 
affection from her, and live out his life as best 
he might without her ; but inadvertently she had 
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given him his cue. ^ I must tell her or die/' he 
thought. 

*^ When Miss Bloant proposed to me to re- 
main with her," he said, speaking low and hur- 
riedly, ^*I asked a week to consider the pro- 
posal. I wanted the week to seek you. It is a 
good deal more than a week since then, but I 
have sought you, and found you here, where I 
least expected it. She made the proposition to 
me the night of the fire at Broadstone Park. I 
have no earthly advantage to ofier you, nothing 
I can plead with you. But still I love you, — do 
not be angry with me for that ; and loving you, 
I do not know how I can remain in England and 
see you constantly. I do not see how I can live 
without you here— perhaps see you the wife of 
another man ; for I have been told — forgive me 
for saying this — ^that you are attached to Beau- 
champ Ashley. I know he is attached to you." 

^^ You have been misinformed," she said 
quietly, but with an efiort. 

fie drew a step nearer to her, and went on: 
** I love you, and therefore from you only can I 
learn whether I shall stay here, or go back to 
Australia. If I go, I shall go trusting in, and 
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blessing you, thankful to have known you, to 
have called you friend, to have been capable of 
loving you, and you will fill, as you have ever 
done, the shrine of my heart. During the years 
I have been away, I ever held you best and 
worthiest, and I hid your remembrance in the 
recesses of my heart. Since I came home you 
yourself have filled the shrine ; if I go abroad it 
will be closed again over its memories. I am 
not justified in thus speaking to you, feeling as 
I do how unworthy I am, but that once or twice 
you have uttered expressions that struck me. 
The very last time I was in this garden you 
said that you believed in me. One night at my 
mother's you said, and feelingly, that a woman 
would go willingly even to Australia with the 
man she loved. Forgive me if I have been 
presumptuous, and set too much store by, or 
have misunderstood, your words. I am, I be- 
lieve, a modest man, and yet I did think often 
of what you said ; and I dare tb tell you now 
that as I cannot go without your dismissal, so I 
cannot stay without your love. You see it re- 
solves itself, after all, into these few words : I 
love you. Were I to live for ever, had I a hun- 
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dred tongues, could I speak to you every hour 
in the year, every minute in the hour, I could 
but say the same : I love you." 

She said nothing, and did not raise her eyes, 
but changed colour a little, and stretched out 
one hand to support herself against th^ railings. 
There was a crowd of conflicting feelings in her 
breast. To tell the truth, she had hoped, even 
supposed, that she had become dear to him ; the 
attraction and sympathy between them she 
knew was great, but she had not expected him 
to speak now, and thus. 

"I weary you," he said, in a tone of chagrin, 
observing her gesture ; " you do not desire the 
responsibility of giving me an answer of any 
kind. I am sorry to have annoyed you ; I will 
try to decide for myself. But I had hoped 
you would have let me talk to you as my 
friend — the first, too, who ever greatly helped 
me — even if you could not love me. Rose." 

There was an accent of wounded pride aa 
well as of passionate entreaty in his last words. 

Her hand that sought to grasp the railings 
for support found itself clasped in his. Whether 
he thought she stretched it to him to bid him 
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cease speaking, or whether she meant him to 
take it, he being a fitter support for her than 
the railings — ^whether he went half-way to meet 
the groping hand, or how it was, they neither 
of them ever knew ; but he held that hand within 
his own, and bending down tpwards her mur- 
mured " Rose." 

The church bells went on chiming over and 
around them, and from . a waving poplar 
near the stream a thrush poured out his 
evening song, but they two spoke no other 
word. The first sound that broke the charmed 
silence was the clapping of Miss Blount's hands 
at the garden door. It was her customary 
summons to her own family, and Bose, hearing, 
prepared instinctively to answer it. As she 
turned she encountered Edmund's blue eyes 
fixed upon her in a long loving gaze. 

" You do not know what you are doing," he 
said. "My darling, my treasure! you must 
listen to much I have to say yet. I have no 
right to steal you thus ; you must know all." 

"I know enough," she said with a happy 
smile. " Come in." 

" Now, Rose," began Miss Blount, as soon as. 
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ihej entered the house, *^what is to be done 
with 70U ? James is gone, so he cannot drive 
you over to the Vicarage — ^you know I do not 
like disturbing him after he has gone home at 
night. But I can send one of the maids into 
the town for a fly/' 

But Bose stopped her. ** Pray don't send^ 
Auntie, I shall like the walk home, and John 
will probably come to meet me." 

** And you, big tall fellow," said Miss Blount^ 
turning to Edmund, ^*why don't you offer to 
escort her t If she wants to walk, I suppose she 
must. Bosie generally does as she likes, but 
she may as well be properly protected. So go 
home with her now, Edmund, before it is dark, 
and come back to me, we can do our business 
by candle light." 

" I did not know," said Edmund with a blush 
of pleasure, ** that you would allow me to walk 
home with Miss Lester, or I should have been 
too happy to offer her my escort." 

•* Not allow you I What do you mean I It 
is the proper thing to do. I should like to 
know what is the use of being a man, unless 
you can be of some use to other people t And 
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now, you improvident child, come into the 
dining-room, and have some wine — or would 
you like some tea ? — ^before you start." 

Miss Blount stood on the door step and 
watched Rose and her companion as far as she 
could see them. 

^' Go by the field," she had said, " it is much 
the shortest way, and you will meet fewer 
people; you will find the paths dry enough, 
after the winds we have had lately." 

She was trammelled by no conventionalities, 
she had her own views as to propriety and 
decorum, and they were strict ones, but she saw 
no breach of them in the attendance of this 
man upon her niece. Had anyone remarked 
upon it, she would probably have replied, ** If he 
is not fit to be trusted to take care of my niece, 
all I can say is, he is not fit to be trusted with 
my business. In my opinion a gentleman and 
an honourable man are one and the same. If I 
consider a man such, I should as soon think 
of doubting his behaviour as I would of 
doubting my own father." 

Thus Miss Blount, like many other people, 
swore by all her gods. Rose and Edmuad 
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walked by the field-path ; the evening was very 
still, and in the air was the feeling, the breath 
of the coming Spring. 

"Will you listen to me now, my dearest!" 
Edmund said at last ; ^^ sooner or later you must 
listen. Pray do not let there be misunder- 
standings between us, because matters are cot 
perfectly explained. Tou are good enough to 
— to — ^let me Ioto you, but you may not bave 
taken into account what my life is, how very 
lowly placed I am, how small my means are, 
and you may find it impossible to return my 
love. For it is the next thing to impossible for 
a woman gently born, and highly cultiyated, to 
descend in the social scale." 

She lifted her hand, as though to check his 
words, but he only drew closer to her, and onoe 
more began, " Rose ^ 

Then she turned towards him, and looking 
into his eager, earnest face, said with a firank 
smile, 

"I know all I want to know." Then 
fancying a shadow of annoyance crossed his 
face, she added, ^' It will be time enough by-and- 
by to talk of houses and land. I suppose they 
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have to be considered, but you are too anxious 
for my welfare in the worldly sense. Do not 
you know that the only real question between 
you and me, is — ^Is thy heart right with my 
heart ? Only the soul can afford sustenance to 
the soul." 

"My Rosel" he said fondly, and took her 
hand in his, drew it through his arm and held 
it there. " Indeed my heart is right with thy 
heart. But — forgive me, people may say, your 
own family may say, I did not give you time 
for reflection, that I was presumptuous in 
aspiring to you, and offering to your acceptance 
the sharing of a lot so humble as mine. Be 
patient ; I do not think they will influence your 
affection for me, but they may make you 
uneasy ; at least you must give me the right to 
be the first to tell you of disadvantages and 
difficulties." 

"1 know them all. I told you just now I 
know all I want to know. I can say no more 
than that." 

"But, Rose, your parents, your brothers may 
object to me. Your aunt, when she finds that 
I have won your affection, may say she will fill 
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up the manager's post with some one else." 

**A11 possible — what then?'* 

^* Then, darling, I should have no alternative 
but to return to Australia, and look after my 
flocks and herds again." 

" That would not be so terrible ; you would 
take me with you ?" 

« My own, own, perfect love I There is in- 
deed no more to be said." 

"You will have no more doubts about me 
then, or any questions as to worthiness or un- 
worthiness ? It is weeks ago since I told you I 
trusted you. I was rather alarmed after I had 
said it, lest you should think me too bold ; but 
you were so modest that I was soon re-assured. 
You did not trust me" 

" I dared not ; but now I shall utterly and for 
ever. So beware." 

*^Come in and see John now/' Bose said, 
when they reached the Vicarage gate. 

Edmund stood for a moment undecided, with 
his hand upon the gate. 

" I am not inclined to spoil to-day by talking 
to anyone but yourself," he said. " I shall say 
nothing to your brother about the blessed 
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claim you hare given me upon you. Let me 
have the perfect and single remembrance of 
you alone." 

''Come in, nevertheless," she said, and he 
followed her. 

But the Vicar was out, and if truth were 
told, Rose was somewhat relieved by his ab- 
sence. She led the way into the drawing- 
room, which looked warm and was bright with 
flowers. Rose's piano was open, and her books 
were lying about — the whole room was full of 
her. They went and stood together by the 
fire, her head bent a little, and he looking at 
her in the mirror above the mantelpiece. 

" I am glad I came in," he said softly ; " till 
one gets amongst the realities of life again, 
one is hardly aware of one's rights and lia- 
bilities. I had scarcely realised till now that 
you are mine." 

He drew her into his arms as he spoke, and 
kissed her fondly, but with a certain self-re- 
straint, as if he held her sacred. He kept her 
close in his arms, and raised his head with a 
great sigh. Then he saw his image in the 
glass. 
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^' I am Buch a big fellow, Bosie, and I am so 
ugly," he whispered with a ruefiil aspect, like a 
simple child. 

She lifted her head, and looked at him smil- 
ing. She stretched her hands and drew his face 
down to her, and kissed the scars upon it one 
by one. 

". You are not ugly," she said ; " the scars are 
nearly gone. And I love you, ugly and 
scarred." 

Then his self-restraint was gone, and he 
pressed her in a long, silent, passionate em- 
brace. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

pDMUND BARTON did not await the Vicar's 
•■-* return. With a happy heart and firm 
step he walked down the pathway, stood a mo- 
ment at the gate, and ttirned to wave his hand 
to Hose, who watched him from the window, and 
then, drawing the lace curtains close, disap- 
peared into the recesses, of the house. He walk- 
ed rapidly across the green, turned once more 
at the comer of the road where he could see 
the house for the last time, and as he passed 
into the lane, busied in fastening into his coat 
the cyclamen blossoms Rose had given him, he 
met Beauchamp Ashley returning to Broad- 
stone. 

The two men shook hands, and Beauchamp 
ezpreflsed hia pleasure in seeing Barton weU 
again-— but he looked moody and uneasy. Then 
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he coloured high, and pointing to the flowers 
that Edmqnd wore, he said : 

*' It is a frightful impertinence, Barton, but 
jou must excuse me. You have been at the 
Vicarage? Did Miss Lester give you those 
flowers t" 

Edmund bowed in answer. 

**I thank you. You will forgive my not de- 
laying with you longer this evening. I am an- 
xious to get home." 

^ Good night," said Edmund, holding out his 
hand. 

^ Good night," said Ashley, scarcely touching 
it; and then he passed quickly round the comer 
and was out of sight. 

Edmund was too happy himself to feel any« 
thing like triumph over his rival — ^he was too well 
aware of the value of all he had won, not to 
know what must be its loss to another. Could 
behave avoided Ashley at this juncture, he 
would have done so, and he was very sorry to 
have occasioned him any pain. As he returned 
to the town, Lady Riverford's warning recurred 
to him. What could she have meant by bidding 
him not to indulge in dreams? Did she desire 
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a union between Miss Lester and Mr. Ashley? 
and did she think he, Edmund was likely to 
interfere with such an arrangement? Being 
undoubtedly an inferior part% could she have 
wished him to have the generosity to retire from 
any contest? Well, it did not much matter 
now what she meant — Hose and he loved each 
other : that was the answer to every question, 
every difficulty, for the rest of his life. How 
such a strange and beautiful event had happen- 
ed to him, he could not well say. He only re- 
peated over and over again, 

^' Let no one ask me how it came to pass ; 
It seems that I am happy — ^that to me 
A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass." 

He hastened his steps, and sighed out of a 
heart burdened with joy her beloved name^ 
"RoseP 

"You are late, Edmund,'* Miss Blount said, 
as she came out to meet him in the hall. '* I 
was going to have the house shut up, and did 
not expect you again to-night. Never mind, 
come in. I often have late visitors, as you 
know. And first of all," here she broke off, got 
up out of the chair in which she had just seated 
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herself, went to the door, looked out into the 
hally careAilly closed the door again with a 
bang, and came back to her chair. " I never 
wish my affairs to be canvassed' outside," she 
said denmrely, "and eavesdroppers invariably 
misrepresent matters, because they hear them 
imperfectly. So once more I begin. First of all^ 
tell me have you made up your mind to be my 
manager? You have had a great deal more 
than a week to consider the question— time 
enough to think of your answer, risk your life, 
spoil your good looks, and run all sorts of fool- 
ish hazards. My father used to say he could 
not understand why a man could not be con- 
tent to sleep in a whole skin, and so I say. 
What had you to do tearing across to Broad- 
stone t You had better have been in your bed.'* 
" Nonsense, Miss Blount, you do not in the 
least mean what you are saying. I could no 
more help going than you could help seeing 
your poor pensioners this afternoon ; I was not 
a bit worse than you are. I gave what I had 
to give, and so do you — ^we only use a differ- 
ent coinage. I do not think your father 
spared his pains, or his purse, where he thought 
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either could do good, by all that I have 
heard." 

" My father was a wealthy and a very generous 
man," said Miss Blount, bridling with the plea- 
sure she always felt when anyone praised the 
father whom she idolized, and unable to resist 
this reference to wealth, which she greatly 
valued. 

^* He was more than that, he was a good and 
honourable man, and had a kind and noble 
heart," replied Edmund, who, being poor him- 
self, yet having gained to-day the highest prize 
life could give him, could hardly be expected to 
put the same value upon wealth that Miss Blount 
did, who had been possessed of it all her days, 
and was yet a lonely soul. In spite of the dif- 
ference of opinion that lurked in Edmund's 
words, and which Hannah Blount perfectly 
understood, she was gratified by the yoang 
man's tribute to her father's character, and was 
not inclined to take exception to its mode of 
expression. 

" Well, well," she said, ** I believe he was all 
and everything that is best ; but let us get to 
business. Have you made up your mind to go 
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or stay? I want you to fltay, of oonrae." 
''Honestly, then, I am no nearer the mark 
than I was. I cannot give yon an answer 
without asking yon a qnestion, or rather laying 
before yon a new complication of my aflGurs. 
There is no nse in deferring what I have to say, 
or seeking a fitvonraUe opportunity for telling 
yon, that I love Miss Lester.^ 

Hiss Blonnt jumped out of her diair straight 
on to her feet, and stared at the speaker; then 
she seated herself again, leaned her head 
* against the high back, and ransacked her 
pocket and her velvet bag for her snuff-box 
without speaking a word. Edmund handed 
her the box from the little table, she took one 
huge pinch, and then a second, looking him 
gravely in the &ce as he stood with the box in 
his hand. 

** I am not very much surprised," she said at 
last, ** and I do not know that I have any ob- 
jection to make. But what my brother Lester 
will say, and what sort of a wigging I shall get, 
remains to be seen." And then she burst into a 
long fit of subdued laughter, that shook her tall 
figure from head to foot. 
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*^ Give me that box, and go ancl sit down ; 
don't stand there like a great donkey, as if you 
wrere afraid, and waiting for my last gasp. It 
won't kill me, if I had twenty nieces for you to 
fall in love with, and twenty brothers-in-law to 
get in a rage." 

Again she indulged in a fit of laughing, 
looking at Edmund all the time as if he in- 
spired her mirth. For some time he preserved 
his gravity, but at last the contagion was irre- 
sistible, and he laughed too ; then she recovered 
herself. 

" I am glad for your sake to see you laugh," 
«he said, "because now I know that you are 
not going to wear the willow, at any rate, nor 
do you want me to plead your cause with Rose, 
which I would not have done. I thought at 
first your answer to me was depending on her 
favourable answer to you. But Rose has given 
a favourable answer, has she !" 

"Tes. I told her to-day that I loved her, 
and she is good enough to return my love." 

" Well, I don't see why it should not be you. 
I daresay you are quite as good as any other of 
your sex, and personally, as I happen to want 
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joiiy I had rather she married you than any 
other man. It would be delightful to me that 
one of my sister's children should be concerned 
in their grandfather's business. So far as I 
have any voice in the matter, you have my con- 
sent to marry Bose, as the child is fool enough 
to trust you, and wish to marry at all. But I 
cannot say a word about her parents ; you will 
have trouble with her father. I daresay he 
thinks his daughter might marry an Earl| and 
he will take exception to your means, and your 
family, and your occupation; he would not 
bring up either of his sons to business. For 
my own part I hate pride." And Miss Blount 
took another pinch of snuff, which operation 
materially helped her in the ironical twist of 
nose and mouth. 

Miss Blount, like all prejudiced people, hated 
every opinion or form of character different from 
her own. 

*' I am quite aware of my disabilities and im- 
perfections, and I know how very much I am 
asking of her parents in wishing Bose to share 
my lot ; but she herself is content to do so — to 
her only do I look for the ultimate Tes or No. 
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But there is one point involved on which my 
answer to you depend^, that, if we cannot Re- 
main happily in this country, she volunteered to 
go to Australia with me. If she is thus mind- 
ed, you will easily understand that I am not 
inclined to act with a romantic, I must call it 
mistaken, generosity, and give her up. If she 
thinks I can make her happy — ^and God knows 
I will try — I am not going to contradict her. 
So, you see, I cannot give you the decided 
answer I otherwise would have done until I 
have seen Mr. Lester. I will not live here 
without her. You shall know the result as 
soon as I know it." 

"Well, /hope you will remain, but I cannot 
tell what a man like Mr. Lester may say or do. 
I do not understand you men at all. You act 
upon impulse, and, feeling a great deal more 
than we do, you have quite as many vanities 
and jealousies and ill-tempers and littlenesses 
as we have. I never did understand any man 
but my father, he acted always on a broad 
principle. I have tried to copy him. 1 am not 
asking you whether I have succeeded* I know 
what I think, and you have nothing to do with 
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it, but 70U are the least unlike hitn of any man 
I know." 

" In spite of my running risks, and burning 
my face and whiskers, and not caring much 
about a whole skin, eh T" laughed he. 

'*I did not mean that my father was a 
coward," she said, with indignant eyes. " He- 
fought the up-hill fight of his early life too well 
for anyone to suppose him a coward. Did you 
ever hear that in the cholera year he nursed,, 
when no one in the village would go near them,. 
a family attacked by the disease! Did you 
know that he plunged into the canal after a 
bargeman's child that fell overboard? No, you 
were no coward, John Blount," she said, lifting 
wet eyes to his picture, and clasping her hands- 
across her breast. 

*^ Dear Miss Blount, I never supposed he was» 
I have heard both those stories and many 
others of him, and I honour him as a good and 
noble man. I do not forget that Rose Lester i& 
his grandchild." 

^^ Go and do thou likewise," said Miss Blount,, 
gravely bowing her head; and after a little 
silence she added, ^^ I shall not talk of business 
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to-night, my thoughts are pre-occupied. See 
Mr. Lester as soon as you can, and let me have 
your answer. I have hopes of you, Edmund, 
and I am in the mood that, if yon should decide 
to go abroad, I shall consider about selling the 
Yards.'' 

Edmund and Bose, had they thought about 
the matter, would have said that they had 
walked across the fields quite alone, and had 

met no one ; but a pair of eyes belonging to 

« 

no less a person than Gilbert Drake, who had 
not yet left Riverford, had spied them out. To 
such good account did their owner put their 
observation that, meeting John Lester on the 
Riverford road, he checked his horse and 
stopped to speak to the Vicar. on some trifling 
pretence. 

" Mr. Barton appears to be quite recovered 
from his injuries at Broadstone," said Drake, 
with something between a smile and a sneer, 
flipping his horse's ears as he spoke, but not 
riding forward. " I heard he had been terribly 
burned — not that I take much interest in the 
gentleman^ he repaid the trouble and kindness 
I took for him as a lad with very scurvy words 
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and deeds. I lent him money once — ^which your 
skier repaid, by-the-by. He has been made a 
great deal of, though I cannot tell why ; I don't 
know that it matters, as I am leaving these 
parts shortly. But he's about again. I saw 

him a quarter of an hour ago, walking across 
the fields with Miss Lester. They struck me 
as mightily taken up with each other," he add- 
ed maliciously, as he saw the Vicar start at his 
sister's name, and an angry flush come into his 
cheek; " but I suppose that's all right, for they're 
a handsome pair at any rate, though he is too 
big for my fancy ; they'll make as handsome a 
couple as his father and mother did.' I hope 
you are pleased with the match, Mr. Lester. The 
young lady had •to decide, they say, between 
Mr. Barton and Mr. Ashley, but she's none the 
worse for considering such a matter well; 
there's no good in being in a hurry. But I 
must be riding home, and shall wish you good 
evening." 

He struck his horse with whip and spur as 
he spoke, and prevented the possibility of the 
Vicar making any remark to his communica- 
tions, full of coarse and calculated impertinence. 
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The Vicar stood quite still in the road, and 
pushed up his slouched hat to rub his fore- 
head, feeling greatly puzzled and annoyed. He 
would have dearly liked to swear a good round 
oath aloud, and so relieved his mind. He had 
been calling in Riverford on Mr. Merivale the 
Rector, and in the course of conversation some 
mention was made of the fire at Broadstone — in 
the country such matters are long remembered 
— ^and of Barton's gallantry; and then the 
Rector spoke of the castigation Drake had re- 
ceived at Barton's hands, expressing his surprise 

• 

that such a good-hearted, well-disposed man as 
Barton appeared to be, should have made so 
implacable an enemy as Drake; for though 
Drake in words insulted Miss Lester, he really 
intended to annoy Barton, and Mr. Merivale, 
clergyman as hewas, could not help thinking the 
punishment was well deserved. 

" I have never talked about the matter, Mr. 
Lester, you may be sure, but there were other 
people present who would not be so reticent," 
Mr. Merivale said. " I wonder the story has 
not reached your ears before ; these things seem 
to be borne on wings of wind, not to be actually 
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repeated, and they gather bulk as they come. I 
am Sony I should have been the person to in- 
form yon, however. I would not willingly have 
annoyed you." 

*^ I am annoyed, certainly — ^but that is natu- 
ral. However, I am not surprised that I hear 
it now for the first time. The parties most 
concerned in any report are always the last to 
be informed of it. I cannot help being vexed 
for my sister, for with the best and kindest 
heart Rose does things that evil-minded people 
might twist to her disadvantage. My aunt, 
too, has her peculiarities, and such things are 
visited on the next generation." 

The Vicar was a proud man, and was wound- 
ed, flow much more distressed, then, was he at 
the remarks made by Drake I He was angry, 
and he was deeply hurt; even if the whole mat- 
ter could be explained, he was, as it seems na- 
tural to the haughty independence of the English 
character to be, annoyed at being made a com- 
mon subject of discussion to his neighbours, and 
unable to hide himself and his affairs from their 
impertiaent gaze. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

JOHN LESTER hurried to the Vicarage in a 
yery uneasy state of mind. He entered the 
house and looked sharply round the hall for 
other hats and sticks than his own, that 
would give evidence of some masculine visitor, 
but there were none such to be seen. Some- 
what relieved from his first sensation of annoy- 
ance, he went into the drawing-room, which 
he foimd empty; the fire was made up and 
burned brightly, and Rose's chair was drawn in 
firont of it. Then he opened the dining-room 
door and looked in ; that, also, was empty, but 
the table was spread for dinner, and two covers 
only were laid. Everything betokened quiet 
order and expectation, the work of the day was 
ended and cleared away. 
The Vicar went to prepare for dinner. As 
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he came down Rose met him at the foot of the 
fltairs. fle noticed that she was wearing a 
pretty dress, of pink cashmere, trimmed with 
black lace and velvet, that suited her, and com- 
bined with the smile that hovered on her lips, 
and with her calm brows, to give her a gayer 
appearance than she had worn for some time. 
Perhaps he only fancied it, bat she seemed 
more like the bright young sister of earlier 
years, whatever were the cause ; and the fancy 
rather increased his annoyance that anyone 
should have dared to talk of her. 

John Lester was right in his instinctive observ- 
ation of these signs of dress and appearance. 
Hose had looked at the dark dress she had worn 
all the Winter evenings, and did not like it ; she 
laid it aside, and put on the soft pink dress, 
as according better with bar state of feeling. 

"Were you at Riverford to-day t" the Vicar 
began, after dinner was over. "I thought you 
must have been, by the violets in your dress. 
No one else has such violets as Aunt Hannah. 
I think we ought to get some ; will you remem* 
ber to ask for them, if I forget t" 

" We have got some already ; another year 
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we shall have plenty, I hope. If you go 
down to the comer, near the churchyard, you 
will find some. But I always bring a bunch 
from Auntie's; her garden always seems to 
have better soil than, and not to be so much 
disjkurbed as, other people's." 

"Did you walk home? Were you tired? 
Or when did you come ?" 

"Yes, I walked home. Mr. Barton came 
with me. I have returned more than an hour 
now, and I am not at all tired, thanks," said 
Bose, smiling, and looking up from the orange 
she was peeling. " But you must be ; you are 
so much later than usual." 

" I was detained in the town," said the Vicar, 
answering the smile with a frown. "Barton 
was with you-r-was he? Bose, what does it 
mean?" he continued, pushing his plate from 
him, and turning his chair to the fire, so that he 
might not fiEtce her. "I have never been able 
to ask you yet, but, after something I heard to- 
day, I must ask. I had a visit the other day 
from Mr. Ashley; he begged my good offices 
with you on behalf of his son. I told him you 
had never mentioned him to me, and that I had 
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never intruded upon your confidence. I do not 
want to force you now to tell me anything that 
ifl disagreeable to you " (for he saw the colour 
rise in her cheek), "but to-day I have been 
annoyed, and I should like to talk to you, if you 
will not take offence. Do you know much of 
the Bartons? I know you are intimate with 
Julia; but do you know them well as a family? 
Do you know much of Edmund Barton ? Is he 
a bad-tempered man ? Or do you know much 
to his disadvantage t" 

"Bad-tempered he certainly is not. It ap- 
pears to me that we all know a good deal to 
his advantage. Lately, he has especially dis- 
tinguished himself, to say nothing of the opin- 
ion Aunt Hannah holds of him, in wishing him 
to remain with her as manager." 

" H'm I" (At the moment, the Vicar wished 
Aunt Hannah had no need of managers.) 
" That is true," he said at last ; " but I want to 
know your views. I had better tell you why, 
perhaps." 

Then he told her the conversation he had 
had with Mr. Merivale. Rose's heart beat, and 
her cheek kindled with pleasure at hearing of 
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her lover's summary vengeance ; but when Mr, 
Lester added the remarks made to him by 
Drake, she turned pale. 

" I do not know why Mr. Drake hates me — 
hates U89" she said, ^' but I feel that he does. I 
never intentionally offended him." 

**^ I dislike questioning you, Rose, but did you 
ever lend Barton money t" 

" I paid, many years ago, some money that 
he owed, and he repaid it to me," she answered 
in a low voice, and with bent head. " I cannot 
think, however, what right anyone had to sup- 
pose this was the case, for I never mentioned 
it; and I do not know how Mr. Drake could 
have dared to repeat the matter." 

" People do repedt things. Rose. I must say, 
I think it was an imprudent thing ^or you to 
do. Women— ;especially young women — can- 
not afford to do Quixotic kindnesses, — for I am 
not doubting for a moment your kindness and 
generosity," 

Rose smiled. 

"I do not agree with you. I think people 
can always afford to do what is right, and that 
includes what is kind. I would do the same 
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again to-morrow, even if it entailed similar 
annoyance." 

*^ Believe me, you are wrong, Rose. I said 
women could not afford to do generons acts 
regardless of consequences." 

*'And I will not accept any distinction of 
persons/' she said, still smiling ; '' what is right, 
is right. I am, however, much vexed that you 
should have been annoyed, although it is only 
a momentary annoyance. Such a man as Mr. 
Drake can never have any real weight in the 
opinion of worthy people, and he has, by what 
you have said, been overdoing his part. I was 
annoyed for a moment, for you, and for Mr. 
Barton, but, on a little reflection, what does it 
matter? It is not worth speaking of farther. 
How could he understand my motives ?" 

But the Vicar was not convinced, and was 
still anxious. 

" I cannot comprehend Barton asking such a 
favour of you." 

"Can you not? He was poor, and I was 
not ; he was in difficulties, and just starting for 
Australia. I am glad to have been able to help 
him.'' 
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The Vicar was losing his patience. He push- 
ed back his chair, uncrossed, and then recrossed, 
his legs, and faced round upon his sister. 

" I am sure I do not see any reason for your 
taking so much interest in this man, although, 
I admit, he is a brave fellow, and his mo- 
ther is our mother's oldest friend. If you 
stand up for people so warmly, and put 
yourself out of your way to do them kindness- 
es, you cannot expect anything but comments 
—civil or uncivil, as the case may be. There is 
no reason, because Mrs. Barton is a lady, and 
our mother's friend, and that Aunt Hannah 
employs her son, that you should be on terms 
of intimacy with that son." 

**No — ^so far I agree with you ; but you do 
not seem to understand that I like him for him- 
self—that I was glad to help him, because it 
pleased me to do so — ^that I have not changed 
my opinion of him formed years ago, except in 
the fact that he has justified my regard for him. 
I had better tell you, John," she said, rising and 
leaning against the mantelpiece, whilst a smile 
and a blush played over her face, ^* that Edmund 

VOL. m. u 
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Barton and I love each other. He told me so 
to-^y.'' 

^ Good heayens T cried Mr. Lester, '* that is 
news indeed I What on earth was he thinking 
of? Ton mnst see. Rose, how impossible it is 
that any of yonr &mily conld consent to yonr 
marrying him." 

''That is nnfortnnate," answered Rose, 
quietly; '*he suits me, and I suppose I shall 
marry him some day. I am sorry you dislike 
it.'* 

*' Dislike is not the word. I must see Barton 
to-morrow, and my father; this must be pre- 
vented. If you have not sense to protect your- 
self from an adventurer, we must interfere. You 
could not possibly live at Biverford with him. 
Forgive my saying, too, that I had thought you 
were greatly pleased with Beauchamp Ashley — 
was it not so ?" 

" Yes, certainly it was. But perhaps you may 
not remember that some years ago, when Mr. 
Ashley used to come to Sussex Gardens, you 
and James took the pains to warn me against 
him. I was quite young then, and was very 
much occupied with him, and might probably 
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easily have passed over many faults of character 
— at that time he seemed to me perfect. You 
first drew my attention to the worldliness of 
his character ; you pointed out that his inten- 
tions towards me were not serious, and that he 
was only amusing himself at my expense. You 
put me on my guard, and I observed him close- 
ly. Dear as he was growing to me, delightful 
as was his companionship, much as our intellects 
accorded mentally, morally, artistically, I began 
to understand that he had set the world, the 
things of the world, fame, fortune, position, be- 
fore him as the supreme end and aim of life. 
I saw his sister, and knew what her influence 
with him must be. I heard of Miss Brabazon, and 
I was saved from my own false estimate of 
suitability and sympathy. Not long ago he 
asked me to be his wife — do not mention this to 
anyone, John, for I refused him. Under sudden 
impulse he turned from his &lse gods to things 
better and nobler ; but his is not . a strong and 
resisting nature. I do not feel sure that he may 
not return to his old faiths ; besides, he left me 
so long unheeded, unsought, that I was cured 
of my vain fancies, and also of my pain — ^pain 

u2 
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caused by woimded pride and disappointment ; 
for I do not mind confessing to yon that I was 
disappointed, that I who cared for and thought 
of him should have made so little difference to 
him that he could pass many weeks without 
me. Do not mistake me, however ; the sym- 
pathy between us was very strong, our regard 
for each other was true enough, but it was not 
the whole truth ; we met at certain points only* 
I understand it all now — we did not really and 
perfectly suit each other. It is all very well 
for people to say that a woman should love 
once and for ever : it depends on what they 
mean by love. I can only answer to such a 
saying, that, if they are right, I did not love Mr. 
Ashley ; and if I did not love him, neither did he 
really love me. Love to be love must be mutual 
— must be equal. Don't laugh at me, John," she 
said, suddenly aware of her eager tones, and 
laying her hand gently upon him, and looking at 
him with dewy eyes. " I have arrived at this 
knowledge, because I have lived and loved." 

" I am not laughing at you, my dear," he re- 
plied, somewhat crossly, as is the wont of many 
Englishmen when they are touched by any 
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emotion ; " what you have said is true in the 
main, though I have not passed through the 
phases. I understand a little more of your 
life, too, and see that this lesson of yours was 
being learned when you first came here to me. 
I don't want to grieve you, Rosie ; but still you 
must see that we cannot like you to marry Bar- 
ton and live at Riverford — ^for I suppose he con- 
templates remaining there/' 

" I am sorry for that," said Rose, gently, and 
taking her hand from his shoulder, " because, in 
that case, as I do not wish to annoy any of 
you, I shall go with him to Australia." 

" There is an end of the matter indeed 1" said 
the Vicar, rising hastily. '* I will see my father 
to-morrow. You and I will not discuss the 
question further." 

The blood rushed over Rose's throat and 
brows. 

" Pray see my father, John. I have already 
written to him; but you forget that I am a 
woman, not a child. I have already decided." 

Rose drank her tea alone in the drawing- 
room, and the Vicar spent the evening in his 
«tudy. 
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'*I am goiDg over to Riverford this morning, 
John/' Rose said, when she met her brother at 
breakfietst. ^* I want to see auntie." 

"I am going too," said Mr. Lester, not 
qnite recovered from his crossness. ^'I can; 
drive you in, if you like, and leave you there,, 
for I am going up to town at noon. I can 
either call for you again, or you can stay away 
all night — as you please." 

"We can settle about that; but I shall be 
glad for you to drive me, as I want to take my 
riding-habit. I have not had a ride for a long 
time, and I mean to ride to-day. The grey will 
be so glad to see me I" 

" I suppose he will," thought the Vicar," and 
some one else too," but he said nothing, and ate 
his breakfast in silence, making an unusually 
good one, and devouring almost all the hot 
loai^ as cross people are apt to do. 

" I am going for a ride, auntie, on the grey," 
cried Rose, presenting herself at Miss Blount's 
bed-room door, and knocking for admittance ; 
" it is ' a nice brown day,' as you call it." 

" Come in and let me look at you," answered' 
Miss Blount, unlocking the|door and admitting 
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her niece, " Where does my pretty want to 
go ?" she askedy kissing Rose affectionately, 
^'and when will she be back? will she dine 
with her old aunt? and how did she get here so 
early ? But stay, dear, a minute, and I will put 
away my writing^e and come down stairs 
with you. I never leave papers about for the 
servants to read, and I ought to have done 
some business last night, but other things 
intervened." 

" What do you mean, auntie ? what are you 
smiling for ? Is there anything the matter with 
me ? You don't mean to say," she cried, with 
an inspiration of the truth, " that he told you 
last night?" 

" Who is he ? and what had he to tell ? you 
bad child 1 What have you been doing ? and 
what am I to say to your father and mother ?" 

" Did he tell you, and what did you say ? 
You know very well you will all have to say 
Yes, or I shall go to Australia." 

Then Miss Blount looked grave, and took 
Rose by the hand, shutting the drawing-room 
door behind them. 

" There is no need," she said, " for everyone 
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to overhear us. Don't talk nonsense of going 
awajy you would break yonr mother's heart, 
Margaret in India, and you in Australia I But 
this man, what is he so mnch to yon that he 
mast come in and alter all onr lives ? How is it 
yon are to think of him before everyone else, 
his wish and pleasure before onrs! What has 
he done so worthy ? What has he to plead 
with, or to offer yon V^ 

" I can only give the old answer to yonr old 
question, auntie. He is all the world to me. 
We love each other. I am doing no more for 
him than my mother did for my father ; only," 
and she gave a sly look at her aunt, ^^you 
happen to like Edmund, and you did not particu- 
larly like Papa, you know." 

^^ Well, I suppose it is natural, and I suppose 
it cannot be helped, but of course I shall get in- 
to trouble, because I have had the young man 
here, and trusted him so much. The burden' of 
all sorts of difficulties comes upon me. When 
James was run away with by the black colt, of 
course it was my fiiult for letting him ride it. 
When John fell out of the swing in the loft and 
broke his collar-bone, it was I ought not to 
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have let him be always with the groom. I 
don't think Margaret ever got me into trouble," 
Baid Miss Blount, mnsingly, and taking a tiny 
pinch of BWjSf " but you — dear me ! I forget all 
your scrapes, but you made up for her. You 
went to the &ir with James and his wife with- 
out asking leave; you climbed into the plum-tree, 
and tore your white frock ; you made Farmer 
Blyth give you a ride on the old cart-horse, 
and kicked the animal with your little heels so 
that he bolted out of the farm-gates with you 
screaming with laughter on his back ; and the 
Bector and his &mily saw you, and I had only 
left you with Mr. Blyth for a few minutes 
whilst I went to see old Miss Crush. Ah 1 1 did 
not hear the end of that for a long time. You 
tumbled out of the barge into the canal once, 
only I was not there, your father took you that 
day, and I was not told of the accident till long 
afterwards. You came safely out of all those 
scrapes, but out of this one you'll never get till 
you die, Bose. Have you thought of that?" 

"If it be no scrape, but only the one true joy 
and gladness of life, I do not wish and I do not 
expect to get out of it then," said Bose. *^ Yon 
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and I will not talk abont this. Yon like him 
Yery mndi, and yon will like me to live near 
jon, and come and plagne yon sometimes. 
Yon know yon will not get so good a manager 
elsewhere." 

'^Are yon going to ride with Edmnnd 
Barton? for here he comes with yonr brother? 
Had yon not better go and dress. Rose ?" 

^ No, I am going to stay for a few minntes, 
because John is not to say that he did not know 
I was going to ride with Edmnnd." 

The Vicar was looking cross and snllen. 
When he had left his sister at Miss Blonnt's 
door, he walked across to the Yards, but Mr. 
Barton was already gone ont, the clerk said, and 
asked wonld Mr. Lester wait ? Mr. Lester did 
wait some half an honr, got weary of it> left 
word that he wished particnlarly to see Mr. 
Barton that day, and that he wonld call on him 
again on his return from London, in the after- 
noon ; then he walked back through the fields 
towards Miss Blount's, and at the door met the 
man he had been seeking. 

" I have just been to the Yards to see you, Mr. 
Barton," the Yicar said, shaking hands very 
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coldly, and speaking in a constrained voice. " I 
want half an hour's conversation with you." 

" With pleasure," answBred Barton courteous- 
ly. " I have some business with Miss Blount 
which I must attend to ; after that I am quite at 
your service. I intended coming over to Stone- 
field to-day." 

^' I must go to London to see my father and 
mother by the next train, so I will not detain 
you now if you have business with my aunt» 
but will call upon you on my return." 

"Whatever is agi*eeable to yourself," said 
Barton, springing up the steps and ringing the 
bell at the house. 

" Cool !" said the Vicar to himself; " by Jove I 
the man feels he is master of the situation." 

"Are you sure he is not so?" said himself 
to the Vicar ; and the question was not pleasant. 

Miss Blount was standing in her drawing- 
room when the two gentlemen entered, her tall 
figure drawn to its full height, and she straight- 
ened the folds in the front of her black satin 
dress with her long, nervous hand. 

" I am glad to see you both together," she 
began, after shaking hands with them. " I have 
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been expecting you, Mr. Barton, and this child 
wants you to ride with her to-day. Give me 
an hour first whilst she is dressing, and then be 
off whilst the day is young. You can ' ride 
James's horse, I suppose 1^ 

The gallant old woman had gone into action, 
and faced the enemy. The Vicar was dumb- 
foundered. He firowned, and flushed deeply. 

*' You will excuse me, Aunt Hannah, but sure- 
ly it will be a great indiscretion for Bose to ride 
out with Mr. Barton, before her parents are ac- 
quainted with his pretensions ? I am not at all 
prepared to say that their answer will be favour^ 
able. For my own part, while acknowledging 
the honour Mr. Barton has done mv sister " 
(the Vicar bowed, but his smile was somewhat 
ironical^ Barton fancied, though no irony could 
matter to him if Rose's sweet eyes rested on him 
approvingly as they did now, and if her hand 
did not loose its hold), '^I do not know what 
position he has to offer her. These are rather 
awkward matters to argue in your presence, my 
dear Rose, and I would have spared you them. 
You can leave us now, if you please. (Rose 
shook her head and smiled at her lover.) Very 
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well, just as you like, only I have not sought 
this discussion. Naturally I must wish to see 
my sister properly provided for, and placed in 
the position to which she is entitled by birth and 
education. I have not a word to say against 
Mr. Barton personally ; I believe him to be a 
gentleman and an honourable man, I know him 
to be a brave one, but he must excuse me when 
I say, I do not know what are his means, or 
even what home he can offer my sister. He will 

not be offended when I say he is not the man I 
should have chosen for her." 

** I am not in the least offended, but it does 
not appear to me that Mr. Lester has the right 
to choose. If Miss Lester is satisfied with me I 
think the rest of the world must be content with 
her choice. I will go into particulars of my new 
plans, for I have made some, my probable source 
of income as Miss Blount's maiiager, or the cer- 
tain emolument 1 should receive at once on my 
return to Australia, to say nothing about the 
fact that I have cattle of my own there that are 
an unfailing source of wealth. I believe I am a 
better man of business, and more provident, than 
Mr. Lester gives me credit for being, judging, as 
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he probably does, by my own antecedents and 
those of my &mily. Miss Lester did me the 
honour yesterday," he turned his dark blue eyes 
upon her with an expression of trustful affec- 
tion, 'Ho say she was acquainted with my 
affairs as far as she desired to be." 

The look of the blue eyes was returned in full 
by the brown ones, but Rose said nothing — she 
was sitting in a low chair with her hat on her 
knee, still and unruffled. 

" I do not know why my opinion in so weighty a 
matter should be overlooked," interposed Miss 
Blount. '* I do not want Eose to marry at all ; I 
have no such good opinion of any of you ; I never 
married myself. But if she likes Edmund, and 
is content to take matrimonial troubles, I have 
proved my regard for him abeady." 

'* Mr. Barton has, however, not taken into 
account one thing," persisted the Vicar, taking 
no notice of Miss Blount's remarks. "I will 
grant that he is himself an eligible man, that his 
income and position are satis&ctory. I think 
he has overlooked the fact that my sister has 
money of her own — that on my father's and mo- 
ther's death she will be in possession of a con- 
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fliderable fortune — that her family might there- 
fore look for a higher match for her than that of 
a man in business, whether as a timber-merchant 
or a cattle-dealer." 

The Vicar was decidedly cross, and looked 
triumphant. Edmund Barton turned a little 
pale. 

" Yes, indeed," he said slowly and sadly, " I 
had overlooked that fact. It had never occur- 
red to me that I was wooing a rich wife ; there 
are some things that a poor man, an adventurer, 
as I may perhaps be called " (the Vicar winced), 
" must not do. Noblesse oblige. My sweet Rose, 
I wish you were not wealthy ; you would not 
like me to be stigmatized as a fortune-hunter, 
and, poor as I am, I am so proud that I would 
rather live without your love than commit so 
gross a breach of honour as to induce you to 
join your lot to my less fortunate and precari- 
ous one." 

" You would not rather do anything of the 
sort," Rose said, speaking for the first time; 
*'do not say words that are ridiculous and 
untrue. Love is greater than honour, generosi- 
ty, pride, poverty, wealth, because it contains 
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all other good things; it is all-sufficient — ^the 
one answer to every question, the one solution 
of every difficulty. Love is enough I" 

She had risen, and had laid her hand upon 
his arm. He looked down into the earnest, 
pleading face. He did not kiss her, but he 
took her hand into his own and held it fast. 

" I believe, Mr. Lester," he said, ** that she 
has spoken God's own truth, and that I was 
talking utter nonsense." 

The Vicar beat his foot upon the floor. 

" Well, I must see my father to-day, and I 
shall miss this train if I do not go directly. I 
shall return here this evening." 

He made no farewells, but hurriedly left the 
house, provoked and discomfited, and walked 
at a rapid pace into the town, with his hat low 
on his brow, and his long-skirted coat flapping 
round him, and he muttered to himself- as he 
went. Was it possible that these two fools had 
found the precious pearl that he had never 
known how to seek for, whose very existence 
lie had perhaps doubted, and whose discovery, 
if it were bo Uessed a one, might never be 
vouchsafed to him ? 
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" I must have some cake for the grey, to-day, 
auntie, bread is not good enough/^ Rose said, 
as she stood on the steps and watched her 
pretty horse led round from the stables. 

The animal lifted his beautiful head when he 
heard his mistress's voice, and whinnied low, 
his large, soft eyes filling with pleasure when 
he saw her. He rubbed his velvet nose against 
her shoulder, nibbling at the sleeve of her 
jacket like a rabbit ; he bent his head to his knee, 
pawing the gravel, and sniffing at her clothes. 

"Them critturs a'most speaks," old James 
said, looking at the grey with mingled affec- 
tion and surprise, as a grandfather might do at 
some precocious grandson. "Leastways, that 
one do; he's as many ways of his own as a 
Christian. He's as proud as can be to see you. 
Miss Bose ; and you not on his back these 
months past, you'll find him a bit fresh, I 
doubt ; but he'll find his manners." 

" Will your lordship be satisfied with that ?'* 
Miss Blount asked, bringing out her silver 
basket full of cake; a piece of which Bose 
presented to the horse, who ate it gravely. 

Edmund lifted Bose to her saddle, and the 
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grey sidled, ourVeted, waltzed as soon ss he 
felt her weight upon him. It was some time 
before he ** found his manners," as James called 
it ; for after they had ridden out of the gates, 
and as far as Miss Blount could see (and she 
stood looking after them a long time, with her 
large pocket-handkerdiief tied over her head), 
there was the grey, still in the wildest excite- 
ment, making marvellous bounds and twists. 
Edmund's bay mount doubtless told his stable, 
companion, on their return, that such conduct 
was highly ridiculous; and the grey, in the 
superiority of his youth, probably responded, it 
was all very well to be steady when one got 
old: in the meantime, his mistress did not 
object to his amusing himself. 

Not till the riders reached Lord Riverford's 
mills, where they could breathe their horses in 
a long canter over the green common-land 
stretching the whole length of the lane, 
did the grey become reduced to something 
like order. Edmund asked, as they flew 
along : 

*^ Where are we going, love ? I did not ask 
before we started." 
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"To High-beeches," she said, "to see your 
mother, of course." 

*.' Always good and kind 1" And he smiled 
with the pleasure of the exercise, and the 
happiness of being with her alone. 

" I have brought her to you, mother, — ^Rose, 
my wife to be," cried Edmund, springing from 
his horse at the gate of Wood Cottage, and 
walking beside the grey as Rose rode in. 

How Mrs. Barton welcomed Rose need not be 
told. That Edith laughed and cried in turn, no 
one will be surprised to learn. 

"Do you remember, Edmund," Mrs. Barton 
said, as she kissed Rose, " you told me, many 
years ago, if it were possible, you would like to 
win this girl ?" 

" I do recollect, but I never thought it pos- 
sible, and yet it has come to pass. Goethe 
says, ' Beware of what you wish for.' For a 
long time I did not wish at all, I thought 
everything was against me — that Dfiy lot was 
evil — that my mind — my body were so ill-con- 
trived, there was no good to be done with 

them, and yet But I was not worthy oi 

her then — not ready for her. My old friend, 

x2 
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McLean, Bays that development and perfection 
depend upon the work — ^the chiselling bestow- 
ed upon the stone. I wanted much, and got, 
some rough handling. As I have won her, 1 
suppose it ha& done me good." 

*' The truth is, Rose, he has loved you all his 
life, whatever may have been the difficulties 
that beset his path — whatever obstacles he has 
had to surmount." 

" If the distance is not too great for you, mo- 
ther, I want Rose to see the Warrens," Edm]and 
proposed. '^ I daresay my tenant will admit us. 
She has only seen the house outside. Perhaps 
it may be her home some day. Who knows ?" 

The happy day wore itaelt out, the sun sank 
low, the horses were ordered, and, through the 
rides of Riverford Park, lover and beloved rode 
slowly home, listening to the song of thrush and 
blackbird that balanced themselves on boughs 
with swelling buds, watching the red glory in the 
west, the long shadows on the grass, the squir- 
rel that sprang from tree to tree, and crushing 
under their horses' hoofs white and purple vio- 
lets, and primroses nestled in the thick grass. 

They talked in sweet undertones of those 
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many things about which the heart of man is 
ever busy, but rarely speaks, except to the 
counterpart, the other heart that with itself 
makes one perfect whole — and they kept the 
charmed silence, more eloquent still than speech, 
for all is understood, and needs no further dis- 
cussion. And the glad world around them 
seemed bathed in " the light that never shone 
on sea or shore." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AH Edmund and Rose turned into the River* 
ford Road, she checked the long, stretching 
cantor of the grey, and looking at her lover, 
half in pride and half in sudden alarm, broke the 
long silence that had reigned between them by 
asking, 

** There is one thing, Edmund, that occurs ta 
ine ; what are you going to do about your mo- 
ther t She may feel, and somewhat justly, that 
your first duty is to her — that you should pro- 
vide for her, and not for a wife — that you 
should work for your sisters, and not for me, and 
prevent their being obliged to earn their liveli- 
hood. Had you thought of this ?" 

" I believe I had thought of everything, but I 
love you for thinking of it. Be content, how- 
ever, darling. I spoke to my mother on this 
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very subject when you were out with Ediths 
She was quietly and usefully brought up, in 
spite of her being a beauty, and she does not 
consider it any hardship for the girls to be at 
work for themselves, though of course I can help 
them sometimes, and make their home more com- 
fortable. My mother does not wish for a larger 
house than the cottage, and she thinks women 
that are obliged to work are happier for it — she 
knows it does not make them less gentlewo- 
men, though it may keep them from living in 
the great world. And it does not fall to the lot 
of aU women to marry ; it is, therefore, far better 
that they should have some employment. She 
is only too happy that I can make a home for 
myself. As for Julia, you ought to know her 
well enough to be sure that she is too proud to 
stand in the way of my happiness, and too fond 
of yourself to say or do anything that should 
keep you from being her very sister." 

" Yes, perhaps ; but still — Is it very selfish of 
us?" 

^' Be satisfied, dear one. I believe I can, by- 
and-by, provide for you and for them more than 
I do at present^ so that they may live how and 
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where they please — ^if that is what you wish. 
You shall help me to do this. I shall write to 
old McLean to-night ; how happy I shall make 
him I Ton would love and reverence that man, 
Rose." 

** And now," asked Rose, a little anxiously, 
^'what answer shall I get from Papa and 
Mamma? Guess I You know I wrote to them 
as soon as you were gone last night." 

** What do you think yourself? — ^will they be 
displeased? Will they tell your brother to take 
you up to town to-morrow ?" 

" 1 do not think I shall have any verbal an- 
swer. I believe one of them will come down. 
I hardly know what they will say ; by-and-by 
they will say Yes. Come and see if I am 
right." 

Watching at the large drawing-room window 
stood Mrs. Lester. Rose uttered a cry of plea- 
sure. Edmund gave her his hand to spring 
from her horse, and in the hall her mother met 
her, and! took her in her arms. 

" I told*you," Rose said, turning to her lover, 
^'that either Mamma or Papa would come 
down." 
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** You have enjoyed your ride, love, I see/* 
said Mrs. Lester, with her arm about her 
daughter's waist, and speaking in her usual 
gentle and affectionate, though now trembling, 
tones. ^' I need ask no questions. You have 
shown this gentlemaa such perfect trust, as well 
as preference, that it appears to me, darling, 
there is nothing more to be said. Your father 
and I were surprised, but I think there is no- 
thing for us to do. You have chosen, and we 
have but to concur in your choice." 

Mother and daughter looked into each other's 
faces with a long, earnest gaze, and silently 
held each other close. 

" Where is John ?" asked Rose at last ; *• he 
was vexed with me this morning." 

" He is with your aunt in the drawing-room. 
Come in to them." 

"And Edmund!" said Rose, witha lovely blush, 
turning to him where he stood on the steps. 
" You have not spoken to him. Shall he go, 
or stay ? Or tell me first, what did, papa say ?" 

** He said, ' I should not have chosen thus for 
Rose,' but neither would your father have 
chosen me for you. You wrote to me Stay, 
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and I stayed. Bose is of age, and free to 
choose ; she h^ chosen this man deliberately, 
^th no adventitious inducements. Ton and I 
have been happy, Mary ; why should not she f 
Tell her I am sorry — ^no, disappointed ; but only 
disappointed because, in a selfish, shortnsighted 
way, I had thought my daughter should form c^ 
better connection, in a worldly point of view.' '^ 

" Then papa was not vexed with me — ^not 
really sorry?" Rose said, slowly, pausing be- 
tween her words as if weighing the meaning of 
what she had heard, and trying to realize the 
whole sweet thought that her father had virtu- 
ally given his assent to her choice. ** Do you 
hear? Do you understand ?" she said, looking 
at Edmund with brimming eyes, and laying 
her hand in his. •* I am very happy I" 

Nothing could ever matter to her any more 
in which he did not bear a part. Now at once 
he must share her satis&ction, in her father's 
sympathy with her, and his comprehension of 
her feelings. 

Mrs. Lester smiled, and after a moment's 
hesitation she went up and took Edmund by 
the hand. 
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"He muBt stay, of course, seeing that you 
wish it. Come in, and, if you have, not already 
learned it, begin to learn how great a treasure 
we entrust to you* She has been our joy, her 
father's prime friend and fayourite, and we give 
her up to you. Your love and care of her shall 
speak your gratitude to us. God so deal with 
you as you deal with her.*' 

"Amenl" answered Edmund, with bent 
head, sealing his promise on the hand that still 
clasped his arm. " I cannot say much to you,. 
Mrs. Lester," he went on ; ^^ words would stand 
me in little stead ; they are easily spoken, and 
quickly passed; but let my whole life answer 
for my faith." 

The few evening hours passed by rather 
slowly, for John Lester was not at all reconcile* 
ed to present matters ; but he forbore to make 
any adverse remarks, contenting himself with 
remaining aloof. Hose was silent too; but 
rather from a heart full of joy than one op*^ 
pressed by any anxiety. Edmund alone was quite 
self-possessed ; he was too natural, too simple-* 
hearted to be over-mastered, and so rendered 
awkward, undignified, and disagreeable to 
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others, even by the height of joy. Giddiness, 
vertigo, were incompatible with a character like 
his, their very nature implies imperfection, 
incompleteness, instability: like the spring 
tide, the more it runs in upon the shore, so 
much the more does it recede. From the giddy 
height of passion the soul of man descends, 
through every variety of change, to the depths 
of despair, rising and falling, tossing to and 
fro, the sport of its own feelings, changing and 
inconstant. 

Edmund Barton resembled rather a tideless 
49ea, with waters full to either shore, rippled 
with gentle winds under a meridian sun of joy. 
In the fulness of his content he could a£ford to 
forego every outward demonstration of glad- 
ness. He had won; it was more gracious, 
more generous, to hide away every sign of 
triumph. Like a victorious hero serving his 
prisoner, he could for a time forget himself 
and his own happiness, in doing his utmost to 
make the hours less irksome and tedious to 
those who would fain have kept from him the 
desire of his heart. He talked to Mrs. Les- 
ter and Miss Blount in his own thoughtful 
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fashion, winning them away from personal 
cares and anxieties to "wider interests. Until 
this evening he had been nnconscions of pos- 
sessing any influence — any power over the 
minds of others; but he rose equal to the 
occasion, and succeeded in drawing even the 
Vicar from the cold silence in which he had 
entrenched himself. To Rose he scarcely spoke, 
so strong and overwhelming was her attrac- 
tion that, had he allowed himself to forget the 
claims that others had upon him, she would 
have engrossed him entirely. But he knew 
that her heart went with him ; he knew that 
she listened with a double interest; he knew 
that her eyes rested upon him lovingly. Every 
now and then he turned towards her, as if to 
gain inspiration from her; rejoicing in her 
presence-in her very existence, knowing well 
that they had but one heart and mind between 
them! 

There was no occasion to delay Rose's mar- 
riage. Her parents had given their consent to 
her being Edmund Barton's wife, and he was in 
receipt of a good salary as Miss Blount's man- 
ager. There were no serious disadvantages to 
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the match, and it was announced as arranged. 
Bose went back to London with her mother, 
-and received many and various congratulations. 
Julia Barton wrote out of a heart full of sympa- 
thy and affection to welcome her new sister. 
Maud Vesey made a diplomatic call, having 
heard the report through Mrs. Fellowes, who 
paid a short and stately visit at long intervals 
to Mrs. Lester. Having satisfied herself that 
the report was true, she offered her congratula- 
tions in prettily chosen words ; and when she 
left the room, she whispered to Bose in a ban- 
tering, condescending manner, 

^' Mr. Barton was a most agreeable person, I 
thought, and he deserved Mr. Vesey's epithet ot 
* le beau giant ' unquestionably. He could not 
dance I remember, but then" (and she shrugged 
her shoulders) '' one never wants to dance with 
one's husband, you know 1" 

Mrs. Vesey wrote a long chatty letter the 
«ame evening to Gertrude Brabazon, full of all 
the news of London, and she told her incident- 
ally of her friend Bose Lester's engagement. 

Lady Biverford, who was in London, came to 
see Bose, and carried her off to spend some daya 
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"with her, inviting Edmund to meet her, and 
amusing herself by leaving them alone together 
all the long mornings, to read, talk, wander in 
the Park, or see the new pictures ; and in the 
evening by accompanying them to the Opera, or 
invitjng half-a-dozen pleasant people to dine. 

" The only thing, my dear," she said to Rose 
one day, " that annoys me is that Barton and 
Ashley cannot change names and position. I 
meant you to have Beaucbamp Ashley, though 
every time I see the other I know he is the fit- 
ter for you. Beaucbamp might have improved 
himself instead of going on as he did, thinking 
that because he was an Ashley it did not matter 
whether he was idle, or stupid, or self-sufficient 
— ^and I never can forgive his gross blunder in 
letting you slip away from him. However, I 
am a gainer, for I shall have you near me, 
nearer than you would have been at Broadstone. 
Tou may soon come to live at the Warrens !" 

" I knew that your heart was full of this girl," 
Lady Riverford said to Edmund, " but I doubt- 
ed whether she would understand all your 
worth, or whether she had any heart to give 
you. That was why some time ago I bade you 
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not dream, but make yodr shadowj thoughts 
into realities ; if you did not do this soon, and if 
she were not free, I felt sure your life would be 
wasted, or at least would be dwarfed and cramp- 
ed, and you would be neither as happy nor as 
useful as you ought to be. I did not want you 
to waste yourself in a mere fruitless dream. A 
life of reflection and regret would with you sink 
into inanity ; you are the man of action, the 
Hercules, the Thor, to subdue evil and wrong 
wherever you find it, and to fill that post right- 
ly, as I take it, you need joy as well as suflfer- 
ing to strengthen and confirm you." 

Lord Riverford chuckled over his superior 
wisdom, and playfully stroked his wife's cheek, 
saying he wished he had had a bet on his opinion. 
" I should have won it, my dear ! It is doubly 
sweet to beat you at your own weapons, and on 
your own ground, where I confess myself usual- 
ly worsted. You must admit that I was right 
when I told you your pretty friend would find 
the man that suited her sooner or later. And 
you thought he ought to be Ashley I Pooh t 
Ashley is a child compared with this man, and 
a selfish child too. I must own, though, if yon 
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had brought me to book and made me name the 
-winner, I should have named a man who 
seems to have been out of the runnmg al- 
together. I mean Forteith ; he is a thorough 
gentleman and very brilliant, I should think 
any woman would like him." 

Lady Biverford began to laugh, she was tying 
the Earl's neckerchief, which was in its normal 
state of disarray, but she could not straighten the 
refractory bows. " Forteith 1" she said, " how 
could you be so silly ? Rose Lester is brilliant 
enough herself, she does not want to shine by 
any reflected light. He likes her immensely, 
and she admires him, but at a long distance, 
they would put each other out." 

" Well, for my own part, I like Barton very 
much," said Lord Biverford, who rather liked 
being laughed at, *^we shall be good neighbours, 
and I am heartily glad I did not buy the Warrens. 
I should have felt as if I had robbed him, and 
should never have been happy till I had made a 
present of it to his wife; for, hang the fellow, he 
is so deuced proud I should never have got him to 
take it back. They will come and live there 
some day, and I hope they'll enjoy it." 
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^ And he will keep on Miss Blonnf 8 burin 
in the town t" said Lady BiTeiford, interrogik- 
tiTelj. ** I am Bony sometimefl iHbien I tliink of 
00 fine a young man being a timber-morchant." 

*^ There be timbeivm^diantB and timber-mer- 
chants," answered Lord BiTerford, sententions- 
ly. ** Barton will always hold his own ; he will 
bide his time patiently, and yon will see he will 
fill his proper place, and fill it well too. Any- 
thing is better than to be an idle man. Barton 
will come to the firont when he is wanted ; he is 
made of lasting stuff.'' 

Gertrude Brabazon, too, came to see Rose. 
She had prevailed upon her mother long since to 
make Mrs. Lester's acquaintance, that she might 
have the pleasure of Rose's society when she 
could find her in London. Gertrude had been 
at Bournemouth all the early Spring, but in 
May she returned to town, and one bright morn- 
ing her light, wavering footsteps entered — ^ like 
a wandering wind," Rose said — ^the drawing' 
room where Rose sat reading. 

Gertrude was timid and shy, and not looking 
well. Rose thought and said. She confessed 
that she was not strong, that she fancied she had 
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taken cold at the BiTerford ball in January ; but 
that there was no need to talk about her — she 
was getting well now. With all her timidity 
Oertrude had a brave heart. Before she left 
Sussex Gardens she had nerved herself to ask — 

"Rose, dear, I had fancied — was I wrong? — 
that there was something between you and 
Beauchamp Ashley. I wanted to ask you be- 
fore, but it seemed to me so natural when I know 
60 well what you both are, that I did not know 
how to begin to ask, because it would seem as 
if I were selfish — ^you are so much worthier and 
lovelier than I — and as if I were blaming either 
of you, although it is true that he is partly en- 
gaged to me, and that you knew how much I 
liked — loved him. I can ask now, because I 
need not blame you at all, and it will make me 
happier to know." 

" There is nothing between us, nor was there 
anything really then," answered Rose quietly ; 
"ve have always liked each other. When I 
first knew him, I beUeve I indulged warmer fan- 
cies, but they have long been ended. You must 
not repeat this, Gertrude, because I have told 
you the truth about myself." 

y2 
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Rose felt it was not for her to enter into anj 
explanations abont Mr. Ashley's conduct — ^with 
that she had nothing to do ; he mnst keep si- 
lence, or tell what he thought proper. 

Beauchamp Ashley kept silence as to the past, 
when, shortly after Rose's marriage, he sought 
Gertrude Brabazon, and pleaded with her so 
well as to make her forget her former suspic- 
ions and anxieties, and consent to be his wife. 
He was good and gentle to her, careful of her 
smallest wish, but was a moody, self-engrossed 
man, living in Somersetshire, only spending 
a week or two at Broadstone occasionally, im- 
mersed in his books, sending forth at rare inter- 
Tals a volume of poems into the world, and 
avoiding all general society. Gertrude did not 
know that she might have been happier — she 
had been accustomed all her life, from her own 
feeble health, and the decided tone of her mo- 
ther's character, to give way to others and live 
in the shade ; she thought it was but her lot to 
sigh more than smile : her husband never gave 
her cause for tears. She took then, gratefully, 
her shadowed, neutral-tinted life, and did not 
ask for, did not even know that she, too, might 
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have lived in joy, liad there risen for her a sun 
of happiness. The sad thing was that she did 
feel Beanchamp was not gay and joyous ; she 
thought she remembered he used to be so, but 
now he was weary, always weary and absent 
in mind. His old friends shook their heads and 
whispered, " Utterly lost and wasted 1" But he 
was proud, and withdrew himself from their 
observation. Rose and Gertrude wrote often to 
each other at first, but gradually the intervention 
of totally dissimilar interests, the long distance 
between them, the great difference in their lives, 
and the fact that they rarely or never met, 
sundered them almost entirely. 

Once, after a lapse of many years. Beau- 
champ Ashley had occasion to send his ser- 
vant home with his keys for his cheque-book and 
a memorandum. He wrote and desired Ger- 
trude to seal in a packet what he wanted, which 
she would find in a given place in his writing 
desk. In that place she found also a little folded 
paper, with the flowers Edith Fellowes, Beau- 
champ's young cousin, had given him long before 
— ^Rose, Wild Thyme, and Rosemary : the paper 
was endorsed Rose Mary l^ester, and dated with 
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the day and jear on which the child had given 
him the emblems. Then Gertrude remembered 
that ** Wild Thyme " was an old pet name her 
brothers had given to Rose Lester, and, sadder 
remembrance still, that Beauchamp,her husband, 
habitually wore a sprig of rosemary in his coat» 
that bushes of the shrub grew along his favour* 
ite shaded garden-walk, from which he would 
pluck the leaves and rub them in his hands as- 
he walked slowly to and fro, ruminating. She 
replaced the dry plants, and sent the things her 
husband required. She never blamed him ; she 
held the secret of his life in her hands, and 
held it gently and faithfully. She knew 
now that he was changed — that a settled sor- 
row had fallen upon him, which nothing in thia 
world could ever lift. She was thankful, at 
least, he had never tried to lighten his load by 
recourse to any form of worldliness ; he had 
not deceived nor stultified his own heart, he 
had not been untrue to himself. 

There came a day of unusual expansion 
between them ; such a day as may come to the 
least suited and least sympathetic of husbands 
and wives; and Gertrude relieved herself of 
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the burden of holding his secret without his- 
knowledge, and told him of the packet of 
flowers she had found. 

He told her the whole storj of his acquaint- 
ance with Bose Lester. 

*^ I loved her," he confessed, ^* and too late I 
knew that Love must have all or none. I lost 
her, and I go mourning. I grieve for you, 
Gertrude, because you deserved a better &te 
But you are my friend — are you not ?" 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

THE Vicar of Stonefield, in spite of his first 
feelings of annoyance with his sister for 
the choice she had made of a partner for life, 
and although he had felt relieved by her absence 
in London from the continual inclination to find 
fault with her, began at last to miss her sadly. His 
books and papers seemed to involye themselves 
in inextricable confusion — ^the servants were 
troublesome, and found him difficult to please — 
a great many people fell ill, and made him 
anxious — the school-children behaved badly at 
church, and neither the choir nor the organ 
(satisfied his critical ear. 

After the June hay-making, the schoolmaster 
came to consult Mr. Lester as to the annual 
school treat. The poor Vicar was at his wits' 
end. 

" The fact is. Rose," he wrote, ** you must 
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come back to me, if only for a short time. 
Nothing goes right without you. You left me 
in such a hurry that I cannot find anything. 
Certainly a man, especially an English clergy- 
man, ought to have a sister, or a wife, to look 
after him. A wife I Heighol If one could 
only find the right one 1" 

So Bose went back to Stonefield, where her 
mother joined her in July, glad to escape the 
weary hot days in London. 

Edmund Barton came to and fro, and im* 
proved his acquaintance with the Vicar, who 
passed by regular gradations from toleration to 
a true liking and regard for the man who was 
soon to be his brother-in-law. 

Walking back with her one Sunday, after 
the afternoon service, Edmund turned to Bose, 
whose soft white dress was brushing the odour 
from the lavender and mignonette growing 
alongside the narrow path that led firom the 
churchyard into the Vicarage garden. 

"Your music was sad to-day, my dearest. 

It struck me as strangely mournful. You are 

not unhappy t" 

" Unhappy 1 oh no I But my great joy 
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makes me sometimes tremble; 'rejoice with 
trembling/ in fact The instability of all human 
things makes me ever dread the possibility of 
change. The song of triomph does not seem 
fit for a heart laden with joy, but the song of 
grateful humility. In great sorrow and great 
joy one is nearer to God, and then one prays. 
Prayer is, I think, rather sad than joyful. In 
Heaven, we shall not pray, but praise — ^when 
we reach it, that is." 

" You will help me to reach it, too." 

" Would Heaven be Heaven without the 
presence of the Beloved? If God has given us 
this great joy of love here on earth, in this 
temporary abode of ours, can He deprive us of 
it in His everlasting mansions t" 

Sitting the same evening with Bose at the 
open window in the moonlight, after Edmund 
had left, Mrs. Lester made some remarks about 
him, referring to his personal appearance, 
which pleased her, and the general bent of his 
character. 

*' I should hardly have expected his father's 
son to have become the man he is. One feels 
convinced at once of his perfect straightfor- 
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wardness; even in jest, he could not deviate 
from the truth. A child — an animal would 
trust him at once. But what was his attrac- 
tion in your eyes? I hare sometimes won- 
dered. Do you mind telling me t" 

'* I believe it was his voice that pleased me 
most, mamma. I suppose you have remarked 
the peculiar musical tone it has — a voice that 
changes ynth every conceivable inflection, that 
deepens and softens with emotion or excitement^ 
that is never loud, but penetrating, vibrating^ 
and that could electrify if it rose into command 
or declamation. I believe every other human 
organ may deceive, but the voice never does. 
I do not mean to say that I thought about 
Edmund's voice when I first knew him, though 
now I feel sure it influenced me unconsciously ; 
but when he returned from Australia, it was 

r 

the first thing I remarked. I think it has 
gained in power, as his character has done." 

" Perhaps ; probably. He certainly has im- 
proved, altered in character wonderfully. I re- 
member thinking him a fine-looking, good- 
natured, awkward youth ; he is indeed changed. 
He is not assuming, not even self-asserting, but 
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like what yon say of his voice, he penetrates, he 

« 

gains supremacy;* 

** Only he is not changed, it is but that his 
character is developed — ^the evil has filtered 
through, the good remains. I wonder if I can 
tell you without blushing that he says he may 
thank me for his improvement. I believed good 
of him, trusted him, and gave him the chance, 
the inducement to be worthy of the faith I 
reposed in him, the kindness I showed him. 
He has always been so overwhelmingly grateful 
for my lending him some money. He says it 
made him learn to trust and respect himself. I 
know that it made me keep kind remembrance 
of him ; it was an actual, however strange, bond 
between us." 

'* Well, Rose, you are happy," interposed the 
Vicar, coming across to the window firom the 
lighted table where he had been writing : '^ I 
earnestly trust you may ever be so, and 
encounter as few lifengtorms as possible. I 
shall miss you terribly. I do not know what I 
shall do without you. I suppose I shall never 
marry. You and Margaret are both married, 
but James and I seem in no hurry to change 
our condition." 
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"James will not many as long as mamma 
keeps him at home, and makes him feel neces* 
sary to her happiness/' laughed Rose. " You 
men think it a great matter, I know, that you 
should be necessary to some woman's happiness ; 
and nntil you suddenly find the particular ^ she', 
your mothers and sisters fill the place very 
well. I am not finding fiiult with you, for I 
believe it to be a great, irrefutable truth. Now 
that I am going away, it may induce you to 
seek a companion for life." 

**I do not know; perhaps I am difficult to 
please," said the Vicar musingly, with his head 
on his hand, his regular features cut clear in the 
moonUght, and the paleness of his complexion 
increased by the shadow of his large dark 
brows and his curling black beard. *^ Perhaps 
you have spoiled me a little, Rose, for ordinary 
people. I once thought a woman whom 1 
knew for a short time was the type of my ideal, 
but it is long since I have seen her, and she is 
engaged to be married, or is married now, I 
fancy." 

^* I too," Rose answered low, " once had an 
idea of the sort, but I did not feel sure that 
you- 
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<<W6 need not gpeak of it^ dear — ^it was a 
dream, and it is over. I do not imagine that I 
«hall ever marry." 

Brother and sister knew it was of G^rtnide 
Brabazon they were both thinking, though they 
did not name her. 

" It is not given to everyone in this world," 
John Lester went on after a pause, "to iSnd the 
happiness that yon have found. I need not 
«ay to you, be thankful for it, for I see in all 
you do and say the reflection of joy and 
gratitude." 

" There has come over me a great silence and 
calm," she said. " I hold my breath as it were 
in presence of a holy secret. Some people have 
to wait so long for joy, and it has met me with 
both hands outHBtretched. Not till late in life 
does peace often come, not till the burden and 
heat of the day are passed does one often find 
rest; I have found upon my way a guide, 
companion, friend. I can nev^ be desolate, 
never comfortless, so long as his voice is near to 
counsel me, so long as his heart beats with 
mine, and that I can lean upon his breast." 

" An earthly Paradise," said the Vicar slowly. 
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-with a smile of something like doubt upon his 
lips, and his dark eyes gazed earnestly into the 
moonlight — " but after this world?" 

^ Can I not leave that question in the hands 
of the Author and Finisher? In my opinion that 
which we call perfect is but begun here : it is 
but a relative term, used in a finite sense : when 
the infinite is manifested to and in us all the 
perfection of the mortal must become eternal 
for the immortaL That which does not endure 
is not perfect, though we use the great word as 
representing to us the idea with which alone 
our souls are satisfied. Love, to be love, must 
be eternal. Death, instead of severing, does but 
more surely bind the cords of Love, because it 
weaves through them the new strands of faith 
and hope." 

Bose Lester was married at her brother's 
church of Stonefield early in September. She 
preferred the fair surroundings of woods and 
fields to the dreary London streets ; and Miss 
Blount, who would never have been persuaded 
to go to a London wedding, enjoyed the early 
drive across to Stonefield, when the dew was 
banging in the rose and hazel branches that in- 
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tertwined across the shady lanes^ and lay thick 
in the cobwebs on the grass. 

The children strewed flowers across the 
bride's path, and the villagers, who had learned 
to love and honour her, had turned out, whether 
church folk or dissenters, to see her pass and 
wish her joy. 

** What are you thinking of, love ?" Rose said, 
approaching her husband, as he stood alone in 
the bay of the drawing-room window, after their 
return from church. 

" I was thinking, in a flash of thought," he 
answered, passing his arm round her, *' of all the 
years that are gone since you and I used to 
meet each other in the morning, when you went 
to Riverford for your drawing-lessons." 

She pressed her cheek against his shoulder, 
and he went on — 

"I loved you then, as well as so young and 
unformed a man as I could love — stupidly and 
ignorantly ; and then — ^I failed you. I ceased 
to go to meet you. I had no right to go. I be- 
gan to understand the meaning of right and 
honour through you. I had a reason for 
my conduct then ; I have never explained it to. 
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yon. I will explain it, if you wish, now ; that 
reason no longer exists. I love jou, and am 
yours, and I am here with your dear hand in 
mine." 

"I told you before — ^I know all I wish to 
know," she said, with a smile. 

When the Ifenancy of the Warrens expired, 
Edmund yielded to Miss Blount's wish that he 
should take his wife to live there, and that she 
should put the house and gardens in order for 
them, protesting that she had never made them 
any wedding-present. Miss Blount shortly 
afterwards altered Edmund's position from 
manager to partner in the business, and made a 
codicil to her will, leaving the wharves, yards, 
and premises to him and his heirs for ever. 

McLean had been uneasy about " his boy," 
and determined at last to go and see him. 
He found Edmund living at the Warrens, and 
the cockatoo was hanging on his perch in the 
middle of the hall, swinging to and £ro, as if he 
had never known the great forests of the West. 
When he saw the fair young wife Edmimd had 
won, and had himself felt her kindness and 

VOL. in. z 
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learned her worth, he was not surprised at bis 
decision to remain in England, or at his long 
silence. 

He obsenred Rose in his keen, considerate 
fiishion ; he waited upon her with the most affec- 
tionate solidtnde and the most ceremonious 
courtesy; he often surprised Edmund by re- 
marks that showed the deep insight he had 
gained of her character, and his warm appreda^ 
tion of her. He was never tired of her society, 
and would sit reading quietly when she was 
otherwise engaged, or would talk to her when 
she was free to listen. He brought home for 
Edmund the head and fore-paws of his old 
£siyourite and companion, Laddie, — ^for the faith- 
ful creature was dead — and a sketch of the dog 
in crayons, which George Grant had made. 
Bose set the fine head on the dining-room man- 
telpiece, and treasured it greatly. 

McLean went into Argyleshire to see his old 
home, and such of his fiiends as still remained. 
He had proposed to Christina to come to Eng- 
land with him, but she had declined the offer. 

'* Eh I what for wad I gang hame, maister ? 
'Twad brak my hairti 'Twad gar me greet. 
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Na, na, — anld Christie's jist weel here; ye maim 
let her bide. Ye'U gie m j respecs tae Maister 
Barton, an' Fm wushin' him weel. The Lord 
lift up his countenance upon him !" 

McLean spent his last weeks in England at 
the Warrens, and after his return to Australia, 
Harry Dawson came over, and stayed with his 
sister, who was in London; but the attrac- 
tions of East Anglia were greater, and, not 
having much time to spare, he made the most 
of it, and succeeded in persuading Edith Barton 
to emigrate with him, and brighten his own and 
McLean's^ home in Queensland. McLean had 
been much pleased with her, and descanted on 
her good qualities to his partner, assuring him 
that, next to a Scotchwoman, an Englishwoman 
would make the best wife for a colonist. 

When Edith left, Julia came home to live 
with her mother. Julia and Bose are friends 
and sisters in more than name. 

After Ellen Durrant recovered from her severe 
illness, her husband took her into Devonshire, 
where he had relations. The doctors had recom- 
mended total change of scene, and George was 
minded, if he could get work that he liked, not 

z2 
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to return to StonefielcL He was very snooescH 
fbl, and his conBins helped him with monej and 
interest. He established himself at Exeter^ 
where the other members of his family joined him 
after a time. Edmnnd Barton often saw a let- 
ter with the Exeter postmark lying near his 
wife's plate at breakfast^ though he never had 
asked who was her correspondent. Bnt it hap* 
pened that when Margaret Grey returned from 
India, Bose went to meet her in London, and to 
spend a few days at her father's honse. Tho 
day she left a letter had come from Exeter, and 
a second two days afterwards. Edmund sent 
on the first to Bose, but the sight of another 
surprised him. He thought some answer must 
be needed — some one, dear to Bose must be ilt 
and require help or counsel. 
He opened it and read : 

" Dear Mrs. Barton, — ^I write one line to tell 
you myself I am doing nicely, and baby is a fine 
boy. George is as proud as can be. He wrote 
to you when baby was born, and I hope you 
had his letter. He is getting on so well : wo 
are comfortable here, and like Exeter very 
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mvcb. I am very grateful to God for sending 
me in sore trouble to friends like Miss Blount 
and you. I can never forget your goodness to 
moy nor leave off blessing you. But all baa 
come right now, thank God. I think, and think, 
I can do nothing else ; it is all so wonderful ta 
me. 

<< From your obedient and affectionate, 

« Ellen Durrant."^ 

Edmund put the open letter into Rose's hand 
when she came home, and stood by her as she 
read without saying a word. She turned to 
him with a smile. 

" I am so glad for Ellen," she said, ** and glad 
you know that I know all about this. I have 
known it for years. I told you, love, the day we 
were married, that I knew all I wanted to know» 
I was sorry that there should ever have been 
any evil spoken of you, for I feel you were right 
to go ; and I was sorry that poor Ellen had to 
suffer from your thoughtlessness — but — we have 
all something that must make our friends sorry, 
I fear, at some time or other, and you are so 
much better and nobler a man for your trials." 
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*^ Remember not, Lord, the sins and ofiences 
of my youth/' said Edmund softly with bended 
head. *' Oh, my darling, my darling I who have 
always believed in and trusted me, you then 
* hold it truth/ 

( That men may rise on stepping-stoneB 
Of their dead selyes to higher things.'* 



THE END. 
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to the victims of the elements, for his topics are the people and their institutions. 
We assent entirely to the parable of his preface." — Times. 

"A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, it is eminently readable." — Daily News. 

" We advise every one who cares for good literature to get a copy of this brilliant, 
novel, and abundantly instructive account of the Switzers. The composition of the 
book is in the very best style." — Morning Post. 

" A work of real and abiding value. Mr. Dixon has never painted with more 
force and truth. His descriptions are accurate, impartial, and clear. We most 
cordially recommend the hook."— Standard. 
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MY EEOOLLECTIONS, FROM 1806 to 1873. 

By Lord William Pitt Lennox. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

These volnmeB contain anecdotes and reminiscences of Qeorge IV., William IV. 
Louis XVIIL, Prince Leopold, the Prince Consort, Prince Talleyrand, Napoleon 
IIL, the Empress Eugenie, the Prince Imperial, the Duke of Wellington, the Mar- 
<)aess of Anglesea, Lords Byron, Chesterfield, Brougham, Normanby, G. Bentinck, 
Dalling ; Messra Pitt, Moore, Rogers, Hook, Barham, Dickens, Thackeray, Koan, 
Matthews, Toung, Talma, Mdlle. Mars, Madame Malibran, Ac 

"Lord William Lennox's book is a very good specimen of the class to which it 
l>elongs. In one way or another he has seen a great deal, and he records his ex- 
|>eriences so as to amuse and interest his readera ' — Pall Mall Oazette. 

" It is impossible to find a more efficient chronicler of men and manners fhant d 
writer of these fascinating pages " — Jofm Bull. 

*' A most entertaining work The author numbered among his friends and ao* 
<|uaintance all ranks of society — sovereigns, peers, statesmen, authors, wits, actors, 
And military men. He gives us some most delightful anecdotes and remlniscencea.'* 
'—Court Journal. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By His Wife. 
Adapted from the German by Arthur Duke Coleridge. 2 vols, 
large post 8vo, with Portrait. 24s. 

" This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years., commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scaix^ly state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Czemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Gherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopui, J B. Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Ealk- 
brenner, Eiesewetter, C. Klingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian!, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Cinti- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Kemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
Schroder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, C. Young, Balfe, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the ' Music of the 
Future * and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
atein. Dr. von Billow, Litolff, ftc., whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of our native artists, Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, Ac The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
«ame in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Robert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, &c. In- 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes." — Athenoeum. 

" The publication of these memoirs will give satisfaction to many of our readers. 
The devotees of music in this country are both numerous and earnest By this 
class these volumes will be hailed with particular delight; but they will be accept- 
able also to a far wider circle — to all who enjoy a sonata at home or a symphony 
in the concert-room. The scope of the work gives it this popular interest, apart 
from the technical value it possess. It is as well * a record of the life of Moscheles* 
AS 'a chronicle of the musical history of his time* — a period of sixty years." — Times. 

" This work is fuU of interesting information and pleasant gossip about the 
musical events of the last half-century. Moscheles kepw up to the day of his 
<death a diary, in which he recorded all his experiences, and his constant inter- 
course with such men as Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, and Schumann, enabled 
him to collect a mass of facts and anecdotes which throw much valuable light on 
recent musical history. The greater part of the diary was written in London, where 
Moscheles settled in 1826; and he describes in a vivid and attractive style the vari- 
•ons incidents of his career in England, and the events which most interested 
our musical public during that time. Of all Moscheles' recollections none are so 
Interesting as those of Mendelssohn." — FeUl Mall Oazette, 
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VOLS. I. & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS- 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8to. 308. 

CoKTExm :— The PHe— Inner Ward and Outer Ward— The Wharf— Biver Bights— 
The White Tower— Charles of Orleans— Uncle Oloacester— Prison Bnles— Bean- 
ehamp Tower— The good Lord Cobham— King and Cardinal— The Pilgrimage- 
of Grace— Madge Cheyne— Heirs to the Crown— The Nine Days' Queen— De- 
throned — ^The Men of Kent — Courtney — No Cross no Crown — Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Bidley-— White Boees — Princess Margaret— Plot and Counterplot— Mon- 
sieur Charles— Bishop of Boss— Murder of Northumberland— Philip the Con- 
fessor—Mass in the Tower— Sir Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot— 
Raleigh's Walk— The Villain Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower 
—The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Pactions at Court— Lord Grey of Wilton- 
Old English Catholics— The English Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests' Plot 
—Wilton Court— Last of a Noble Line — Powder-Plot Boom — Guy Fawkea — 
Origin of the Hot— Vinegar House— Conspiracy at Large— The Jesuit's Move- 
In London — ^November, 1605— Hunted Down— In the Tower — Search for Gar^ 
net— End of the English Jesuits— The Catholic Lords— Harry Percy— The 
Wizard Earl— A Beal Arabella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape— PurRuit 
^Dead In the Tower— Lady Frances Howard— BobertCarr — Powder Poisonfng- 



Fbox thx Tdcbs:— "All the ciyQIzed world— English, Contlnentalf and Ame- 
rican — ^takes an interest in Uie Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies^ 
in our national annals. If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lo^^ely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a mdeons masked fignre^ 
bearing an axe in his hand& It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
eonsiderable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions' 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but tmpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry III., and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetic 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for flve-and-twenty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Blchard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeda As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nine Days'* 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Cross, no Crown " 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the first volume 
yields in interest to the chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Walter 
Baleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another cause cdSbre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas- 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both volumes are decided*^ 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our national history." 

"From first to last this work overflows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and pictura In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon dis- 
charges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the insight, art, humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story."— ifomtii^Po«<« 

"We earnestly recommend this remarkable work to those in quest of amuse* 
ment and instmctioUf at once solid and refined.."— i>at7y Tekgraph. 
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VOLS. m. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy 8yo. SOs. 

CoiTTSNTs:— A Favonrite; A Favonrite's Friend; The ConntesB of Suffolk; To the 
Tower; Lady Catherine Manners; House of Yilliera ; Bevolutlon; Fall of Lord 
Bacon ; A Spanish Match; Spaniolizing ; Henry De Vere ; The Matter of Hol- 
land ; Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Court ; A New Bomanzo ; Move 
and Counter-move ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Olive ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament ; Digby, Earl of Bristol ; Turn of Fortune ; Eliot 
Eloquent; Feiton's Knife; An Assassin; Nine Gentlemen in the Tower; A 
King's Revenge ; Charles L ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth ; 
Laud's Last Troubles ; The Lieutenant's House ; A Political Bomance ; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idealist ; Britannia ; Killing not Murder; A Second 
Buckingham; Koger, Earl of Castlemaine ; A Life of Plots ; The Two Penns; 
A Quaker's Cell; Colonel Blood; Crown Jewels, King and Colonel ; Bye Hons« 
Plot ; Murder ; A Patriot ; The Good Old Cause ; James, Duke of Monmouth ; 
The Unjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Countess of Nithisdale ; Escaped, 
Cause of the Pretender ; Bef ormers and Beform , Bef orm Blots ; Sir Francis 
Burdett; A Summons to the Tower; Arthur Thistlewood; A Cabinet Council; 
Cato Street; Pursuit; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 



"Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work." — Times, 

" This book is thoroughly entertaining, well-written, and instructive." — Examiner. 

** These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll of English authors 
who have rendered their country a service, by his putting on record a truthful and 
brilliant account of that most popular and instructive relic of antiquity. * Her 
Majesty's Tower;' the annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by tumg 
exciting and amusing, while they never fail to interest. Our ancient stronghold 
could have had no better historian than Mr. Dixon." — Poet. 

"By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historical 
figures, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readers."-* 
Illustrated News, 

" These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boval Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified iu 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's." — Standard. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hefworth Dixon. A NbwLibrabt Edition. 
1 voL demy 8vo, with Portrait. 128. 

" Mr. Dixon's * WUliam Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his Interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England." — Examiner. 

^ 'William Penn ' is a fine and noble work. Eloquent, picturesque, and epigra- 
matic in style, subtle and philosophical in insight, and moderate and accurate in 
statement, it is a model of what a biography ought to ba" — Sunday Times. 

"The character of this great Christian Englishman, William Penn, a true hero 
of moral and civil conquests, is one of the fairest in modem history, and may be 
studied with profit by his countrymen of all ages. This biography of him now 
Anally put into shape as a standard work of its kind, is Mr. Dixon's most useful 
production. Few books have a more genial and wholesome interest, or convey 
more beneficial instmotioa"— /7/ttffra<ed Kews. 
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BRIDES AND BRIDALS. By J. C. Jeaffeeson> 

B.A., Oxon. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8to. 30s. 

"In this book Mr. Jeaffreson appeals to an audience even larger than those 
addressed in his books about Lawyers, Doctors, and the Clergy. His ' Brides and 
Bridals * cannot fail to go straight to the heart of every woman in England. We 
doubt not that these volumes will be carefully scanned by fair eyes of all ages and 
conditions, and will afford no less amusement than instmction." — Athenmmi. 

THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE REV. WIL- 
LIAM HARNESS, Vicar of AU Saints, Knightsbridge, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estranob. 1 volume 
demy 8vo. 16s. 

"The book is a pleasant book, and will be found excellent reading. All those 
to whom the good name of Byron is dear, will read with an almost exquisite plea- 
sure the testimony given by Hamesa" — Athenmum. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. Edited by Thomas Lamdseeb, A.R.A. 2 vols. 

With Portrait. 

" Bewick's fellow pnpil and old friend, Mr. T. Landseer, the famous engraver, 
has pat the materials before ns together with much skill . The literary sketchea 
which Bewick made of Hazlitt, Haydon, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Hogg, Jeffrey, 
Matorin, and others, are extremely bright, apt, and clear." — AihenaimL 

THE LION AND THE ELEPHANT. By the 

late G. J. Andersbon, Author of " Lake Ngami/* &c. Edited by 
L. Lloyd, author of " Field Sports of the North," &c. 870. 
With Illustrations. 15s. 

»" This handsome volume contains a most graphic account of the adventures of 
Mr. Andersson, from papers which he left behind him, and which have been most 
ably edited by Mr. Lloyd. The favourite pursuit of the deceased traveller was 
the chase of the lion, and he gives us most minute particulars of the habits and 
customs of the royal beast The portion of the work anent elephants is of equal 
interest All fond of tales of adventure and daring should procure this capital 
book."— JoAn Bull. 

*' This book is pleasant reading. It gives much valuable infonnation, and many 
excellent stories about these interesting animala" — Examiner. 

" Interesting to the general reader, this attractive book will be found especially 
worthy of the attention of naturalists and sportsmen." — Standard. 

" An attractive and exciting volume, full of adventures and hair-breadth escapes, 
and which will be read with interest and delight*' — Graphic 

MODERN TURKEY. By J. Lewis Fablet, 

Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. Second Edition. 1 vol. 14s. 

"Books on Turkey by impartial authorities are not very common, and we are 
always glad to welcome anything that gives us the most recent information, and 
appears to be written frankly and dispassionately." — Tima. 

" Mr. Farley has a good deal of interesting information to communicate in regard 
to the resources of modem Turkey ; and we may add that he puts it briefly, clearly, 
and in an agreeable style." — Saturday Review. 

ADVENTURES AFLOAT AND ASHORE. By 

Parker Gillmore (" Ubique"). 2 vols., with Illustrations. 21s. 
"Written in bright and lively style." — Athenseum. 
"An inimitable repertory of anecdotes, fun, and frolic" — John Bull. 
" Two lively, rattling volumes of racy anecdote, giving a charming idea of sport 
by land and sejL." — Graphic 
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TO AND FKOM CONSTANTINOPLE. By 

Hubert E. H. Jerninoham. 8vo, -with Illustrations. 15s. 

" Mr. JeminKham has filled a very agreeable volume with the tale of his ezcnr- 
Bions during the last three years among scenes of classic or Oriental interest. His 
style is lively, clear, and picturesque." — Saturday Review. 

*'Mr. Jemingham's work includes trips from Brindisi to Athens, to Corinth by 
Nauplia, and Mycenes, to Mount Athos, to Cyzicus, Broussa, Nicomedia, and 
Niceea, besides chapters upon Constantinople and its environs. ^ While the most 
interesting parts of the work to a general reader are the descriptions of the 
people, the author gives a mass^of notices as to the antiquities and interesting 
sites of the localities he visits." — SiandarcL 

THE LUSHAI EXPEDITION. 1871-72. By E. 

G.WooDTHORPE, Lieut. R.E. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 16s. 

. " Lieut Woodthorpe's account of the Lushai Expedition is important as well as 
interesting. The writer excels in description, and is very pleasing in his geogra- 
phical and scenic sketches." — Post. 

FREEEUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations. 30s. 

** Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect The ignorance of the English people 
with respect to Bussia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being grateful 
to a writer who has taken the trouble to make personal acquaintance with that 
seldom-visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
its scenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely 
fail to arrest their attention." — Satttrday Review. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell Bury. Svo. Second Edition. ISs. 

" Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but saw all that she did see to the 
best advantage. In noticing the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must 
not forget to say a word for her ability as a writer." — Times. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. Bs. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— 2)at7y ^ews. 

THE CITIES OF THE NATIONS FELL. By 

the Rev. John Gumming, D.D. Second Edition. 1 vol. 6s. 
*' The work before us contains much historical information of interest and value. 
We must applaud here, as we applauded in his treatise on The Seventh Vial, the 
skill and diligence of the author in the vast and careful selection of facts, both phy- 
sical and moral, the Interest of each when taken singly, and the striking picture of 
the whole when presented collectively to the view." — Record. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 vol. 7s. 6d. bound. 

" The whole narrative is picturesque, graphic, and entertaining, as well as moral 
and pathetic."— i/i»mtn^ Post 

** * The Exiles at St Germains ' is an excellent attempt to depict the life of the 
latter Stuarts while they lived under the protection of the Lilies of France. The 
author is that skilled penwoman who wrote ' The Ladye Shakerley,' and she has 
seized fully the spirit of the Stuart aga ' The Exiles at St Qermains ' will be 
every whit as popular as ' The Ladye Shakerley.' ''—Standard, 
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FOR LOVE AND LIFE. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

Author of " Chronicles of Carlingford," " May," " Ombra," &c. 3 v. 

"WON AT LAST. By Lady Ohatteeton. 3 vols. 
SYLVIA'S CHOICE. By Geobgiana M. Craik. 

2 vols. 

EOUGH HEWN. By Mrs. Dat, Author of « From 

Birth to Bridal," &c. 3 vols. (J^t Beady.) 

CLAUDE MEADOWLEIGH : Artist. By Capt. 

W. E. Montague. 3 vols. 
" A T617 pleasant and creditable book." — The Academy. 

SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of "Grandmother's Money," *'No Church," &c. 3 vols. 

"A readable story. It has plenty of incident" — Athenseum. 

" An interesting, amusing, and clever noveL" — Sunday Times. 

** A book which it is impossible to lay aside. The writer exercises a marrellons 
fascination over the reader, from his life-like delineations of character, and the 
magical power of the conversations." — John Bull. 

GENTIANELLA. By Mr.s. Eandolph. 3 vols. 

^ Mrs. Bandolph is a mistress of her art In ' Qentlanella ' we have a combina> 
tlon of a fascinating style with the inculcation of the highest principles. The story 
Is told with consummate ability. The reader will be unable to lay down the book.** 
—John Bull. 

*' ' Gentianella' will unquestionably rank with the best novels of our day. Tha 
plot is interesting, original, and skilfully worked out, and the characters are true 
to nature." — Court Journal. 

BROKEN BONDS. By Hawley Smart, Author of 

" Breezie Langton," " False Cards," &c. 3 vols. 

" 'Broken Bonds ' will thoroughly satisfy all lovers of stories of adventure. It» 
incidents are ingeniously invented, and described with spirit" — Pall Mall Oaxette. 

** Few novels are brighter, cleverer, or more interesting than Captain Hawley 
Smart's 'Broken Bonds,* and few are destbied to a mora widespread popularity. 
The story is fresh and powerful, thoroughly ingenious in idea, and artistic in eze* 
cution." — Sunday Times. 

"A sparkling novel The narrative is lively, there is freshness in the scenes and 
incidents, and each character is worked out with singular skill** — Morning Post. 

MONSIEUR MAURICE, A NEW NOVELETTE, 

and other Tales. By Amelia B. Edwabds, Authbr of " Barbara's 
History," &c. 3 vols. 
** The whole story of * Monsieur Maurice * Is very tenderly and gracefully written 
—nor is the Interest of the other stories inferior to * Monsieur Maurice^* ** — Times. 

NATHANIEL VAUGHAN : PRIEST and MAN. 

By Fbedebika Macdonald. 3 vols. 

" There is much of i)ower and of interest in this novel. The characters are set 
before us by a few graphic and able touches, not as puppets, but as living beings.'* 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

"An independent study of character in the law of circumstance, such as George 
Eliot might not have been ashamed to own as her first novel** — Westminster Review. 

"Power, eloquence, and originality, characterise 'Nathaniel Vaughan* to a de- 
gree very unusual among modem novels. The shipwreck of a noble nature has 
seldom been more tragically portrayed; while the painfulness of the situation is re- 
lieved by the exquisite attractiveness and ultimate felicity of the heroine, and the 
humour of the scenes of village ]}1qJ"— Illustrated London News. 
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OUT OF COURT. By Mrs. Oashel Hoey, Author 

of " A Golden Sorrow," &c. 3 vols. 

" A capital novel, which it is delightful to read, and which it will be pleasant to 
remember. It is emphatically what Charles Lamb would have called a healthy- 
book."— Pot; Mall Gaxette. 

** This story is one of very considerable power and of a noble aim. There are 
frequent touches of humour in it, and the pathos of the latter part is deep and un- 
affected."— <S(pec<ator. . 

"A most fascinating and admirably constructed story. It is'as powerful as it 
is well written and well imagined." — Post. 

** A clever and readable novel.*' — Athauxum. 

"The whole tone of the book is womanly, refined, and good, nor is it less admir- 
able as regards its style. The characters are drawn with a skilful and masterly 
hand."— »Stam2ardL 

THE BLUE RIBBON. By the Author of "St. 

Olave's," " Janita's Cross," &c. 3 vob. 

" An unquestionably interesting story. We like * The Blue Itibbon * very much. ' 
—Spwtator. 

*'An admirable story. The character of the heroine is original and skilfully 
worked out, and an interest is oast around her which never flags. The sketches 
of society in a cathedral city are very vivid and amusing." — Post. 

COLONEL DACRE. By the Author of « Caste," 

" Pearl," &c. 3 vols. 

"There is much that is attractive both in Colonel Dacre and the simple-hearted 
girl whom he honours with his love." — Athenceum. 

" Colonel Dacre is a gentleman throughout, which character is somewhat rare 
in modem novels.'* — PaU Mall Gazette. 

VICTOK AND VANQUISHED. ByMARTCECU. 

Hat. 3 vols. 
"A pretty story. The interest is well sustained.** — Spectator. 
** A story of great interest Marjorie is a charming character." — Morning Post. 
"A very good novel, and one which cannot fail to please. The interest is in- 
tensely absorbing." — John £idl. 

TRANSMIGRATION. By Mortimer Collins, 

Author of " Marquis and Merchant," &c. 3 vols. 

** A fascinating romance. It will be found intensely interesting by every class of 
readers. It is full of keen sketches of character and brilliant descriptions of 
society, and possesses a wealth of dramatic incident**— ^oAn Bull. 

LOTTIE DARLING. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 

Auttor of " A Woman in Spite of Herself," &c. Second Edition. 

^ In * Lottie Darling * Mr. Jeaffreson has achieved a triumph. It is a capital 
novel, as sparkling as it is original, as powerful as it is amusing. It is healthy in 
tone, interesting from beginning to end, and contains sketches of life and charActer 
unusually vivid and well drawn." — Morning Post. 

PENRUDDOCKE. By Hamilton Am^, Author of 

" Rita," " The Marstons," &c. 3 vols. 

"A clever and interesting book. The characters are all hit off with ease and 
dash, and the dialogues are smart and pointed." — Satwday Review. 

FROM BIRTH TO BRIDAL. By Mrs. Day. 3 v. 

" A really good novel— one which deserves very high praise. For a first novel, 
it is the most equally sustained in literary qualities, and the most intellectually 
harmonious we nave ever read.** — Examiner. 
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Published annually^ in One VoLf royal Svo, with the Arms beauti/uUy 
engraved, handtomely hound, with gilt edges, price dl«. 6d 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE rOBTY-THIBD EDITION FOB 1 874 IS NOW BEADT. 

LoDGB*s Peeraob AND Babonstagb is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
«ver stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which. Hie 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its tjrpography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



HiBtorical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Roll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Bldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



"A work which corrects all errors of former worka It is a most useful publication. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguish- 
ing feature of this book." — Tima. 

"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Spectator. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Pott. 

** The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peeraga It is the standard 
Authority on the subject" — Standard. 
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HURST & BUCKETT'S STMDARD UBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, &C. 

Each in a Single Volnmoi elegantly printed, 'bonnd, and illnstrated, price 5i{« 



L— SAM SLICK'S NATTJRE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

*»The first yolnme of Messrs. Hnrst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions- 
forms a yery good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humoroaa- 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly ho\m±"—Fost. 

n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

" The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one- 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly Englisht 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathos. It 
is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better." — Scotsman. 

HL— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBtJRTON. 

** Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — (Quarterly Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" * Nathalie* is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort. Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — Athenaum. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well> 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to o^ 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so." — Examiner. 

VI.— ADAM GRAEME. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic> 
tnres of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart and their beautiful mani- 
festations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed. "-i'ojf 

Vn.— SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

nrSIANCES. 

"The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bnlwer's Novels. 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue th» 
subject of universal admiration. The new edition forms a part of Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the yery best specimens 
of light literature that ever have been written."— i/esMn^rer. 
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HUKST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

Vm.— GABSINAL WISEMAN'S BECOLLECTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOTJB POPES. 

** A pictaretqne book on Rome and iU ecclesiastical soverelgna, by an eloquent Bomaa 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
tiis recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of homan infallibility represented in Papal domination.*' — Athenman. 

IX.— A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** In * A Life for a Life ' the anthor Is fortunate in a good subject^ and has produced m 
work of strong effect*' — Athemeum. 

X.— THE OLD GOTJBT SVBTEELB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

" A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to thoaa 
who have a love for Uie best kinds of reading." — Ezamitwr. 

** A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson.** — (Huemr, 

XI.— MABOABET AKD HEB BBIDESUAIDS. 

" We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating noyel to read this work for 
iliemselres. They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and ori- 
^inali^ about it quite charming.*' — Athe$imtm. 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICE. 

" The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while thev entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series Is produced, deservea 
•eHpeclal mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsldes of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform, "-^i^xaminer. 

Xni.— DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBTJBTON. 

"This last production of the author of 'The Crescent and the Cross * has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thou8ands.**~(7iote. 

XIY.— FAMILY BOMANCE ; OB, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOOBACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OP ARMS. 

** It were impossible to praise too highly this most Interesting book. It ought to be 
/found on every drawing-room table.**— tStondordl 

XV.— THE LAHLD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

*^ The ' Laird of Norlaw ' fully sustains the author*s high reputation."— »Sf»fu2av Thnu. 

XYI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

" We can praise Mrs. Gretton*8 book as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of oppor- 
•iune instruction. "—TVmei. 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" * Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made ' John Halifax 
•one of the most popular works of the day.*'— Poit 

XVni.— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
•D'Albret, and the narratlye is as truBtworthy as It is attractive."— i>(w(. 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
" If asked to classify this work, w a should giye it a place between * John Halifax * and 
^Th e Caxtons.* ''—Standard, 
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XX.— THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
" A work of Bingnlar interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition inclades the trae story of the Colleen Bawn."—/IZiatra<ed News. 

XXI.— ADELE. By JTTLIA BAVANAGH. 

" ' Adele ' is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a channing story, 
fall of delicate diaracter-painting."— ilMoueum. 

XXn.— STTTDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** These * Studies ^jrom Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
■book will not dkainish the reputation of the accomplished author." — Saturday Review. 

XXm.— GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

** We commend * Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good novel. The 
•characters are true to human nature, and the story is interesting."— il(A«n«ttin. 

XXIV.^A BOOK ABOUT DOGTORa 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 
" A delightful hoalk.''— Athenaeum. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
-as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.*' — LtmeU. 

XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

"We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book.**— ^^Aenievin. 

XXVL— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruc- 
ilve.'* — Atfunceum. " A charming tale charmingly told.*' — Standard. 

XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MRS. NORTON. 

** * Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest. It is a vigorous novel" — Tinu*. 
"A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work.** — Examiner. 

XXVin.— LES mSERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

"The merits of * Les Miserables * do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. 11 Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
«very page the hall-mark of genius.'* — Quarterly Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S HISTORY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It is not often that we light ui>on a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara*8 

History.* It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary ciQture. It is a very graceful 

ind charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 

expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like.'*— I^tntei. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting theme.''— Times. 

** A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's lAte ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives Uiat will be fuller of in^ 
stmction, interest, and oonBola.tion."—Satttrday Review. 

XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 

" This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. '—Athenoeum. 

XXXn.— SAM SLICK'S AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

**Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, yon are sure to draw oat a prise."— 'Pof^L 
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XXXni.— OHBISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A more cIi«nniDg stoiy, to onr taste, has rarely been written. The writer has hit 
off a circle of varied characters all tme to natura £yen if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we shonld expect that eyen he would pronounce ' Christianas 
Mistake* a novel without a fault"— lYmo. 

XXXIV.— ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

" No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervadea 
the work from the first page to the ]A%t"-^Athen(xum. 

XXXV.— AGNES. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** * Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. OHphant's former works." — Athenoeum. 
** A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— Poft. 

XXXVL— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of 'John Halifax* speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life.** — Examiner. 

XXXVn.— NEW AMERICA By HEPWORTH DIXON. 

** A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and weH**— lVme«. 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America."— PaZ/ Mall Oaz. 
" We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
DIzon*B very interesting book."— -.Sfltfurtlaf RevitM. 

XXXVIIL— ROBERT FALCONER 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

** 'Bobert Falconer * is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
Interest It Is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings." — Athenoeum. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" *• The Woman's Kingdom * sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic storiea— ^tA«iusw7i. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
**A racy, well-written, and original novel The intestst never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Review. 

XLL— DAVID ELGINBROD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** A novel which is the work of a man of true genius. It will attract the highest 
class of readers.'* — Times. 

XLU.— A BRAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit"— -fxammer. ' 

XLIIL -HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A powerful novel of social and domestic life. One of the most successful efforts of 
s successful novelist"— Z)ai7y Nevs. 

* A very pleasant healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty." — Standard. 

XLIV.— SAM SLICE'S AUEBICANS AT HOME. 

**This is one of the most amu£icg books that we ever ntA*''— Standard. 
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